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CHAPTER XL. 
VIDA AND AMBROSE. 
Z lay like one who in the storm 


Feared death to madness; put now, warm 
And safe in half unconsciousness, 


THE 


Feels death but as a power to bless. Ballad. 
Close! Let me whisper in your ear, 
But hide from me that face of fear, Ibid. 


Wap it reached her singly, the letter from old 
Abner, her father’s confidential and trusted servant, 
would have filled Vida Hyde's breast with agitation. 

The tone of it was so singular. The intention it 
announced was, also, so strange in one at Abner’s 
time of life, and situated as he was. More than this, 
the fact of his quitting the house in which he had 
spent five-and-twenty years at the moment that his 
young mistress was absent from it, was so iucredible, 
that Vida could hardly have perused the letter with- 
out the utmost perturbation. 

As it was, slie bestowed on it little more than a 
passing thought. 

It was the other letter—that from Ambrose Cépley 
—which wholly absorbed her attention. 

Brief as it was, there was more than enough in its 
contents to fill her loving heart with anguish and 
dismay. 

It announced the writer's conviction of bis ap- 
proaching death. That in itself was only too signifi- 
cant. Vida knew enough of Ambrose to be certain 
‘that he would not have startled her with that dire 
announcement had he not been conviuced of its 
‘truth, and, more, had he not desired at any cost to 
bring her to his side. 

And for what purpose ? 

That was stated iu his own words. There was no 
doubt, no ambiguity : he desired to make a confession 


~ [VIDA AND AMBROSE. } 
with his dying lips, and that confession was for her 
ears alone. ‘ 

Did the nature of that confession admit of a ques- 
tion ? 

Vida thought not. 

Looking at the few words she heid in her hand, she 


but that Ambrose desired her presence so that in the 
last dread moment he might confess himself her 
father’s murderer ! 

The thougit overwhelmed her with horror. It 
paralyzed her. She stood irresolute, needing guidance 
and direction as she had never needed them before. 

Again and again she had reproached herself for the 
suspicion she had entertained of her lover's guilt. 
His bitter words—bitter because so truae—‘* They who 
love—trust,” had cut into her heart like a knife. 
Many and many a night they had startled her from 
her sleep as they appeared to be screamed and yelled 
through the still night, and had caused her to lie 
watching for the dawn in tearful wakefulness. 

And now the hour had come that justified her sus- 
picions, and was about to show that thecircumstances 
pointing to the guilt of this wild and reckless youth 
were not falsely significant. 

“ Heis guilty!” cried the almost petrified Vida, clasp- 
ing her hands in an agony of horror. “In the heat of 
passion—and I know of what his hot blood is capa- 
ble—he did permit himself to raise his hand agaiust 
his benefactor, and to take his life. Yet I love him! 
Oh, it is wicked—most wicked! I know it, I feel 
it, and still my heart bleeds and my sympathies are 
stirred by the mere handwriting of the man who has 
made me an orphan. I cannot think of him as he is, 
so strong is the remembrance of. all he has been to 
me. I forget that his hands are dyed in my fatler's 
blood: I think only that he is ill—dying—and that 
he prays me to come to him. Father! beloved father! 
if from your spivit-home you have the power to look 
down on your unhappy child, forgive and pity her !” 

Seeing her affection in the light of a sinful weak- 
ness, she nevértheless lacked the power to fight 
against it. 

An irresistible influence drew her to the bedside of 





dared not suffer herself to hope for a single moment | 








her dying lover, and she departed for Maidstone by 
the very next conveyance. d 

The inn to which Ambrose Copley had been con- 
veyed was small and unpretending in character. It 
had evidently been selected rather with a view to 
economy than comfort. 

On presenting herself Vida was received by a stout 


landlady, with a false frout sad a black eye in that 
stage at which it begins to assume the varied colours 
of tie rainbow, and-on mentioning her name she was 
subjected to the severest, scrutiny. 

This appeared to be ‘in some measure unsatisfic- 
tory. 

“ You ain’t his sister?” the woman inquired. 

“ Not entirely ; but—~” 

“Bless my soul!” the other ejaculated; “you either 
air or you ain't. I'm not a fool.” 

“To was my father’s adopted son,” said Vida, 
apologetically, for there are certain vulgar minds 
whom it is necessary to conciliate into decency, and 
she felt that this was ore of them. 

“T see,” was the abrupt answer, “ and he’s no more 
related to you than the man in the moon. I thought 
as much. When he said ‘Send for my sister,’ I 
knew it would be of a piece with the whole business. 
Sister, indeed! I never see such a sister. But it’s 
what we might have expected when Joe bemeaned 
himself to listen to the palaver of a set o’ gipsies 

It was now Vida’s turn to interrupt, 

“ Gipsies !” she exclaimed, 

“Neither more nor less,” was the reply; “they 
comes here after dark—ketch em coming in broad day 
like honest mev—with a tale of a gentleman that was 
sick and had taken shelier in their teuts, and they 
was afraid he wanted a doctor and comforts they 
couldn't give, and a lot more of it, till my Joo—with 
no more head than a poker and a heart as soft as 
butter—promises to take him into the house. Never 
asks me my wish—not he! Let ’em have come to 
me and I'd have gipsied’em! But Joe knew better 
than that. He gives his word, and then comes tou me 
bold as brass, and says wit! his smug face all of a 
grin—the idiot!—‘ There’s an invalid gentleman ‘Il 
want the Lest bedroom,’ he says. You might have 
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knocked me down with a straw. ‘What!’ I says, 
‘an invalid, and I not to be consulted? My leave 
never to be asked? Got fever fora sure thing. Or 
small-pox. One or the other, or I’m no woman and 
don’t live in a Christian land.’ I giveit him, never 
trustme! And much good it did, when there was 
the man lying on our best bed, and dying by inches.” 

Vida felt her very heart sicken. 

“ He—he lives ?” she ventured to ask, dreading the 
answer. 

Oh, yes, he lives,” the woman returned. 

“ But he is very ill?” 

“Can't be worse and alive.” 
vo Then, perhaps, it will be better if I do not see 

im—— 

“What matters? Seen or not seen, he'll go, sure 
enough. Mercy on us, girl, don’t cry out so,” the 
wed added, as a cry escaped Vida’s quivering 
J 

Pi We have been brought up together, and ‘he is 
very dear to me,” she faltered. 

The tone in which the admission was made pro- 
duced no impression on the woman. 

She was one of those few exceptions to “her sex, 
sometimes met with, whose hearts are cold and as 
hard as the nether millstone. Such natures oweitheir 
adamantine unimpressionableness to excess of self. 
Absorbed in their own affairs, their own - 
and pursuits, they become in time in of the 
slightest interest in ‘the affairs of others,end 
cruel and brutal simply from inability.to 
withior fo wien the pain they inflict, 

But if the woman’s heart was not ‘touched, her 
curiosity was piqued. 

“ Brought up aeeethor, were you ?” she demanded. | 
‘*Glail somebody knows something about’ og last. 
I hate your secrets aid your .g@ings-on, Ldo. Who, 
for guiliness sake, ishe? One’ these gipsy fellers,’ 


perpe- 
}trated. The motive of it oo eee aoe ae 
ven 


that Ambrose uttered these words that Vida’s heart 
melted as she listened. 

‘Oh, Ambrose !” she exclaimed, “how. could yon do 
this? In my darkest hour I had some hope. When 
your guilt was clearest to me, I yet dreamed of .your 
innocence. I loved youso that I would not believe 
you capable of so much wickedness.” 

The blue eyes of the dying man were full of gentle 
reproach as he replied : 

“Your heart is unchanged, Vida—thank heaven for 
that! It is hard to endure your suspicions, your re- 
proaches; but through all I can console myself with 
the assurance of your love. I was cruel when I re- 
eee you with want of trast: forgive me, Vida— 

ve me this and all else, for even my hours are 
mesa 

With a footie moan his head sank back upon the 
pillow—the flush died from his face, and he was 
silent. 

For a long, weary space the silence in the chamber 
was unbroken 

During that time Vide bent over her hapless 
lover, tenderly striving to recall him to consciousness, 
and to reawaken the strength which would enable 
him to . 

In this she was at length successful, 

Without opening his eyes he murmured in her ear, 
holding her hands the while, as if by that means 
alone he could stay himself from drifting away into 


“vacancy. 

“ Vida,” he said, “I sent for you that I might make 
a revelation. It is of the utmost importance. It 
affects your father-——— ” 

“No more! no more!” cried the unhappy girl. 

“ Hear me, darling—pray, pray hear me to the end,” 
Ambrose continued. ‘A crime has been 


me lock and then putting it in her pocket ; “ we shall 


“n But you have no right——” 

“Oh, indeed! Thank you. No fight, haven't I, 
eh? And-you poisoning him before my very eyes.” 

Like all people of her class, having once made an 
assertion, she clung to it. The happy idea of the 
poison -having struck her, she now in i 
having at the same time no more suspicion of any 
foul play of the kind at Vida’s hands than at her own. 
It is in-this way that vulgar minds invent the grossest 
tales and indulge in the most monstrous ideas, often 
from the mere enjoyment which the exercise of their 


fancy them. 
Ta tho qrttent laladis thie Setien was used in self- 
defence, much as Mrs. Tulkins t have put ona 
over her bib-apron so that she might 
ay harmless in ptryhenagt again a. ol 
er > part r selfish nature, n 
eodtehie seek nen to an extent that drove her to 
the of her senses. 
She heard of David Hyde’s murder 
The newspapers had informed her of the suspicions 
attaching to Ambrose , and of his flight. 
Above and beyond all this there was the reward— 
the reward of three hundred | ds for evidence 
which might lead to the arrest and conviction of David 
Hyde’s murderer, and ‘the very man was here under 
her roof, and she:had'heard from his own lips words 
that amounted tos confession of the crime. 
Here ‘was an opportunity ! 
What will one nut do for three hundred pounds ? 
grea one will siplcires— — ah charge and 
stifle the entreaties and ® young girl, 
heart-broken with grief. 
So without more ado tthe lanillaily made herself 
‘mistress of ‘the position. pion, Sheguve Vida «or & private 


‘hear from my lips ; but my strength fails mee reom, sent ‘for a of ap- 

rl > life ?” which it is essential I should confide |; at his pres or bin sa tly dead 

Vida, tremiblingly fearful of } in you. How far David Hyde was himself implicated | youth to a half-animated coniition, abtken oot 

any by which the unfortunate ‘}in what has happened ‘Leannotsay. ‘Enough that he}down and wrote a letter ‘to the clergyman of her 

compromised, “he is a gerttleman's:son, ‘who has'been |'bas paid the penalty of the.atroéity with his lifey I— | parish, whom she usually treated‘ina ing way, 

a little wild, and seems to-have‘falien into bad’ hanils. |/hunted down as his murderer, ‘lying here at the point ths pee ae marae awe one of his pews, and 
That is all: pray conduct me ‘to his room, if itwrill | of death through :the —— > which his fate is'}so - ena reaming ne baer 

be safe 'for me'to see him.” | involved —will taso no not’ rhe élergyman did not neglect his tenant. He 


tention of a chambermaid’by repeated tugs, 

Vida to the woman's care, and went off on grumbling to. 
the bower of »punch-bowls, 
swinging nets, in which she passed her days, and*the 
greater portion of ‘her nights. As she went there 
was a determined expression on her face which might 
be taken to imply that her curiosity might be thwarted, 
but would not be baffled. In other words, that she 
would fathom this mystery even yet. 

Ambrose Copley lay in a dingy little attic up in 
the roof, on a flock bec, alone, and apparently quite 
deserted. 

He was evidently very ill. 

All the colour had ebbed out of his face: his cheeks 
were sunken, his lips of a leaden hue. 

There was no sound of breathing: no movement. 

He looked dead. 

Vida started at the spectacle he presented, and 
could not repress a feeble cry. 

At that sound he slowly lifted his transparent eye- 
lids, and looked up. The eyes of the lovers met. A 
faint flush of pleasure coloured the face of the pros- 
trate youth, and caused those clear, blue eyes of his 
to sparkle with the light of joy. 

With a manifest effort he raised his thin, left hand 
—so thin that the light shone through it—and strove 
to move it towards Vida, who then saw for the first 
time that his right hand was in a sling, formed of a 
handkerchief he had worn about his neck during that 
stormy interview with his adopted father. 

The sight of that caused her to shudder. 

But love, pity, profound sympathy, stirred in her 
young and generous heart, and forgetful of the horror 
and indignation which all the circumstances of the 
case s}ould have inspired, she fell upon her knees by 
the bedside, and covered the wasted hand with kisses. 

‘Tears filled the eyes of the guilty man, and bis lips 
moved in inarticulate prayer. Or perhaps he asked 
a blessing on that sweet face that looked into his 
through a tangled web of golden tresses, which had 
fallen around it as it bent forward. 

“Vida!” those feeble lips at length murmured. 
“This is kind! I did not dare to hope that you 
would come to me.” 

The trembling girl tried to answer, but could 
not. <A quiver of the lip bespoke her intense emo- 
tion. 

‘‘Had I any hope of life,” he continued, “I would 
not have asked this; but it is hard to die, forsaken 
aud alone, and with the secret of a heavy crime 
weighing upon the heart.” 


bottles, «and lemons ms that my father perished, and 


“No,” cried will not'beso 
mht inal bance aa 
breath in idle and neremens ge at self-. 


ae ion. Confessthe truth. I have feared it = 
‘to-shrink from it now. Own that it was by 

ur soul will be 
Nighter for that confession. Am — Ambrose ! 
‘Notthat look! Speak to me—one word! Say that 
you are guilty, thet--———- Oh, help! help!” 

He had inclined his head while she spoke, and it 
fell forward. 

To Vida's distracted mind it seemed that in the 
moment of confessing his guilt he had passed away 
from life, and hence the cries for aid which tang 
through the house. 

These were promptly, indeed with suspicious 
promptness, answered by the landlady, Mrs. Tulkins, 
herself, who, throwing open the doorat which she had 
listened, stood in the doorway with an angry face and 
her hands upon her hips. 

“So!” she cried in a shrill tone, “So! It’s come to 
this, has it? We must be harbouring murderers at 
the Blue Boar, must we? Ob, you vile, you owda- 
cious gal—if you haven't give him pvison to save him 
from the gallus and do honest people out of the 
reward for him, I’m not a-standing under my own 
roof. Yah, you bad un!” 

With this latter objurgation she rushed forward, 
pushed Vida contemptuously aside, and thrust the head 
of the sick man back upon the pillow. It only fell 
forward again. 





CHAPTER XLL 
AMBROSE COPLEY'S CONFESSION. 


‘Tis done: 
T've done the thing I ought. 
The Hunchback. 

Viva Hype instinctively evied out. She could not 
endure to see the woman's coarse hands laid upon the 
dear head of him who was so precious to her. 

It filled her with more herve than even the con- 
fession which had just fallen from his lips. 

The indignation of Mrs. Tulkins was intense, and 
her black eye added not a little to the look of ferocity 
which her face expressed. 

“Why, you wicked, shameless gal!” she cried out, 
“* go along, do!” 

And seizing the poor girl by the shoulder she in 
the most unceremonious manner thrust her from the 
room. 

In vain did Vida plead to be permitted to return. 

“He is dying,” she urged. “ You cannot have the 
heart to keep me from his side.” 


eameat.once in answer ‘to ‘the note, which was as 
ory a8 it was ilf-spélt,-and ato hie ears “4 
story, nothing ut the rewar 
and a deal ‘heat ae Providence which had 
ena’ her to bring a murderer to justice. 

It was a, of this woman's tact that in speaking 
to the doctor she bad.said nothing about the supposed 
attemptat poisoning on the partof Vida, with a view 
to saving her lover from the gallows. That tale would 
not have gone far with a medical man ready to apply 
tests in respect to it. But with the clergyman Mrs. 
Tulkins had no hesitation on this point: she even 
made it (in preference to the three hundred pounds) 
her reason for stirriug in this disagreeable business ; 
and the clergyman was immensely impressed with this 
part of the story. He also listened attentively to the 
terms of the confession which Mrs. Tulkins had 
overheard, and which he wrote down at her dicta- 
tion. 

How near the literal truth she was able to make 
Ambrose Copley’s words may be gathered by a com- 
parison of what fell from his lips as recorded in the 
last chapter andthe following copy of the paper 
which the reverend gentleman carried off in his 
pocket book : 

“Elizabeth Tulkins is ready to make oath and 
depose before any magistrate as follows:—I am tho 
landlady of the Blue Boar, Maidstone. On Wednes- 
day, the 15th instant, Ambrose Copley—name then 

unknown—was brought to my house suffering from 
@ gunshot wound in the rightarm. He has remained 
with me until this 21st day of July. This morning 
I overheard a conversation between himand a young 
woman named Vida Hyde. In the course of that 
conversation the said Ambrose Copley said, ‘T can- 
not die without confessing my heavy crime. It was 
I who took your father's life. I won’t say how far he 
gravated me and made it his own fault. He 
deserved his death. Iam guilty.’ When hesaid this 
he owned he thought they were his last words or ho 
would not have confessed.” 

fo this precious document the landlady appended 
her mark with the utmost alacrity. 

Perhaps she. believed that it contained the solemn 
truth. She might have done, for it is quite as near as 
evidence usually approaches the thing given evidence 
of. Atall events, it was what she wished to believe 
and to have others believe, and she was ready to 
swear to it. 

Before long an opportunity of doing so was afforded 
her. 
Vida was sitting in the miserable room assigned 
her, a prisoner—for the door was locked—indulging 
her own melancholy thoughts, and painfully anxious 
to know the fate of Ambrose, whether he was alive 








It was with such a struggle and in so faint a tone 


“ Haven't I?” cried the virago, turning the key in 


or dead. She was sitting in the gathering gloom of 
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the evening, when she was interrupted by the entrance 
of two persons, both unknown to her. 

One of these strang introduced himself as a 
clergyman—it was he who bad taken down the con- 
fession—the other, a little pompous man, with a hard 
voice, anni himself as a justice of the peace. 

“And we wait on you,” the latter stated, ‘‘ partly 
as ap act anesutnmconsy te give you a word of 
friendly warning. y The unfortunate man lying in the 
room u 
“Not dead? You are not come to tell me that he 
is dead ?” 

So Vida interru 

“No,” said the justice, in a severe tone, “ he is not 
dead, I believe?”—he put the reply half in the form 
ofa question lo his clerical f as if it was an 
immaterial point on which he was not quite certain— 
“Not dead?. No; I thought not. But that.is beside 
the question. This unhappy man has, I am in- 
formed, made an important confession to you—has 
confessed a murder, in fact ?” 

“Qonfessed? You cannot mean—” Vida began, 
terrified 4 measure, 

“ Gently,” interrupted the justice, “let me tell you 
at once that denial is useless, and that subterfuges 
will neither serve him nor help you. The truth is that 
this confession was overheard, has been written down, 
and sworn to. Here you have the facts. And now it is 
my painful duty to add that in the trial which must 
take place, should the unhappy being survive, that 
confession will be put in as evidence, and you will be 
subpomaed to swear to it. But as an act of courtesy, 
it shall, if you'wish it, be handed to you now, while 





the words in which it -was made are fresh in your | 


mind, and I shall be happy to hear your version of 
any point, should there be any discrepancy between 
you and the other witness. Here is the paper.” 

hetero and bewildered, Vida took the deposi- 
tion and it quickly through. 

“These were not his words,” she then exclaimed, 
indignantly. 

“Do they convey his meaning?” the justice asked. 

Perhaps toa certain extent.” 

“To what extent ?” 

“ Indeed, I can hardly tell. I am not sure that I 
understood the bearing of all he said; he was feeble 
and inaudible, and I was agitated, and thus-——” 

“Thus it may happen that a disinterested listener 
meaning better than you 


“No, I think not. Ob, is it possible that any 
one could be base enough, mean enough, to play the 
listener, and that a will accept their testimony 
against his very life?” 

The little justice frowned, and his brow puckered up. 

“My dear madam,” he said, “ pray let us keep to 
the question, The question is—for I will state it for 
you again—does this paper contain in substance— 
apart—the confession made to you this 
morning ?” 

Vida hesitated. 

“In two words —did you or did you not understand 
him to confess his complicity in your father's murder?” 

Still she hesitated. 

“] dare not answer you,” she at length burst out, 

“You dare not refuse,” was the reply, “that is, 
when the oath is administered and that question is 
repeated. One way or the other you must answer. 
Let me give you a friendly caution—it is easy to 
commit perjury, and not so easy to escape the con- 
sequences of it. I had hoped that you would have 
done your duty in spite of yourfeelings. Every right 
and proper sentiment ought to prompt you to give 
up a secret of this kind, and more especially so when 
it is the murderer of your own father you are seeking 
to shelter and protect.” 

Thus appealed to, Vida burstintoa 

“Tt is too horrible!” she exclaim 
do? Oh, whatshallI do?” 

“The course of duty is clear enough,” the clergy- 
man said, speaking for the first time. ‘If this con- 
fession is true in substance, it would be sinful, in- 
deed, were you to deny it. And how could you hope 
for peace or rest going through the world with the 
seciet of your father’s murder on your conscience 
undivulged ?” 

“But how can I give my word against his life? 
Oh, you do not kuow what Ambrose Copley has been 
to me. You do not know how we have grown up 
together, he as my true brother, and I loved and petted 
as sister never was. And now, when you have 
learned the dreadful secret confided to my ears by his 
dying lips, yeu tell me it is right that I should help 
to blacken his name, and perbhaps—heaven help me!— 
bring him to a dreadful end, I cannot do it. I cannot, 
I will not !” 

“You refuse to sign this paper, then?” said the 
— 


xysm of tears. 
“What shall I 





“IfI must give it—yes.” 

“And so, for the sake of your own feelings, you 
delay taking a step which will do justice to innocent 
men suspected of this deed? You cannot keep this 
secret to yourself, even if you desired to lay such a 
burden on your life. You must admit the truth of 
the confession here written down when placed upon 
your oath, aud why shrink from the duty now? By 
so doing you do instant justice to tle men now 
lying under gross and undeserved suspicion. You 
have but to speak, and you free their names and clear 
their characters from the imputation which this young 
man’s guilt has brought upon them. And, after all, 
it is a mere matter of form. It is only another 
pie attesting a confession already accredited upon 
oat Ye 

“Quite right,” the clergyman chimed in, “it is a 
matter of form, and a matter of right.” 

Vida knew not what to answer. Distracted with 
her own grief, and the importunities of these subtle 
pleaders, swayed in one direction by love, and urged 
on the other by an innate sense of right and desire to 
act justly, she at length yielded, and affixed her sig- 
nature to the confession which Ambrose Copley had 
never made—to what was in truth a gross corruption 
of his words. 

It was a fatal step. 

Directly it was done the heart of the distracted girl 
misgave ler. 

But it was too late. 

The next morning every newspaper of the day 
appeared with acopy of the confession of Ambrose 
Copley of the murder of David Hyde, as made in the 

resence and bearing the signatures of Elizabeth 
ulkins and—Vida Hyde. 


CHAPTER XLIl. 
THE EFFECTS OF ‘THR CONFESSION. 
What shall wi'bhold 
A desperate woman brooding o'er her wrongs? 
With every thought she maddens; judgment reels, 
Reason is powerless; only passion rules, 
And to its guidance trusted allislost. The Compact. 

Tux first effect of the publis!ied confession was to 
restore the Golden Tenor to the public of which he 
was the idol, the pet, the infatuation. 

The Temple irradiated by his genius had been 
dark and gloomy enough daring his incarceration ; 
its Hebraic proprietor had tried other noveltiesin vain, 
his seats were deserted, his pockets empty. Boldero 
alone could fill either, and his release was signalized 
by an illumination over the entrance porch, consisting 

a star and H.B. in gas, in place of the crown and 
V.R. which sometimes had a place there. 

But Boldero’s heart was sad within him. 

For these public honours he cared nothing, and 
even the joy of clasping his bright-haired Aglaia in his 
arms again, and being once more among his beloved 
flowers, failed to console him. 

For what had happened to himself he cared little. 
It was for Ambrose that he was troubled. T'o believe 
him guilty was to upset his faith in human nature. 

The Star's detention in prison had been achieved 
by means of a little instrument of torture in use 
among the magistracy of tiiis country, and the nature 
of which is not generally understood. It is called 
“remand.” Whenever persons are brought up on 
charges which cannot be sustained, or whenever it is 
thought desirable to keep them in sight, then this ex- 

ient is had recourse to. It is an illegal form of 
mprisonmeut—often amounting in effect to the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, of which one hears 
so much just now, and of course is frequently grossly 
al 


It was so in Boldero’s case. There was never any 
pretence for saying that he had a hand in the murder 


it; but they did think that he was a yarty to the es- 
cape of Ambrose Copley. They felt convinced that he 
could have given them information about him bad he 
chosen, and as a punishment for his obstinacy they 
kept him under lock and key by means of perpetual 
remands. 

And now in dismissing him the magistrate half ad- 
mitted this. 

He said, “ You are an obstinate person, or you might 
have been set free long ago. Your mistaken kindness 
towards your friend has, you see, done no good. He 
has confessed his guilt after all.” 

Those were the words which rang in Boldero’s 
ears as he sought his home and returned to his avoca- 
tions. 

“He has confessed his guilt after all.” 

Had he? 

There were the very terms of the confession set down 
in black and white before him, and yet, such was this 
man’s innate belief in his friend's innocence, that he 
persisted in asking himself that question —* Had he 2?” 

Moreover he persisted in auswering it with an in- 


of David Hyde. The police themselves did not credit | q 





He would not believe it. 

No such incredulity troubled Fabian Temple. 

The announcement of the confession filled him 
with the liveliest satisfaction. The gloom which 
ever since the memorable night that landed him on 
the hill-top of fortune had hung over him disappeared. 
Ho was gay, buoyant, hilarious; the exuberant 
spirits of boyhood seemed to have returned to him. 
For several preceding nights he had betaken him- 
self at acertaia hour to a house in Russell Square, 
lately taken by new comers, and in this place had 
spent considerable time. 

Directly the good news reached him, he took a cab 
and burried off to this house. He was shown up into 
a large, ill-furnished drawing-room, and was ther 
speedily joined by two persons, . 
Both of these we have met before. 

In one it was not difficult to recognise Margaret 
Gath, the returned convict, whose unnaturally 
white face had created such an impression at court on 
the day of her presentation. The other was her 
brother—as she calléd him—the Rev. Abel Gath, the 
disreputable clergyman of the strange house, called 
the Moat, near Newcastle. 

Without a word Fabian placed a copy of a paper 
containing the confession in the woman's hands. 

She read it,and her cruel eyes sparkled with satis- 

faction. 

“ Your course is clear, then ?” she asked. 

“a Yes.” 

“Tt is in vain that your pretended wife rages and 

threatens? She may call you ‘ murderer;’ she calls 

you so in vain. Here is the answer.” 

“True. Delay therefore is useless. Our plans may 

at once be carried into execution, I shall at once 
oceed to make public the true relations betweén 

Hilda Temple, as she calls herself, and myself — 

unless indeed she will listen to reason. You on your 

part are prepared to assert that no marriage has ever 

taken place between us.” 

““T am,” said Abel Gath, in the husky voice pecu- 
liar to hard drinkers. 

“Your version is——’ 

“That at the time I was not a priest, having left 
the church”—that was his way of saying he had been 
turned out of it— that the ceremony was not per- 
formed within consecrated walls, nor within canonical 
hours, nor was it properly witnessed. Indeed, it was 
no marriage ceremony at all, and was merely gone 
through, as is often the case on the Continent, at the 
request of the parties, to save appearances.” 

“ That being quite understood by the ladv herself 
at the time?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ And this you are prepared to state——” 

“ On oath.” 

Fabian held out his hand, and the shameless Gath 
grasped it with his, cold and bloated as it was, while 
the woman Margaret looked on, a smile puckering 
her dead-white cheek. 

So the conspiracy against a simple, loving, long- 
suffering wife was sealed, and Fabian left the house 
a debased and degraded man; but with no sense of 
his degradation. He had no sense of anything but 
the passion that infatuated him and dragged him on- 
wards, In the fervour, impetuosity, madness of that 
he never gave a thought to the wickedness to which 
he was consenting in company with these depraved 
agents, who had got him in their toils. 

Nay, so sad is the power of self-delasion that he had 
already half persuaded himself into a belief of what 
they stated and what he so wished had been 
thetruth. The subject of the illegality of his marriage 
had been so often talked of between them, that at last 
he began to question it himself. There seemed so 
many formalities to comply with that the chances of 
their having all been observed seemed out of the 


” 


uestion. 

It was full of this feeling that he quitted the house 
in Russell Square, and proceeded to the residence of 
that idol of his infatuation, the Lady Edith Court- 
land. 

On the road the cabhe had hastily sprung into— 
for in his excited state he did everything at fever 
heat—came into collision with a vehicle going in an 
opposite direction. _ 

he collision was slight, and only sufficient to cause 
him to look out for a moment. 

In that moment be saw two things. He saw that 
the vehicle was a brougham belonging to the Earl of 
Courtland, with two persons in it. He saw also that 
one of those—one whose head was thrust out and 
hastily withdrawn—was Doctor Vosper. 

In a second the vehicles had parted. 

Totally ignorant of it himself, in that second Fabian 
Temple had looked on at one more of the effects of 
Ambrose Copley’s confession. 

It was the effect which it had produced on the 
forlorn and desperate Hilda, under the demoniacal in- 
fluence of her evil genius—the doctor. 

The unhappy woman had, as we know, discouraged 








“You prefer giving your testimony in the witness- 
box?” 


credulous shake of the head. 
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the interference of this incarnation of jealousy and 
hate, when in an unlucky moment he had shown the 
cloven foot, and laid bare the motive which iuspired 
his commiseration and advice. She had ordered him 
from her presence, despising him alike for his evil 
influence and for his admiration of the Lady Edith. But 
he-was notto be repelled. Soclearly did he perceive 
that his only chance of sweeping this last and most 
detested rival from his path was by inflaming Hilda's 
resentment beyond the bounds of endurance that he 
refused to be shaken off. 

He persisted in the course he had laid out for 
himself 

This he was able to do much more effectually after 
the open, not to say heartless, mannerin which Fabian 
had proclaimed the nullity of the marriage tie binding 
Hilda to himself. 

From that hour he found the hapless wife ready to 
listen to his advice and suggestions, though reluctant 
to have recourse to the last desperate step she had 
threateved, that of denouncing her husband as a 
murderer, , 

Against this she. had urged that, not having 
witnessed his crime, she could only state her moral 
convictions on the point, accompanied by such cir- 
camstanees as pointed to his guilt beyond all reason- 
able doubt. 

On this point Vosper was able to secure strong 
corroborative evidence. 

It will already have been gathered that it was he 
who, concealed behind one of the statues in the hall, 
listened to the interview between Fabian and old 
Abuer in the library, which resulted in the gift of the 
two hundred pounds. 

This interview was repeated to the suspicious wife, 
losing nothing in the repetition, be sure, and she 
was asked to draw her own inference. If Fabian 
‘Temple was not guilty, why should he have parted 
wit! that money without a remonstrance ? 

Hilda had no satisfactory reply to make to that query, 
and it confirmed her in what she already believed. 

Close upon this appeared the confession of Am- 
brose Copley’s guilt. 

Had that met Hilda's ears simply as it stood, the 
effect of it unquestionably would have been to have 
dissipated her suspicions. ; 

This, however, Doctor Vosper took care should not 
be the case. He prepared her mind for it in the most 
subtle and ingenious manner. Heshowed that, as the 
newspapers reported, Ambrose Copley was in the last 
stage of prostration, both of mind and body. He gave 
instances where, in the course of his own experience, 
persons in that weak state had mistaken horrors 
preying on their minds for facts of which they were 
cognisant—a thing very likely to happen in a fugitive 
flying from justice and overtaken by delirium or 
mental aberration, the effect of a wound. ‘Then’ he 
reminded her of the immense importance that it was 
to Fabian to establish Ambrose Copley’s guilt as the 
one means of saving himself. And having done this 
he asked—What more probable than that this person 
‘Pulkins was in his pay, and would seize the very first 
opportunity of serving lim by attesting such a con- 
fession, however made? As to poor Vida, what could 
be expected in the way of judgment or discrimination 
irom a timid, hysterical girl, listening half dead to the 
words of her dying lover ? 

Tt was in this way that’ Hilda’s mind was prepared 
for this confession. 

‘You question its genuineness, then?” she asked 
the dwarfed doctor. 

He burst into a sardonic laugh. 

“ Youask me that question?” he exclaimed. 

“True. Itis impossible: unless ‘s 

“Tis impossible, without qualification of any kind, 
and we knowit. This man cannot be guilty, or Fabian 
is frightened at a bugbear. Is that likely? Is it 
credible that he should be awed into silence, worked 
into a state of absolute terror at the mere threat of 
what you can disclose, if there was nothing in it. Cun 
you believe that ?” 

“No. You are right.” 

“But now see what will happen should this so- 
called confession remain uncontradicted and the author 
of it should die. Let Ambrose Copley die, and no 
word that you can utter will clear his memory from a 
crime which, it will be said, he has himself confessed. 
Confessed? Yes; if in his own sober moments he 
had written those words and appended his own sig- 
nature to them. Confessed? No; not to my satis- 
faction, when we have the mere report of two listening 
women. Still, uncontradicted, it will satisfy the 
world, and then what does Fabian care? What need 
has he to fear you or your accusations? His course 
is freed from impediments, and he will only have 
to*repudiate his marriage with you, and to offer 

imself at.once to the Lady Edith’s acceptance. 
"Chat ceurse, he has himself told you, he is prepared 
to take.” 

“No, no!” cried Hilda. this one tender chord vibrat- 
ing into protest. 








“Unless you are prepared to repeat your accusa- 
tion,” suggested the doctor. 

She put her hands to her head and rocked herself to 
and fro, 

“T must do it,” she said. “It is my fate.” 

“Unless you will suffer the innocent to bear the 
brand of this man’s guilt.” 

“ But I love him—I love him !” 

“ A love which he neither values nor responds to.” 

“TI would give my life for his love!” 

“* And he sacrifices your honour for his ambition, as 
he did not scruple to sacrifice another's life to his 
necessities.” 

“ But Iam his wife——” 

“No! Youware the mistress he has cheated with 
a show of marriage, and throws aside at the prospect 
of gaining a wife suited to his rank and fortune.” 

The hapless woman started to her feet, bewil- 
dered, distracted, but white with passionate resent- 
ment. 

“ How dare you offer these words to me ?” she de- 
manded. 

“Men dare use any language to women of your 
class,” was the reply. 

“ My class!” 

The words were shrieked out rather than uttered. 

“Yes: the class to which Edith Courtland’s lover 
is ready to consign you.” 

“Never! He shall not live to do it !” 

Doctor Vosper sprang towards a bell and rang it. 

A servant entered. 

“ Your mistress’s brougham.” 

It was this brougham which Fabian Temple en- 
countered on his way to Mayfair. 

(To be continued) 





Proportion oF THE SexeEs.—The changes which 
have taken place in various countries in the propor- 
tion of the male tothe female portion of the popu- 
lation, present a curious problem; in France and 
England the excess of females is rapidly increasing, 
while in Austria the contrary is thecase. Tn the last 
named country the diminution of female births. has 
been continual and increasing since 1830, and at pre- 
sent itamounts to 3-10ths per cent. in six years, a 
rate which, if continued for two centuries, would 
leave few women inthe country. In England, as is 
well known, the change is progressing in the opposite 
direction. In France the male have always been in 
excess of the female births, the proportion being for 
a long time 106 boys to 100 girls, but of late the pro- 
portion has been on the decline; it fell to 104°80 in 
1860, but rose again to 105°53 in 1862, The propor- 
tion, however, varies in different parts of the 
country, the proportion of boys being always greater 
in the rural districts than in the towns, and generally 
less in Paris, or rather in the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Seine, than elsewhere. 

REFERRING to the recent pillar letter-box robberies, 
a correspondent writes to say, that in Italy they bave 
boxes fixed so as to project from walls.. The bottoms 
of such boxes are made to open so as. toJet the letters 
fall out into a bag which is carried. by the postman, 
whose duty it is to collect the contents at stated times, 
The openings by which letters are put into such boxes 
are furnished with an inside spring arrangement, s0 
that no letters can be taken out of any box through 
the opening by which they were inserted; even the 
man whose business it is to. colleet the letters cannot 
abstract a single letter, for the top of the leathern bag 
which he carries has an iron covering plate adapted 
to an iron frame, corresponding with exactly aud fit- 
ting into a groove underneath the projecting letter-box, 
which after having adjusted, he inserts into the letter- 
box a key, which opens at thesame time the bottom of 
the letter-boxand the lidof the bag, by which meansthe 
letters naturally fall into the bag by their own weight. 
The bag, however, cannot be withdrawn until the 
covering plate of the bag and the bottom of the box 
are again closed and locked, and the key taken 
out. 

Prmitive Foop or Max.—Men, we are told, in 
the first stage of society, when it was yet in its sim- 
plest form and ere communities were organized, lived 
on the fruits and herbs and roots which were spon- 
taneously produced, as if they were acting in confor- 
mity with the Divine command to Adam: “And 
thou shalt eat the herbs of the field.” From what we 
know of the alimentary habits of the South Sea Is- 
landers, and the people of some other portions of 
tropical regions, we can readily understand with what 
facility a population not over numerous could subsist 
on such fruits as the plantain, the bread-tree, the 
cocoa and the date, and roots like the cassava and 
the yam, without their being addicted to agriculture 
or scarcely using any tillage. ‘These people, living in 
a warm climate, would care little for animal food, and 
it would be easy to make the prohibition to use it an 
article of religion, as in the case of the Hindoos. But 
it is also equally demonstrable, that in more northern 


latitudes, in which the earth was less lavish of nntri- 
tive vegetables of spontaneous growth, men would be 
prompted to make up the deficiency of vegetable by 
the addition of animal food. Contemporaneous with 
the first addiction to agriculture by a hitherto savage 
people, would be the domestication of certain animals, 
and the use of their milk for nourishment and of their 
wool and hair for clothing. Some nomad tribes, such 
as the Tartars and Arabs, have never gone. beyoud 
the pastoral stage, or, at the most, have- been content 
with procuring for themselves by limited culture, often 
by barter or pillage, a small quantity of grain for 
bread. Their use of animal food is irregular, and 
more as an hospitable treat than for daily cousuiwp- 
tion. 





DUTIES. 

Should we with bolts and bars shut up the knowledgo: 
which leads to domestic bliss—whose w the very infant: 
yearns to know ? 

In order to discharge out duty in a proper: manner, 
in every relation of life, it is highly necessary, that 
before we enter into any relation, we set. ourselves to 
examiue. with care what are the, duties which. it 
especially requires: what kind of behaviour will render 
us mest agreeable, and useful to those with whom. we 
are corcerned for the general good. 

That we expect not perfection in any, nor lay: too 
much stress on the nicety of honour and respect, that. 
we make favourabie interpretations, and the most in- 
dulgent candid allowances, in all cases,, that. the 
nature of the cases. themselves. will bear —that, we 
animadvert not too strictly on Jittle failings and imdis- 
cretions, nor even be over rigid in censuring greater 
miscarriages, which appear to have | proceeded, from 
precipitation, oversight, want of due reflection, and 
the like, and not from a vicious, malevolent heart, or 
a real intention to offend. { 

That we avoid moroseness,, which quickly spreads: 
and propagates itself, and makes others sullen and 
disobliging ; unjust suspicions, which are the bane of. 
friendship, and destroy mutual confidence ;. excesses 
of passion, which blind the understanding, that it 
cannot form a right judgment; and pride, one of the 
most turbulent and unsociable of the bad principles by 
which human natureis actuated, the parent of discord,. 
and averse to every offica of humanity. 

And finally, that we preserve an even temper, or, if 
it, happens to be at any time inflamed and. irritated, 
allay the ferment, and reduce it to a state of composure: 
and tranquillity as soon as possible, A. J. 








S1exs or Raty.—When the odour of flowers is wn- 
usually perceptible, rain may be expected, as the air- 
when damp couveys the odour more effectively’ than 
when dry. Damp air being also a better conductor of 
sound than dry, the sound of mills, railway trains, 
distant bells, &c., may be heard more plaiuly:just be-- 
fore rain. 

Aw Enousn Hermit.—For some two. or’ tliree: 
weeks a very strange character has been living near 
Seaton Snook, Northumberland. He has for a habi- 
tation the body of a cab vebiclé, which is secured to 
the bottom of a boat, and which hé has fitted up with: 
@ fireplace, shelves, seats and a small table, His food: 
is fish—chiefly mussels, His personal appéarance is- 
anything but inviting, wearing, as he does, old-- 
fashioned and dirty apparel, and shaggy beard.’ He is 
rather fond of reading out of some old law books; and’ 
from the style of his reading. one would judge he 
had been favoured with a good education. He at-. 
tends regularly at Seaton church. 

Fiiperts were originally brought out of Pontus 
into Natolia and Greece, and were therefore called 
Pontic nuts. From thence they were procured by the 
Romans, and brought into Italy, where they acquired 
the name of Abellan or Avellan nuts, from Abella or 
Avella, a town of Campania, where the best were cul~ 
tivated (Pliny, b.xv., c. 22), and from thencearose the 
French name, Aveline. . When first known in this 
country they were called nuts with full beards, to. 
distinguish them from the common hazel nut, as it 
will be observed that the husk or covering of this nut 
resembles a man’s fyll beard; this was first corrupted. 
into “ filbeard” and “ filberd,” and from thence into 
filbert. 

Fire 1s tae Om Recrons.—An extensive con- 
flagration. occurred on Bennehof Run, Venango 
County, Pennsylvania, February 2. The fire 
originated from a spark from the smoke stack of the 
Getty Well. ‘The scene of the conflagration was in 
the very heart of the oil regions, being a short 
distance north of the Hyde aad Egbert Farm, on 
which is situated the Maple Shade Wells and the 
Coquette and Jersey Wells, which were at one time 
in great danger from the burning oil runnivg down 
Oil Creck. The progress of the fire was stayed. at 
Well No. 29, partly because this well was not yet in 
operation, and partly from the, persistency with which 
an Trish labourer, at tho risk of his own life, poured 
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water down the sides of the tank. At least half of 
the wells further up the creek were saved. It is sup- 

sed that the carpenters engaged about the Getty 
Well had been smoking, and thus originated the fire. 
So soon.as tie tanks burst the liquid flames rolled 
down the valley of the Run, licking up the water and 
everything in itscareer. In half an hour from the 
first outbreak, a stream of fire nearly half a mile in 
length extended down the stream, wrapping in flames 
no Jess than nine of the best wells on the Run, and 
several engine houses and derricks were thus con- 
sumed. The bridges both on the railroad track and 
highway were generally burned. Burning pools of 
oil, trees fiery to their tops, mouldering masses of 
ruined machinery, twisted tank hoops and blackened 
stumps, offices anid hill-side tell tle sad tale. Some 
ofthe wells destroyed produced from 200 to 250 
barrels per day. 


BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
, By E. D. E, N. Sournworra, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “AU Alone,” &c., &¢. 
=} 
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OHAPTER LVI. 

We may roam through this world, like a child at a feast, 

Who but sips at a sweet and then flies to the rest; 

And when pleasure s to grow dull in the east, 

We may open our wings and be off to the west; 

But if hearts that feel and eyes that smile, 

Are the dearest gifts that heaven supplies, 

We never need leave our own dear soil 

For sensitive hearts and sun-bright eyes. Moore. 

“Wo are you, man?” inquired Miss Conyers, 
looking in the face of the mysterious strauger. 

““Me? why, l’m just naebody!” answered the ap- 
parition, rather sulkily. 

“ Whet is your name ?” 

«Just ‘Tam McAlpine.” 

* Foretop Tom?” 

“ Ay, just Limsel’.” 

Miss Conyers sank down upon a coil of ropes, and 
drew thé trembling Irish girl to her side, and then 
said: 

“You have surprised me very much, and you have 
terrified this girl nearly out of her senses, but Iam 
glad to know that you were saved from the wreck ;” 
then ‘turning to her agitated companion, she said, 
“ Judith, you see it is Tom himself. Why don't you 
speak to him ?” 

“Sure I seeitnow. AndI’ll spake whin I’m able. 
I can’t yit!” sobbed Judith, covering her face with her 
apron, and rocking herself to and fro. 

“Ay; that willbe the way she has treated me ever 
sin’ I foregathered wi’ her on the deck. Screeching 
and rinning frame as if I had been Auld Nick!” com- 
plained the Scotchman. 

“No “wonder. -We all thought that you were 
drowned more than twoyears ago. And she took you 
for your own ghost. How were you saved ?” 

“Bren by a miracle—nae less, When the boat cap- 
sizéd T laid hold of an empty cask, whilk buoyed me 
up all night until the tide turned, when I was floated far 
outtosea. I gave mysel’up for lost, but held on tothe cask 
till my strength was weel nigh spent. At length 1 
was seen and picked up by the ither lifeboat, whilk 
had been beating about all that time. ‘Three 
days after, when our bread and water was nearly 
gane, our boat was picked up by an outward- 
bound Dutch merchantwan, and we were saved.” 

“ An almost miraculous preservation, indeed. You 
must have been astovished to see Judith here. Our 
preservation was quite as strange as your own.” 

“Ay,andI might e’en ha’ ta’er the lass Judith for 
a ghaist,if I hadna’ been tauld by the sailor lads of 
the cast-aways lostfrom the Sultana, and ta’en off the 
desert island by their captain.” 

“Ob, then you were ee to see us,” laughed 
Miss Conyers. “ But atill, 1-don't see how you should 
te here ?” 

“T was taken prisoner on board the Sea Scourge.” 

“Oh, ye were, were ye, ye born divil ?” exclaimed 
Judith, uncovering her face, and speaking for tho 
first time. ‘‘And so ye turned pirate and murtherer, 
did ye? ‘Troth, I’d rather ye’d been dhrowned in the 
say, so I had, than ye should have turned cut-tliroat.” 

“ Ay! that’s the way she’s abused me ever sin’ I 
met her on the deck,” grumbled the Scotchman. “Will 
ye hear a mon speak for himsel’ before you accuse him, 
lass?” 

“ And sure what can yo say for yourself at all at 
all, afther being found upon the Say Scourge among a 
lot iy divils ?” 

“+ Young leddy,” said the Scotchman, appealing to 
Miss Conyers, “ will you condescend to speak to the 

lass and bid her be reasonable?” 

“Indeed, McAlpine, I am so pained to hear that 
you were one of the crew of the Sea Scourge, that I 
have nothing to say against Judith’s natural indigua- 
tion,” said Miss Conyers. 


young leddy, ye'll let me expleen before you judge 
me.” 


“If you can explain to Judith’s satisfaction, I 
should like to hear you do it, McAlpine,” said Miss 
Conyers, gravely. 

“‘Aweel then, after our boat was picked up by the 
Dutchman, I took service with the captain and went 
the voyage to Calcutta, and then back to England. 
After whilk I shipped on a merchantman in St. 
Catherine's docks, calling hersel’ the Sea Scourge, 
bound for the West Indies.” 

“And fought ag’inst us, ye murthering divil,” 
put in Judith. 

“Nay, lass, that wasna my duty; I was on the 
foretop, and na at the guns. I helped to work the 
ship, that was a’; and e’en that, wi’ nae guid will ; 
for I aye argued wi’ mysel’ that I had been entrapped 
intil the service of the preevateer ; but I could na help 
mysel’ till thefight was over. I was wounded, as 
ye see, by abit splinter that struck my head, and I 
jad to the deck, breaking my arm and spraining my 
ankle.” 

“Tom, is it the truth ye're afther telling me?” 
inquired Judith, through her tears. 

“ Ay, lass; what else? D’ye think I would tell 
ye alee?” 

“ Thin, Tom, darlint, I beg your pardon entirely 
for thinking illiv ye. Troth——” 

And here Judith broke down and sobbed. 

* Hout tout, lass! dree your een and say nae mair,” 
said Tom. 

“ Tom, yo’re a jewel, sure ; bat how came you here 

at all atall, whin all but a few of the prisoners were 
left at Cape Town ?” 
*T tauld my tale to the captain, and said I would 
like to take service on the prize. And when I was 
able to leave my hammock he granted my petition and 
put me here.” 

“Och, Tom, jewel, sure my heart’s broke entirely 
wid the thought iv how I misthrusted and abused ye,” 
said Judith. 

“ Hout, lass, say nae mair. D'ye think a bit o’ hard 
word is gaun to part you and me after a’ that’s come 
and gane?” 

Miss Conyers had been for some time left out 
of the conversation. And now honest Tom became 
so extremely sentimental that she really felt herself 
one too many; and so she arose, and leaving the 
sweethearts together, slipped away to her seat in 
the stern, 

There presently her own ill-used lover joined her. 
And she gave him the solution of the ghost riddle by 
describing her meeting with Foretop Tom. 

‘‘Itis singular that I have never chanced to meet 
him,” said Justin. 

“T fancy that he has been below in his hammock 
until lately. He looks scarcely fit for duty now,” said 
Britomarte. 

And then, as the night was growing damp and 
chilly, and the lights in the cabin looked cheerful and 
inviting, Miss Conyers proposed to her companion to 
go below ; and they went and finished the evening in 
music and conversation. 

The next day Justin hadan interview with Foretop 
Tom, who was able to tell him much more relating 
to the rescue of the missionary party than he had 
learned from the Burneys. 

Tom related all that be knew, either from observ- 
ation or hearsay—how that the crew of the life boat, 
finding all their arguments and persuasions vain to 
induce their captain to desert the ship and join them, 
and being moved by the tears and prayers of the mis- 
sionaries’ wives, had at last consented to receive the 
two missionaries, who, being of slight form, they said, 
would not both together take up much more room 
than that left vacant by the stout captain. 

So they had been rescued from the wreck of the 
Sultana, picked up by the Dutch merchantman, and 
afterwards taken on board of the East Iadiaman, which 
was luckily bound to the very port of Calcutta for 
which they themselves had sailed in the ill-fated 
Sultana. 

From this time no event occurred to vary the mo- 
notony of the sea voyage. 

As they drew nearer to the shores of their native 
country, Justin and Britomarte began to experience 
an intense and ever deepening anxiety. How, after 
so long an absence, should they find the friends they 
had left at home? Were they well? Were they 
even living? Whocouldtell? How slow was their 
approach to their destination! how torturing their 

suspense ! 

There came a day when Lieutenant Ethel said : 

“In three. weeks, if we have good luck, we shall 
make Queenstown. 

And then they counted the weeks uatil the morning 
came when the young commander said: 

“Tf this weather. holds we shall be in‘port in four 
days.” 

And then they counted the days until the night 
arrived in which the lieute»4nt announced : 





“Ov, ay! a mon’ gets it on baith sides! May’be, 








“We shall be in Queenstown at dawn to-morrow.” 

And then they counted the hours. They sat up on 
deck until a late hour, hoping to be able to make out 
their native shore before going to rest. 

But there was no moon; and though the sky was 
clear and the stars bright overliead, yet the western 
horizon, on which their line of coast should appear, 
was veiled with clouds and fogs. 

At length, weary with watching, they bade each 
other good night and retired to their respective state- 
rooms. 

Yet even then and there they could not sleep. The 
keen anxiety as to how they should find their friends 
chased slumber from their eyes, uutil near dawn, 
when, as often happens tu night-watchers, they fell 
asleep from sheer exhaustion and slept profoundly 
until a late hour of the morning. 

Britomarte was tnen aroused by a loud rapping at 
her state-room door. 

Shestarted up, only half awake and much bewildered, 
and demanded : 

“ Who is there?” 

“ Sister, itis I. Ihave come to tell you that we 
are anchored off Queenstown,” answered the voice of 
Justin. 

With an irrepressible cry of joy Britomarte sprang 
up, and with hands trembling with delight began to 
dress herself. 

She was as much overjoyed by the announcement 
as though she had uot veen confidently expecting it. 
She was soon dressed and out on deck, where Justin 
advanced to meet her. 

He led her to where she could see the forest cf 
shipping in the harbour and tho forest of spires in the 
city beyond. 

“Good morning, Miss Conyers. Let us congaatulate 
each other.” 

“With all my heart!” exclaimed Britomarte, 
cordially grasping the hand that was extended to 
her. 

“* Hereare the morning papers, Rosenthal. A boat 
has just come alongside and brought them,” continued 
the young lieutenant, showing half a dozen of the 
journals of the day, which he immediately divided be- 
tween Justin, Britomarte and himself. 

But all-three were really too much excited to com- 
pose themselves to reading. 

They did but devour the telegraphic news, and they 
continued to talk until the steward came to say that 
breakfast was on the table. 

They went into the cabin and sat down at the table. 
But who could eat ? 

They drank some coffee and made a pretence of 
nibbling some bread and meat. 

But even the fresh eggs and beefsteak, rare luxuries 
to the voyagers, that the boat had brought alongside 
that morning in time for their breakfast, could not 
tempt them. 

They soon arose and made preparations to go on 
shore. 

The principal part of Justin’s, Britomarte’s, and 
Judith’s effects had been packed up for several days. 
All that they had to do now was to put up the few 
articles that they had left out-for immediate use. 

When this was done they put on their outer gar- 
ments and were ready to leave the ship—only wait- 
ing for Lieutenant Ethel, who had a few last orders to 
give before accompanying them on shore, 

Justin and Britomarte sat in the stern. 

‘“* My sister,” said the young man, “let me bea 
brother to you in reality. We are about to leave the 
ship which has been our home so long. The greater 
part of our effects has perished in the using, and the 
greater part of our means is lost. Tell me now, as 
you would tell your brother, what are your plans for 
the fature, Britomarte ?” 

“JT will,” she answered, frankly. ‘‘ Certainly my 
wardrobe is rather dilapidated, and nearly three years 
behind the times; but still, as it is clean and whole, I 
hope it will be considered decent and passable. For 
the rest I have about thirty pounds in gold, which 
you saved with my other effects from the wreck. This 
will suffice to take me to London, and keep mo for a 
few days.” 

“ Aid then 2?” 

“ As heaven wills,” 

Justin groaned. 

“Oh, Britomarte, my beloved! that you would give 
me a legal right to protect you!” 

“Justin! no more of that, I implore you, if we are 
to retain even the semblance of friendship,” she ex- 
claimed : 

“It is but a semblance on your part, at least, | some- 
times think,” said Justin, bitterly. 

Then quickly repenting the injustice of his words, 
he quickly added: 

“But no! you saved my life at the most imminent 
hazard of yourown. Yes, your friendship, Britomarte, 
passes tle love of other women. Yet, oh, my soul! 
why is it, why, that you abjure the only relation, in 
which we can rationally stand to each other? Well, 
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well—I will not ask you. I will try to be silent on 
that subject —silent for ever! I——”" 

His voice quite broke down, and he covered his 
working features with his hand. 

She looked at him and turned pale with the exceas 
of her own’ emotions. She laid her hand tenderly 
upon his, and faltered : 

“Justin! brother! dearest brother! I am not worth 
all this feeling; indeed, indeed, I am not, Justin. 
I would dieto give you content—heaven knows that I 
would! I would die, but I cannot marry, Justin! I 
cannot !” 

“I shall never again ask you to do so,” he mourn- 
fully replied;'“I shall—as soon as I see you safe to 
London, aud meet my father and my sister—I shall 
enlist ia thé army, and in discharging the high duty 
that I owe my country I shall seek to furget my private 
griefs.” 

** Yes, do se, Justin! doso, dearest brother! and my 
prayers shall follow you and the favour of heaven shull 
be upon you! And if youare not happy, you will still 
be blessed, since all who do their duty are so.” 

“ But it is not of myself that I think ; it is of you— 
of you! So young, so beautiful—and forgive me, Brito- 
marte—so poor aud friendless! When I think of 
that, and of your ebstinacy, all my strength and man- 
hood desert me!” 

“Nonsense, Justin; I have health, intellect, free- 
dom, and thirty pounds in gold to start with. Now, 
what would you think of a young man ia my place 
with all these advantages? Would you make such a 
moan over hin? Nota bit of it. You would think 
his prospects exceedingly promising. Now I assure 
you, Mr. Rosenthal, that—all other things being 
equal—a young woman is quite as well able to take 
care of bexself as a young man.” 

While they spoke Judith and Tom had been 
standing at a short distance away, conversing to- 
gether. 

Now the girl approached Miss Conyers, and 
stood rolling the strings of her bonnet and blushing 
deeply. 

“ Whatisit, Judith?” the young lady asked, kindly. 

“Sure, ma'am, ye know | towld yez that whin we 
landed I should go to me aunt, who keeps a ship 
chandler's slop on Wather-street, and she'd give me a 
home or get me a service ?” 

“Yes, Judith; are you not going there?—have 
you changed your mind ?” 

* Yes, ma'am, sure; but——” 

“ But what, Judith? Out with it,” said Justin. 

“ Me gay Tom wants me to marry him,” said the 
girl, turning as red as a cabbage rose. 

“ Well, Judith ?” said Britomarte. 

“ Well, ma'am, sure you rimimber I promised you 
nivir to marry any man till the laws was changed so 
the women could get the upper hand iv the mea 
entirely.” 

“Not exactly so, Judith; but you promised me 
never to marry until the gruel laws are changed so that 
we women may have our rights,” amended Brito- 
marte 


“ Well, ma'am, and sure ain't that all the same ?” 

“Not precisely. But what is it you wish to do 
now, Judith? Do you wish me to protect you 
against the importunities of your lover? I will do 
so effectually.” 

“ Ma'am!” 

“Do you wish me to speak to Lieutenant Ethel 
tv order Tom McAlpine to let you alone ?” 

“ Och, no, sure; not for the world, ma'am!” ex- 
claimed Judith in dismay. ~ 

“What do you want, then?” 

“Sure, ma‘am, 1 want ye to relaise me from me 
promise.” 

“TI thought so,” laughed Justia. 

“Te release you from your promise, Judith?” 
questioned Britomarte, with a mortified air. 

“ Yes, ma'am, plaise,” said Judith. 

“ You had better do it at once, sister, or she will 
break through it,” said Justin. 

“Why do you wish to be released from a promise 
so freely and deliberately given, Judith ?” gravely in- 
quired Miss Conyers. 

“ Well, yousee, ma'am,” answeredJudith, blushing 
and lookiug down and twirling her bonnet strings, 
“whin I made that same promise nivir to marrya 
man till the laws was changed, sure I was on that 
baste iv anisland, where there was nivir a man to 
matry at all at all—let alone belaiving me gay Tom 
was Ghrowned. So you see it made no difference. But 
now I'm back ina Christian counthry, and me gay 
Tom alive and well, and now sure I want to be relaised 
from me promise.” 

“ Well, Judith, I release you from your promise; 
but I do it only because I feel sure that if I did not 
you would break it.” 

“Sure, ma'am, | thank you kindly, soI do; and so 
will me gay Tom,” said Judith, much relieved, as she 
turned aud walked to rejoin her lover, who stood 
waiting for berin evident anxiety. 


“T never could understand why Judith should call 
that grave and stolid Scotchman her ‘ gay’ Tom,” 
said Justin. 

“ She did it first in covert sarcasm, no doubt, And 
she has since continued it from habit,” answered 
Britomarte. 

Lieutenant Ethel now joined them, saying that the 
boat was ready to take them ashore. 

They immediately arose aud went to the starboard 
side of the ship and descended to the boat, followed 
by the lieutenant. 

When they had all taken their places the boat was 
pushed off. A few rapid strokes of the oar brought 
them to the pier, where they got off—hailing with 
deep and heartfelt gratitude their native land. 





CHAPTER LVIL 


That spot of earth, where, from his bosom, 
The tirst weak tones of nature rose, 
Where first he oro the stainless blossem 
Of pleasure, yet unmixed with woes; 
Where, with his new born powers delighted, 
He grew beneath a mother's al 
There, there, the quenchless flame was lighted 
That sparkles for his native land. Watker. 

“ Now,” said Lieutenant Ethel, on taking a tem- 

rary leave of them, “ I have seme official business 
with the authorities here which must be attended to 
at once ; so [ shall have to leave you for a while; but 
I will send a man with you, and when you have found, 
and are settled in, your hotel for the present, you can 
send him back tothe slip with your address, and I 
will forward all your luggage without further trouble 
to yourself.” 

“ You pursue us with benelita,” said Justin, cordially 
pressing his hand. 

“ And if I succeed in seeing the parties I wish to 
see, and getting my business throug! in time, I will 
join you audspend the evening withyou. By the way, 
when do you ge en to 

“ By the first train to-morrow. I should go on to- 
night, but it is absolutely necessary that I should 
write toa friend there te prepare my sister for my 
arrival. You know that she must long have looked 
upon meas lost.” 

“Yes. Then, if you goon to-morrow, I think that 
T shall be able to accompany yeu. You are aware 
that I am the bearer of despatches to the Secretary 
ofthe Navy.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well! Good morning! I hope you will find 

leasant quarters. Martin, do you go with Mr. 

nthal’s party,” said the young lieutenant. Aud 

then, raising his cp to Miss Conyers, he struck into a 
by street and was soon out of sight. 

The sailor left in attendance upon Mr. Rosenthal 
stood hat in hand waiting orders. 

“ Martin,” said Justin, * go and call a carriage.” 

The man started on the crrand. 

Miss Conyers turned te Judith, who was standing 
with Tom McAlpine by ber side. 

“Judith,” said the young lady, “will you go with 
me to the hotel for the present ?” 

“No, thankyou kindly, ma'‘am. When the carriage 
comes, and 1 gee ye into it, sure Tom will take me to 
my aunt's. Aad whin I'veseen her, I can go back to 
the ship and fiad out from Mr. Martin where yez are 
stopping. And I will come up this evening to take 
leave iv yes.” 

“* Very well, Judith,” said Miss Conyers, with the tears 
starting in her eyes, forthe companionship of more 
than two years had very much attached her to the 
girl. 

In a fow moments the sailor returned with the 
carriage, and Justin pat Britomarte iuto it, fol- 
lowed her, and gave the driver an order to drive toa 
certain hotel, where he had ence been in the habit of 
stopping. 

lt was a quiet, respectable house, in a compara- 
tively still neighbourhood, and it happened to have 
some pleasant rooms vacaut and at the cisposal of our 

rty. 

“= soon as Justin had seen Britomarte comfortable 
in her apartment, he went down and dispatched the 
sailor back to the ship with his address for Lieutenant 
Ethel. 

Then Justin started out on foot to visit his uncle, 
Friedrich Rosenthal, the great mercliant, at his place of 
business in Chambers Street. Besides his earnest de- 
sire to see a kinsman whom he sincerely loved and 
esteemed, he felt a great anxiety to hear such news 
of his father and sister as Mr. Friedrich Rosenthal 
would probably be able to give him. 

He also needed funds te defray his hotel bill and 
his expenses to London, which he kuew his wealthy 
uncle would readily advance to him. 

Justin walked rapidly dowa the streets, sharply 
turning the coruers at ths imminent risk of upsetting 
old ladies and ruuning over little children, uatil be 
turned into Chambers Street, where every step that 





brought him wearer to hie uncle's housy and ty certain 





news of his beloved relatives increased his anxiety 
and took away his breath. 

He came in sight of the house and looked up. A 
strange name occupied the siguboard. 

Steinfeldt. 

There was a sudden pause in his circulation; 
then, he hurried into the house, and glanced up and 
down the long lines of bales of goods, and upon the 
strange array of faces behind them. 

One of the strangers advanced to meet him. 

“What would you look at, sir?” 

“TIs—has Mr. Friedrich Rosenthal retired from 
business ?” faltered Justin. 

— Friedrich Rosenthal? I am not able to say, 

Meaty « peas, oi, copied tea yong an, long 

. ya , sir,” re 6 yo man, 
surprised at the question. iis 

“Is the—is Mr. Steinfeldt in?” 

“ Yes, sir—in the counting-house.” 

Justin bad no cards, but he took a sorap of paper 
from a writing table near, and wrote his name, and 
handed it to the young man, saying : 

“Will you take this to Mr. Sivinfoldt 2” 

The youth started off: on the errand, and presently 
returned, accompanied by a stout, respectable-looking, 
middle-aged man, whose rubicuad countenance ex- 

Y re relati of late Mr. 

“You area ive of the ~ Rosenthal, I 
presume ?”said this gentleman. 

“ The late !” echoed Justin, oneing back. 

“ Ah! Iam very sorry, exceedingly sorry to have 
spoken so thoug htlessly. But, blessmy soul, I 

——And it has been so ori” 


—over a 
stammered Mr. Steinfeldt, with a full. of sym- | 


pathy. 

“T have been absent from this country for more 
than two years. I have just returned from India,” 
said Justin, not wishing then and there to epter upom 
the particulars of his shipwreck. 

“Bless my soul, yes! And you knew nothing of 
what had Powe b here. Letters, perhaps, mis- 
carried, or you. Dear me! yes, it. must be « 
great shock. Come into my counting-house and re- 
cover yourself. Here, Perkins ! wine—quick !”,, said 
Mr. Steiafeldt, leading the way to the back of the 

followed by Justin, who accepted his in- 
vitation only that he might learn the particulars of 
his uncle's , and if possible, also, some news of 
his father and sister. 

The kind-hearted merchant made him sit down in 
an easy chair. Aad when the wine came pressed 
upon him aglass of good old 

“ Yes, it isa great shock. 
than a year since my uncle died?” 

“Tt has been —about fourteen months.” 

“ What was the cause of his death ?” 

“ An attack of pneumonia, that carried him off 
after about ten days’ illness 2?” 

“Were any of his family with him?” 

“ He had no family of his own, as you probably 
know. Hehadone brother in Germany, but of course 
there was no time to summon him. His orphan 
wy young lady from London, was with him when 

e ” 

“But he had @ brother in London—a Lutheran 
minister,” said Justin, feeling his heart stand still. 

“Ah, yes—the father of that niece who was with 
him in his last moments. But he went before.” 

* Oh-h-h!” groaned Justin, dropping his head upon 
the table with such a moan of unspeakable agony that 
the good merchant sprang to his feet and over 
him, exclaiming : 

“Lord forgive me! And you—you are his son, 
and I bave blurted this dreadful news so suddenly. 
I was thinking that you were the son of the brother 
in Germany.” 

Justin did not answer. His shoulders rose and fell 
with the great sobs that shook his frame, 

The merchant went andclosed the door of the room, 
and drew the bolt, so that no other eyes should louk 
upon the anguish of his fellow man. 

‘ “My sister—where is she?” at length asked 
ustin. 

“ She returned to London, enriched by the will of 
her uncle, who constituted her the sole heiress of his 
immense wealth.” 

“Enriched in fortune, but oh, how impoverished in 
home!” groaned Justia. Theu rising, he held out his 
hand to the merchant, saying, “I thank you, sir, for 
the information you have given, as well as for your 
delicate kindness toa heavily stricken man. Aad I 
will bid you good day.” 

“ Have you a carriage at the dvor?” inquired the 
— merchant. 

se 0.” 

“Then I must order one for you. You are aot 
oe condition to walk through the streets, Mr. Rosen- 


Justin bowed his thanks and resumed his seat. 
And when the carriage was anuounced, he took 
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Jeave of the friendly merchant and drove to his 


He went at once to his own room, and gave 
way to the sorrow that was almost bursting his 
bosom. 

Some hours Jater, when he had attained some degree 
of calmness, he entered the sitting-room occupied in 
common by himself and Britomarte. 

Miss Conyers was deeply engaged reading. 

On hearing the door open she looked up, and was at 
once shucked by seeing Justin enter, looking pale as 
death, and wearing the traces of deep grief upon his 


brow. 

Shethrew down the paper and started up to meet 
him, exclaiming breathlessly : 

“Justin, what is the matter? What news have you 
heard ?—Erminie?” 

He crossed the room and threw himself upon the 
sofa. 

“ Erminie!” again gasped Miss Conyers, in breath- 
less anxiety. 

“Britomarte, Erminie is alive and well, but— 
fatherless!” he groaned, covering his face with his 
hands, 

“Oh, Justin! Oh, Justin! Ob, my dear, dear 
brother !” she cried, and forgetting all her pride, she 
hastened to hisside, put her arms around his neck, 
drew his head upon ber bosom, and bending her face 
upon it wept, with him. 

And her sympathy was an unspeakable consola- 


tion. 

Later in the day Justin nerved himself to write a 
letter to his sister, and this letter he enclcsed in 
another one directed to aclerical friend in London, to 
whom he announced his return, and whom he solicited 
to go and break the news cautiously to Erminie, and 
prepare her for.his arrival. 

aving posted this letter with his own hand, to 
ensure its going by the evening mail, he returned, 
and dined alone with Britomarte in their sitting 
room. 

Lieutenant Ethel, true to his engagement, came to 

nd the evening with them. 

He enteredat first, full of a project to take the whole 
party to the theatre, to see a new opera that was 
causing a great sensation. 

But as soon as he saw the facesof Justin and Brito- 
marte, he knew that some distressing intelligence had 
met them on their arrival, and he forbore to mention 
his plan. 

He greeted them both gravely, and then took the 
chair offered him by Justin, and looked from one to 
the other in mute, respectful sympathy. 

“T have received ill news since I saw you last. I 
have to mourn the death of my father,” said Justin, 
in a low voice, while Britomarte turned away her 
nm, to conceal “the tear-drops that from pity 
ell. 

“T am very much grieved,” said the young lieu- 
tenant, simply and earnestly. ‘‘Is there anything 
that I can do for you? If there is, pray order me. 
It will be a satisfaction to me to be of service to you 
in any way.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” murmured Justin, earnestly 
pressing the hand that he had extended to him; “J 
do not know that you can do anything.” 

“ And now tell me frankly—I came with the in- 
tention of spending the whole evening with your- 
self and Miss Conyers, either here or somewhere else, 
no matter where—but now tell me candidly, would 
you rather I should remain here or go away? Speak 
freely. If you wish me to remain, I will do so with 
comfort, or if you wish me to go, I shall not take 
offence,” said young Ethel, earnestly. 

*I do not wish you to go, good friend, for your 
presence will be a comfort to us; neither dare I to 
press you to stay, for the evening will be as dull to 
you as it is sad to us.” 

For answer Lieutenant Ethel took off his gloves 
and put them in his pocket, and drew his chair nearer 
to that of Justin. 

Britomarte arose and rung for tea to be brought 


Ks WW }-you tell me more? How did your hon- 
out ather die? That he died the death of the 
riv! teoas I know as a matter of course; but was he ill 
lox: 2” 

He was not ill,” answered Justin gravely, adding, 
“that is all I know as yet. I learned that much 
only from the man who has succeeded to my uncle’s 
business. My good uncle, too, has passed away; but 
that lesser grief is swallowed up in the greater 
one.” 


u 


“ Ah! yes, yes,” sigbed the young lieutenant. 

A few minutes passed in silence, during which a 
waiter appeared with the tea-service. 

When he had arranged the table, Miss Conyers 
dismissed him and presided herself over the tea- 
urn. 
“T hope that you suceceded ig completing your 
business to-day,” said Justin. 








“ Yes, thank Heaven that I did, especially as I am 
now doubly anxious to bear you company on to Lon- 
don,” replied the young man. 

“You are a good fellow, Bthel,” said Justin 
gravely. 

As it was decided that they should leave for London 
by the first train in the morning, it was thought ad- 


! visable that they should all retire to rest at an early 


hour that night; so Lieutenant Ethel at nine o’clock 
arose to take his leave, 

“T shall go on board again to-night, so as to give 
my last instructions to Passed Midshipman Allen, 
whom If shall leave in charge of the prize. But I 
shall be sure to meet you at the train to-morrow,” he 
said, as he shook hands with Justin and Britomarte, 
and bowed himself out of the room. 

A few moments longer the two friends remained in 
conversation, and then Britomarte bade Justin good 
night and withdrew to her chamber. 

There she found Judith waiting for her. 

“Ah! is it you, my dear girl?. I am glad to sce 
you. I was afraid that something had prevented you 
from coming, and that I should not see you again be- 
fore leaving,” said Miss Conyers. 

“ Troth, sooner than that should have happened, I 
would have gone to the gates iv the station, so I 
would, and watched every living soul that came in and 
every train that wint out till Isaw you. But sure I 
got the name iv the house from Martin, and troth I 
made me gay Tom fetch me here; and here I’ve been 
staying, waiting for you these three hours,” said 
Judith. 

“Tam sorry. I didn’t know that you were here, or 
I shouldn’t have kept you waiting.” 

“ Bother the odds, asking your pardon, ma’am, for I 
was very comfortable entirely. But now it’s only to 
say good-bye and good luck to you, ma’am; for it’s 
getting on to ten o'clock, and I must be goiny, for me 
aunt can’t abide late hours, so she can’t,” said Judith, 
rising to go. 

“You found your aunt well?” kindly inquired 
Miss Conyers. 

“ Divil a bit betther at any time iv her life; only 
whin she saw me, as she thought dhrowned many a 
long day ago, she wint off into the highstrikes, so 
she did, and had fits so fast that we had to give her 
four glasses iv ram before she would come round. But 
sure she’s all right now, ma’am, except iu the matter 
iv a pain in her temper as she is subject to; and be 
the same token, I mustn't bring it onto her by staying 
out late, so I will bid you good-bye, and God bless 
you, ma’am.” 

“Good-bye! and may the Lord bless you also, 
Judith !” said Miss Conyers. 

“ But sure I’d like to take lave iv Misther Rosenthal 
before I go.” 

“You will find him in his sitting-room, Judith. 
Any of the waiters will show you where that is,” said 
Miss Conyers. 

After a very early breakfast, Justin and Britomarte, 
with all their luggage, set out by the first omnibus 
that left the hotel for the early train. 

After paying his hotel bill, Justin had scarcely five 
pounds left; but he knew that he could get an ad- 
vance from Lieutenant Ethel, whom he could reim- 
burse immediately upon |:is arrival at London. 

They met the young lieutenant on the ferry-boat. 
He advanced smilingly towards them, saying : 

“ You see that I am punctual, and more than punc- 
tual, for I meet you on the ferry-boat instead of at the 
station. We could not have had a finer day for our 
journey,” he added, cheerfully, as he shook hands with 
Justin and with Britomarte. 

For you see Lieutenant Ethel was not one of those 
mistaken individuals who imagine that they must 
always continue to wear a long face on a bereaved 
friend. 

He had earnestly expressed his sympathy and 
heartily offered his services ; and his action stood good 
for all time; and now he meant to be cheerful, and to 
try to cheer them. 

They reached the station in good time. 

Leaving Miss Conyers in <he iadies’ room, they 
went together to the office to procure their tickets; 
and there Justin told the lieutenant of his dilemma. 

“Draw on me, my dear fellow, for any amount in 
my possession. I have a hundred pounds in my 
pocket-book, and you are welcome to ninety of them,” 
said the young man, cordially. 

“Which would leave you just money enough to 
take you to London. No, thank you. Twenty 
pounds will answer my purpose if you will let me have 
the use of that sum until I get home,” smiled 
Justin. 

“TI wish it were twenty thousand instead of twenty 
pounds, and that I wereasable to give you the big sum 
as I am willing to lend you the little one,” said the 
lieutenant, placing a note in Justin’s hand. 

Justin thanked him, and got the tickets for himself 
and for Britomarte. 

Before leaving the hotel, Miss Conyers had placed 








her pocket-book, containing thirty ponnds, in the 
hands of Justin, with the request that he would keep 
it to pay her travelling expenses until they should 
reach their journey’s end, when he might return it. 

And Justin, to prevent, or rather to defer a dispute 
on the subject, had accepted the ‘trust; but neither 
for her hotel bill nor for her railroad ticket had he 
touched her little hoard. 

He was resolved to return the pocket-book intact 
as he had received it. 

Having secured their tickets and checked their 
baggage, they rejoined Britomarte and took her to the 
train. 

They were scarcely seated when the newsboys came 
crying the morning papers. 

And the party bought a paper. And the train 
started. 
They had a swift aud pleasant journey to London, 
where they arrived safely at seven o’cloek in the 
evening. 

On reaching the station, Lieutenant Ethel Jeft the 
carriage first, to go and secure a seat for his friends. 

“ Britomarte! my dear, dear Britomarte, you will 
come home with me to Erminie? Don’t wound me by 
refusing! Say that you will come,” urged Justin, 
when he was left alone with Miss Conyers. 

“ No, no, no,! not this evening, for the werld! For 
this evening you and your sister should meet alone,” 
she earnestly replied. 

“ To-morrow, then ?” he inquired. 

“Yes! to-morrow I will see Erminie.” 

“* Where, then, shall we take you to-night?” ques- 
a Justin, as he handed Britomarte into her 
place. 

She named the hotel where she wished to stop. 
And Justin gave the order to drive there. 

On arriving at the house, he took care to secure a 
good room for Miss Conyers; but not until he was on 
the point of taking leave of her did he hand her her 
pocket-book. 

And he was relieved to see that, without examina- 
tion, she put it in her pocket. 

Then he bade her good-night and re-entered the 
carriage and drove to the house of that clerical friend 
to whom he had written to prepare Erminie for his 
arrival. 

He did not leave his carriage lest his friend should 
detain him too long from his sister. He merely sent 
in a request that the Rev. Mr. Sales would come out 
and speak to him for a moment. 

And when that gentleman came out, full.of wonder 
and welcome and warm congratulations, Justin eagerly 
inquired if he had received his letter and delivered 
the enclosure to its destination. 

And being answered in the affirmative, and in- 
formed that his sister was prepared to receive 
him, Justin cordially thanked Mr. Sales for his kind 
offices. 

The clergyman would willingly have detained Mr. 
Rosenthal, and made a lion of him for the evenine. 
But Justin excused himself upon the grownd of his 
great impatience to meet his sister. 

And so Mr. Sales, with many expressions of amaze- 
ment and thankfulness that Justin and his com- 
panions should have bevn so providentially preserved 
and happily restored to their friends, suffered him to 
depart. 

Justin gave the order to drive tothe parsonage, and 
threw himself back on his cushions. 

Ah! who can imagine the emotions with which, 
after so long an absence, he drew near his father’s 
house ? 

As in a dream, he saw tlie lights of the shops whirl 
past each side, as his carriage rolled through the 
streets. In a dream he perceived that it stopped before 
the gate of his old home. 

In a dream, he found himself going up the shaded 
walk, standing under the vine-wreathed portico, ring- 
ing the bell, and entering the door. 

Still in a dream, he found himself in a lighted draw- 
ing-room, and saw before him his sister Erminie, 
‘tressed as he had never seer her in his wakiag hours 
—in the deepest mourning. With a great cry: 

“My brother! Oh, my brother!” she ran to him 
and threw herself upon his bosom: 

And then he awoke! He clasped her closely to his 
heart. And they wept in each other’s arms. 

Erminie was the first to recover herself. She 
lifted her head from his bosom and murmured the 
question : . 

“You know, my brother, you know that—that—” 
her voice again broke down into sobs. 

“T know all, sweet sister, all!” he answered, ten- 
derly caressing her. 

(To be continued.) 





Everyropy has heard of the Devonshire Tiara, 
and of the amethyst which is its most preeious and 
peculiar gem. Tho history of this beautiful jewel 
—the perfection of Eastern lapidary skill—bas just 
been traced by Mr. Thomas. ‘he legend surround- 
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ing the central portrait proves that it constituted 
the Royal signet of Bahram, Kerman Shah, the son 
and second cyentual successor of Sapor the Great 
(Postumus, A.D. 310,381), so celebrated in the wars of 
the Lower Empire as the too successful opponent of 
the Byzantine Constantius. The son of the Persian 
monarch, whose seal has deen so singularly preserved, 
was during his father’s lifetime sub-king and effec- 
tiveruler of Kerman, whence he took his title; and 
after the brief reign of his brother, the third Sapor, 
he himself attained imperial honours. 
—_—_——— 


— 








CHOOSING A WIFE. 





GrorGe JACKSON was a young man of promise, at 
least he was so considered by all in his native town. 
He was a lawyer by profession, and was gradually 
laying the foundation for a strong and steady practice, 
which would, if he continued as he had begun, soon 
place him on the highway to fortune. 

He was extremely popular with his townspeople, 
and every one was disposed to assist lim in his efforts 
to succeed. 

George Jackson was twenty-eight years old, and 
had been practising his profession for five years when 
I introduce him to the reader. 

He had one strong drawback to contend against, 
however. He was a man ofa strong, impetuous na- 
ture, and had inherited with it a fondness for dissi- 
pation. 

In his younger days, and until he had commenced 
the practice of his profession, he had led a wild, reck- 
less life, and had been regarded as a hopeless case. 

Upon receiving his license he had suddenly asto- 
nished his friends by an abrupt discontinuance of his 

old habits and a steady application to his business. 

Thechange was so sudden that people could hardly 
realize it; aud even many who wished him well, 
shook their deads and said they feared it would not 

last. 

Sut it did last, and young Jackson was from 
that time both steady and faithful in his vocation. 

When his fri-nds saw it, they came to his aid, and 
this, together with the young lawyer's talents, soon 
placed him firmly in an excellent practice. 

To tell the truth, he was respected all the more 
for his firmness in quitting his old habits and trying 
te do better. 

Yet no one knew what a struggle it cost him to do 
so. No one knew the mental agony he endured in 
trying to cast off the temptation which constantly 
haunted him, and sought to cast him down from the 
position he had reached. 

It was, with him, a continual effort; for, in the 
society in which he moved, not a day passed that he 
did not experience a temptation to abandon his reso- 
lution, andiudulge “just once” in the dangerous 
pleasure. 

His legal friends were by no means so strict in 
their habits, and they frequently urged him to join 
them in a friendly glass; and he scarcely attended 
an entertainment that he was not offered wine. 

Alithese offers were quietly and courteously re- 
fused ; but sometimes the young man felt that the 
effort would snap his heart-strings. He made the 

struggle bravely, though. 

He firmly resolved never again to taste intoxicating 
liquors, for he knew himself well enough to be as- 
sured that his first glass would only lead to another, 
and the old thirst for liquor once aroused, he could 
not tell where it would end. Thus matters stood 
when this story opens. 

Mr. Jackson, feeling assured that he was on the 
road to success, and that prudence and energy would 
certainly bring himthat blessing, thought it about 
time that he should take a wife. 

He believed that he had arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, and was capable of makinga judicious selec- 
tion, and he ended the matter by resolving to settle 
this question as soon as he had an opportunity. 

In the town in which he was residing were two 
young women who had long divided the admiration 
of the gallants, 

One wasa beautiful, brilliant creature, with glo- 
rious black eyes and tresses of the same hue. 

She was by many consilered the belle of the 
town; and indeed it did seem hard to find a more 
beautiful woman than Sarah Carlyle. 

Others, however, gave the preference to Lucy Lane, 
a quiet, modest little thing, whose exquisitely sweet 
face seemed to have stepped out from one of Raphael's 
pictares. 

Her cyes, of a dark, lustrous grey, seemed brimming 
over with tenderness, and the sunlight was always 
brighter when seen shining on her hair. 

She was asquiet as Miss Carlyle was vivacious, and 
those wlio professed to be judges of beauty were 
often perplexed in their efforts to decide which of the 
two deserved the ‘ golden apple.” 

Mr, Jackson had known both ladies for some time, 


but as he had not until recently considered himself 
“a marrying man,” had regarded them simply as 
ordinary acquaintances. 

Like others, he had been perplexed in his efforts to 
decide which was the more beautiful. 

At the first glance, he awarded the palm to Miss 
Carlyle, but the sight of Lucy Lane's sweet face 
would scatter this conclusion to the winds and draw 
him to her. 

When he made up his mind to hunt for a wife, 
his thoughts went immédiately to the two beauties, 
and he resolved if he found their other qualities such 
as he hoped, to try to win the one he could love best 
for his wife; for, to tell the truth, the young man was 
half in love with both, but with a growing preference 
for Lucy. 

He wanted a wife for something more than beauty, 
and hecould not help believing that he would find 
what he desired more surely in Miss Lane than in 
Miss Carlyle. 

A favourable opportunity soon presented itself to 
decide the question. 

Miss Carlyle felt flattered by the attentions of one 
who bade so fair to achieve distinction, and resolved 
to win him if her powers of fascination could achieve 
it. 

On her twenty-fourth birthnight she gave an en- 
tertainment which surpassed anything the town had 
ever witnessed. 

George Jackson was there. She was radiantly 

beautiful, and the young man had half determined to 
address her before theevening was over. 
When the guests went into the supper-room, Mr. 
Jackson found himself between the two beauties. 
Some one proposed the health of the fair hostess, and 
all but the young man drained their glasses to the 
bottom. 

He did not drink. Miss Carlyle noticed this, and 
said to him in surprise : 

“ Tsit possible that you refuse to drink my health, 
Mr. Jackson ?” 

© Pardon me,” he said, calmly. ‘ You know I never 
drink wine.” 

“But this once will not make any difference,” she 
urged, smilingly. 

* T am sorry to refuse you,” he said, “ but I must 
do so. I resolved five years ago never to taste any 
intoxicating liquors. I might do myself great harm 
by acceding to your request.” 

“T am sure you cannot do wrong to drink one 
glass, and that to myhealth,” she said, as sweetly as 
before. 

She saw Lucy Lane watching them calmly, and 
she meaut to show that young lady how greatly she 
had the young lawyer in her power. 

Butfor this, she would have accepted his excuse, 
and have ceased to urge him. 

Miss Lane's face flushed as she heard the young 
temptress’s speech, and involuntarily she gazed at Mr. 
Jackson, as if awaiting his answer. 

“ Miss Carlyle,” said the young man, with evident 
embarrassment, “* I beg you will not urge me in this 
matter. I have madea solemn resolution to refrain 
from all kinds of liquors. I consider my honour in- 
volved in that resolve, and [ am sure you would not 
have me prove false to it.” 

“ You will not do so by obliging me this once,” 
persisted the beauty. “ Itis not fair for you alone, 
of all my guests, to refuse to drink my health. I am 
really offended with you. I don’t see why you should 
refuse to gratify me, only for once.” 

“To be candid with you,” said Mr. Jackson, 
speaking slewly, while his face flushed painfully, “ I 
am afraid to doso. You know the life I led five 
years ago. Iam afraid that even one single departure 
from the path I have marked eut for myself might 
drag me back to it.” 

Turning his head for a moment he saw Miss Lane 
standing by him, and he knew from the look of sym- 
pathy which her face wore, that she had heard tie 
conversation. 

“ What shall I do ?” he asked her, almost uncon- 
sciously. 

“You must decide for yourself,” she answered, 
quietly ; “ but I would die, before I would abandon 
such a resolution.” 

Neither saw the angry flash that darted from Miss 
Carlyle’s eyes. She controlled herself, however, aud 
said, carelessly : 

“ Tshall urge you no more, Mr. Jackson, aud I am 
sorry that you should be so much afraid to pay me so 
simple a compliment.” 

She bowed, and passed to another portion of the 
room, thinking that the young man, in order to avoid 
offending her, would finally yield. 

He did not, and she soon saw him leave the house. 
He went away with his matrimonial question finally 
settled. 

A woman who would urge him, as she had ¢one, to 
a Violation of such a resolution, was not the person 


Lucy Lane’s simple reply decided his doubts in 
her favour, and the next day that young lady reevived 
a formal offer of his hand and heart, which she 
promptly accepted. , ; 

They were married ; and never afterwards did Mr. 
Jackson have cause to regret Miss Oarlyle’s conduct 
towards him, for it gained bim a wife. J.D. 





DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


It isa fact worthy of remark, that the greater num- 
ber of singers, as well as members of other profes- 
sions of which the vocal organ constitutes the princi- 
pal resource, such as clergymen, barristers, professors, 
teachers, actors, &c., apply in preference to homco- 
pathic physicians, and abandon, in increasing numbers, 
the treatment of the official schools. This prefer- 
ence may be explained by the testimony of those who 
have been obliged to pay dearly for their experience 
under the care of the allopaths. 

It is generally agreed that singers of the last thirty 
years do not enjoy beyond six or seven years a perfect 
condition of voice. This results, in great measure, 
from the. medical treatment to which they havo 
been submitted under the allopathic system. Nitrate 
of silver, croton oil, poultices, astringent and softening 
gargles, have very often increased the evil which they 
were intended to cure. However, another source, not 
less productive of affections of the windpipe in singers, 
is the rarity of good ‘teachers of the art; few of 
whom have studied in a serious way the physiology 
of the vocal organ, and only teach singing bya rou- 
tine, which has made them but very mediocre sing- 
ers; and, having no idea of the different groups of 
muscles which govern respiration, permit their pupils 
to vocalize, the body compressed by stays, thus pre- 
venting the full play of the diaphragm and the ab- 
dominal muscles, which necessitates greater fatigue to 
the vocal chords; this is also the reason why so great 
a number do aot know how to use the chest voice, and 
only sing from the throat. 

The harm which inefficient professors do their 

pupils is not confined to these limits alone; they often, 
wore to satisfy their own personal vanity than with 
regard to the real extent of compass oi the pupil's 
voice, strain the latter, to add a note or two more to 
its registers, and thus destroy it entirely in many 
cases. On the other hand, in many instances, the 
rapid loss of voice experienced by young singers of 
the present day, may be imputed to theignorance of 
modern composers, who, instead of studying the 
natural construction of the human voice, and adapting 
their vocal musical creations to the display of its 
wonderful and varied powers, endeavour to force it 
to the execution of difficult instrumental passages, 
entirely unfitted for vocal performance, and therefore 
ineffective, even when conquered by hard practice and 
p2rformed with all the correctness of a violin ora 
clarionet. 
With orators other causes induce similar effects on 
the windpipe; in many cases hereditary weakness of 
constitution in general, or of the respiratory organs in 
particular, should have prevented individuals affected 
in this way following an avocation for which their 
organism had rendered them unfit; others fatigue and 
over-tax the larynx from not knowing how to control 
their breath ; while a great number of preachers and 
barristers do so, in endeavouring to replace by artifi- 
cial tones of pathos the gvnuine sentiment, of which 
they are devoid. 





Exrty Frowers.—I hav ivund tlie following 
flowers here since the Ist of February :—Primrose on 
February 2; violet, February 5; wild strawberry, 
February 5; early orclis (Orchis mascula) on the 7th 
of February ; daffodils aud snowdrops on the Ist ; also 
wart cress and charlock onthe 20th. There is also 
a horse chestnat nearly out about half a mile from 
here.— W. B., Pembrokeshire. 

Be Franx.—Be frank with the world. Frankness 
is the child of beauty and courage, Say just what 
you mean to do on every occasion, and take it for 
granted you mean to do what is right. Ifa friend 
asks you a favour, you should grant itif it is reason- 
able; if it is not, tell bim plainly why you cannot. 
You will wrong him and wrong yourself by equivo- 
cation of any kind. Never doa wrong thieg to make 
a friend, or keep one; the man, who requires you to 
do so is dearly purchased, and at a sacrifice. Deal 
kindly and firmly with all men, and you will find it 
the policy which wears the best. Above all, do not ap- 
pear to others what you are not. If you have any 
fault to find with any one, tell it not.to others of 
what you complain, There is no more dangerous ex- 
periment than that of undertaking to be one thing to 
a man’s face and another behind his back. We should 

live, act, and speak out of doors, as the phrase is, and 
say and do what we are willing should be known and 
read by all men. It is not only best a3 a matter of 








fora wife. 





principle, but as a matter of poliey. 
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[THE MILITARY CHIEF OF THE 


GENERAL SWEENY. 


WE this week give.@ portrait of the most modern 
of the Fillibusters, the worn and haggard, one- 
armed General Sweeny, whose deeds, to come, but 
notably that of the conquest of Canada by the aid 
of an army and small navy of Fenians, is to fill the 
minds of future generations, and to go down to 
posterity as @ William the Conqueror, a Cortes, ora 
Pizarro. 

Upon Fenianism, per se, we have now no occasion 
to touch, having given, in No. 138 of Tar Lonpon 
READER, not only a lucid history of this most serious 
of “popular delusions,” but (exclusively) a well- 
limned portrait of John O'Mahony, President and 
“Head Centre” of the so-called “ brotherhood.” 

For many years past, among a certain class of 
American potiticians, there has been much “bunkum” 
spoken on’ platforms, and balderdash written in the 
papers; of the intention of our Transatlantic cousins 
to annex British’ North America, and tlius carry out 
the “Munro Doctrine.” The notion has, of course, 
been always ridiculed by all who know that, apart 
from ‘physical, or rather, perhaps, belligerent dif- 
ficulties, the British North Americans have not the 
slightest’ desire to separate their connexion with 
England. Again, most of our readers will remember 
the humorous ent in “Punch,” at the outbreak of the 
great war, which: represented the retreating soldiers 
from the battle of Bull’s-run as “going to take 
Canada.” . 

Tho last. swagger with reference to the capture of 
the same colony comes not from Americans, pur et 
simple, but from our own blood relations—sons, and 
the immediate descendants of sous, of the Emerald 
Isle, A vast number of Fenians having determined 
to injure Englan’? through Canada, have resolved to 





FENIAN INVADERS OF CANADA.]} 


take the latter region vi et armis, and so form it into 
an Irish Republic. The scheme, like the General who 
is to execute it, is but a one-armed one, that is, all on 
one side; but at the same time it is one fraught with 
danger to the loyal Canadians, for vast mischief may 
and in all probability will be done to their frontier 
towns and cities; while even supposing no such 
attempt be made, and the threatenings of the intending 
invaders turn out to be (to use their own vernacular) 
mere “ blatheremskile,” tlie colcnists will suffer through 
their pockets—for silly people are often the most 
mischievous, 

That the Americans have a national inkling for the 
annexation of Canada we have little doubt. It is 
evinced in a recent leading article in a New York 
paper. The writer says, ‘‘When the Canadians 
desire a more intimate and fraternal relation with us, 
we stand ready to welcome and respond to their 
overture.” How long that “ when” is likely to be, we 
may judge from the able picture given by a long 
resident in Montreal of the Canadians’ feelings with 
regard to the expected raid. 

A man coming to Canada expecting to find a party 
in existence which desired to exchange tlie connexion 
with Great Britain for one with the United States 
would be very much surprised at all he would see and 
hear at the present time. 

The truth is that the persons who avow their cold- 
ness towards England, and their preference for America, 
are so few that thei names are mentioned every where 
as notorious exceptions to the prevailing tone of public 
feeling. One hears them spoken of on railways and 
in the streets as men who represent themselves alone, 
and whose opinions are not merely objectionable, but 
abhorrent to the great mass of the people. ‘hey for 
certain interested reasons profess dislike of the movher 
country, oppose the Confederation of the Proviuces, 
and ask to be tuken over to the United States. 
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The tone of the entire press of the conntry proves 
this, but the attachment of the people to the British 
Crown is more unanswerably demonstrated by their 
now rising with enthusiasm to protect the Province 
against a threatened invasion which they believe 
would have the sympathy, if it has not had the support, 
of the people of the United States. 

And although the Canadians havo not at present 
been called upon to fight, the importance of the 
sacrifices they have lately made, and must continue to 
make for some time to come, ought not to be de- 
preciated. They were quite ready for active service, 
and when Lord Mouck, acting with a promptitude 
and decision which has probably averted the danger 
he sought to meet, called out the 10,000 Volunteers, 
there seemed every prospect that they would be re- 
quired to face the enemy within a few days. Instead 
of that they have been put to very severe duty on the 
frontier and elsewhere, and the Government has felt 
its hands immensely strengthened by the cheerfulness, 
the unanimity, and the earnestness with which all 
classes of the community have come to its support. 

It must be allowed that the Canadians have adopted 
the strangest way of evincing disloyalty and an 
anxiety to go to the United States that can be 
imagined. If the people were ever so tired of England, 
as has been sometimes said, their feelings must have 
undergone a very violent and extraordinary change. 

Not a single murmur reaches the Governor-General 
or his Cabinet. There is no cry of “ England ought 
to help us.” On the contrary, what is heard every- 
where is, “We are able to hold our own, provided the 
United States will not back up the Fenians. We are 
even anxious to do it without help from home, in 
order that we may show the people of England how 
much we have been misunderstood, and prove that we 
do not desire them to make sacrifices for us. We want 
the English people to understand that Canada is not 
their ‘ weak point’ to the degree that is supposed, but 
that it can be made strong by the firmness, resolution, 
and courage of the people.” 

The traveller in the Province hears this said so 
often wherever he goos that he is led to ask where 
and by whom the opposite sentiments are avowed, 
and then he learns that six men in one corner and 
three in another are all that he will find ready to 
exchange the British flag for the stars and stripes. Ho 
must hunt the annexationists out of obscure hiding- 
places if he wishes to see their faces. 

It is to be hoped that neither here nor in England will 
it be supposed that because St. Patrick’s day, which 
festival was appointed for the attack, has passed over 
without troubles arising, all probability of danger is 
past. For beyond all doubt General Sweeny has planned 
an attack upon the frontier, and, although he was not 
on St. Patrick’s day ready to attempt it, ho is still 
preparing for it: the disciplined part of his forces— 
discharged United States’ troops, some of whom were 
in Skerman’s army in tho grand march —are in readi- 
ness, anditis thought that by a sudden and secret 
movement they may be placed in Canada without the 
American Government discovering their intention 
until too late to frustrate it. As to the commissariat, 
Sherman’s men lived on the enemy’s country, and 
Sweeny hopes to do the same. 

It is nothing to say that these ideas are wild, and 
that the Fenians would inevitably be beaten; the 
colonists bel:eve that, too; but would it be prudent to 
leave the door open for these Fenians, be they many 
or few, to march in? Sweeny's men are not raw 
levies, but largely consist of soldiers who saw service 
in the South, and who would know what they were 
about if ever they got iuto Canada, 

There is good reason to believe that the point of 
attack originally designed by Sweeny was that part 
of the frontier opposite Misisquois Bay, at the head of 
Lake Champlain. Arms are known to be buried or 
hidden all along the Vermont frontier, and there is in- 
formation which leaves no doubt that thence the 
Fenians were to start on their expedition, 

Sweeny’s plan follows the line of every attack that 
has ever been made upon Canada. Whether he has 
changed it or not is uncertain, but before this news 
of it can retarn to America he will either have made 
the attack, or discovered that his wisest course is to 
abandon it, 

What are the naval preparations which the Fenians 
have been able to make is « little uncertain, but when- 
ever a definite rumour has reached the Government it 
has inquired into it, and always found it untrue. 
There was a report that the Fenians had secured the 
Flombo, a vessel which was in the United States’ 
navy during the late war; but the American naval 
authorities have given assurances that the statement 
is unfounded, and that the Flombo is regularly 
engaged in the trade between Savansah and New 
York. As to the ships which are said to be at 
Chicago with the Fenian flag flyirg, no one has ever 
seen them except those veracious persons, the corre- 
spondents of the New York journals. 

The means of defence at the disposal of the Go- 
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vernment im Canada are believed to be extensive 
enough to guard against any immediate danger, but 
they need to be increased before proper security cau be 
attained. 

Sir John Michel, the Commander-in-Chief, has of 
course made the best possible disposition of his 
forces, but it is impossible not to see the importance of 
having the river St. Lawrence protected between 
Montreal and Kingston—a distance of 210 miles. For 
the first 90 miles both banks of the river are in 
Canada; from St. Regis the south bank is in United 
States’ territory. 

The naval attaché of the British Legation at Wash- 
ington, Captain Bythesea, R.N., has been despatched 
by Sir Frederic Brace to Montreal, and he has been 
engaged in imvestigating the best means of providing 
the defence which Sir John Michel desires to have. 
It is beliewed that it can be secured, if the Fenians 
have ne artillery, with about six gunboats and a 
couple of steam launches armed with light Armstrong 
guns. Three of these gunboats would be placed 
above Prescott, and the one stationed at Kingston 
could be sent on to Lake Ontario whenever neces- 


sary. 

it Captain Bythesea. whose judgment and ex- 
perience are most valuable, should report to this effect, 
there is little doubt that the Government would adopt 
the measures and it may even improvise 
gunboats to be used until others could be obtained 
from Bngland, should the Home Government grant 
them. If it refuses (as in the face of the great exertions 
and sacrifices now being made by the Canadians to 
protect. themselves it could not graciously do) the 
Provinee will build gunboats for itself. There will 
also bea proposal made te arm with a light gun the 
subsidized tugs running between the rapids, and to 
introduce a system of telegraphy by means of which 
information could be placed in the hands of the 
Governor-General from the chief points in the river 
every merning. 

in addition to these defensive and precautionary 
measures; it may be necessary to ask fortwo ad- 
ditional regiments from England; but if the request 
should be made, it will be at the instance of the 
military authorities, not of the colonists, who will, in- 
deed, know nothing about it. Sir James. Hope, the 
Commander-in-Chief in the West Indies, has pro- 
mised to send help at the earliest opportunity. 

Such is the position of the Province with reference 
to the threatened attacks from over the border. It 
will be seen at once that tbe chief support oo which 
the Government depends is the patriotism and loyalty 
of the people; and they are not obliged to ask for this 
support, it is pressed upon them. 

‘Lhe French Canadians are entering into the plans 
for defending the Province as heartily as any other 
class, and:there is no reason to suppose that the Irish 
Uatholies, as a body, are otherwise than loyal. Ina 
fact, it is plain enough that what I have repeatedly 
been told is quite true, that “ no one dare lift a finger 
in behalf of Fenianism in any part of Canada.” The 
hearts of the Canadians beat true and steadily for 
England. This Fenian conspiracy will make 
the proposed Confederation of the Proviaces quite cer- 
tain. The abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty has 
settled the matter. 

United, the Provinces will easily be able to find markets 
of their own equal to that which the protectionists of 
the United States would fain close to them, and the 
completion of the projected intercolonial railway, 
which is destined to bring the whole of the Provinces 
into direct and unbroken communication, will be 
placed beyond risk of failure. 

Thus, late events have proved to the people 
throughout the Provinces—if their press and their 
public men can be assumed to express their opiuions 
—that their safety against a recurrence of these in- 
vasion panics can be best secured by Confederation, 
and that their future prosperity and progress will be 
most surely premoted by tliat measure, even if they 
do not absolutely depend upon it. They now lay to 
heart the lesson of the old fable of the bundle of sticks, 
however much they neglected it before. In the burat 
of devotion to the mother country which has now 
swept over the land, no representative of the annexa- 
tion party bas the audacity to raise his head. 

The other day Chief Justice Draper, in opening the 
assizes at ‘loronto, in his address to the grand jury, 
said: “At a late period the public mind was much 
agitated by a eo-called question of annexation, and 
Luat, too, has fallen into oblivion, or, if remembered 
now by these who then favoured it, it is, I appreheud, 
with a feeling of thaukfulnuess that it has been irre- 
vocably abandoned.” And he made another remark, 
which one may hear repeated in other forms from all 
classes and all sects. 

In mentioning the Queen the Chief Justice said, 
“ Experience has amply assured us that there is no 
despotism under her sceptre ; while we are uot equally 
convinced that there is as great a freedom from it and 
an actual enjoyment of more real liberty under forms 





of government more popular in their external cha- 
racter. Politically, commercially, or socially, the 
people of the Provinces do not see what they have to 
gain by annexation, and there are certain advantages 
which they are quite sure they would lose.” 

A splendid Volunteer force has been put at the 
disposal of the Governor-General, and he knows well 
that if he called for ten times as many more he could 
get them before 24 hours had gone by. The people 
know it also, and they feel safe, hoping only that 
their friends at home will leave off laughing at them 
for being a slow and dull-spirited offshoot of the old 
healthy and vigorous stock. “If they understand us 
better in England after this,” said anold Canadian 
to me, “ we shall bless the Fenians, and be ready to 
present Sweeny with a splendid testimonial.” 

It is astonishing to see how these people hunger 
after the sympathy and good words: and friendly 
wishes of their follow-subjects of tlie Queem: im the 
old country. They regard their connexion with: Eng- 
land with feelings of pride and devotion ;. thatethose 
who profess differeut opinions have’ alwaysebeen a 
small, uninfluential, and unregarded clase-imthe com- 
munity, which no onein the Provinces iasever heeded). 
and which were powerless to do in mis~ 
leading strangers; that they do not want to be a 
burden to England, but-rather a source of honour and 
pride to her, as she is to them. “Let us manage tliis 
Fenian business ourselves,” they cry,“‘and if they 
come, see if we do not give a good accountof them ; 
if they do not come, let England do us the justice to 
believe that we were ready to thrash them.” 


| 


Sweeny and Morrill combined must have-carried death’ | tory: to the 


suddenly to the annexationists. They are passed 
of sight, and, as the Chief Justice Draper says, out 
memory, too. 

An enormous multitude before the 
Lawrence-hall recently, aud patriotic airs 
til Lord Monck made his appearance at one of t 
windows. 

Every word which his Exoellency addressed to them 
which referred te their feelings of I was re- 
ceived with volleys of cheers, and whem he said he 
did not “ treat this magnificent demonstration as any 
mark of personal respect, but accepted itas evidence 
of hearty loyalty to the sovereign, of attachment to 
the institutions of the land, and asa protest against 
the principles of those wicked mea who were bringing 
disgrace on the name of Irishmen, and threatening to 
desecrate — festal day of re patron oe bya 
wanton attack upon a peaceful, prosperous, and con- 
tented people’—when he had uttered these words, 
the enthusiasm of the crowd seemed to have no 
bounds. Mr. D'Arcy M'Gee,a member of the Cabi- 
net, and an [rishman, also addressed the mob, and 
gave expression to wise and patriotic sentiments 
which met with a warm response from the audience. 

The Fenians had their agents here, but it was a 
dismal and discouraging account they had to take 
home to their masters. The Irish “rose,” but it was 
only to pay their respects to the representative of 
Her Majesty. Their conduct justified Mr. D'Arcy 
M’Gee’s remarks to the crowd on that occasion. 

‘Wicked or credulous men have dared to say that 
this great industrious body of people—one fourth of 
the whole city—with their four millions’ worth of pro- 
perty at stake, with all the rights, privileges, and ad- 
vantages they possess, would not be found true to the 
city and the country if a day of trial came. I say the 
honest man that-believes such an assertion is a weak 
one, and the dishonest man who makes it is a wicked 
scoundrel.” 

From an 
following e 
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source we have collected the 
ic account of the career and 


GENEALOGY OF THE FENIAN GENERAL. 


Major-General Thomas William Sweeny was one of 
the most enterprising and efficient officers of the Na- 
tional Army, especially in the late civil war. In the 
regular aud volunteer service, he had worked his way 
up from the ranks to the grade of full brigadier-gene- 
ral and brevet major-general, by his nal merit 
and rare gallantry in the field, and without political 
aid or influence of any kind, His reputation in the 
military service of the great republic was purely that 
of a thoroughly self-made and unifermly reliable sol- 
dier, in every way worthy of the hereditary renown 
of the family whence he derives his descent. 

General Sweeny is now about forty-four years of 
age. Heisa native of Dunmanway, county Cork, 
Ireland, where he was born in the year 1822. He 
comes of the clan MacSweeny, so repeatedly referred 
to, by the annalists of Ireland, as a warlike sept of 
wide renown. 

Dr. MacDermott, in his invaluable annotations of 
the Aunals of the Four Masters, as translated by 
Owen Connellan, aad published by Brian Garaghty, 
(Dublin, 1845) says thut the MacSweenys of Cork 
are a branch of the Ulster family of the same name. 
This branch is traceable Lack to distinguished military 
leaders, who settled in Cork in the thirteenth century, 


and became eminent commanders under the Mac 
Carthys, Princes of Desmond. 

In the Annals, under the year A.D. 1424, is notedthe 
death of “ Mulroond MacSweeny, constable of Tir- 
connell, the star of defence and bravery of the pro- 
vince.” And again, under A.p. 1524, is the following 
significant entry :— 

“MacSweeny of Tir Boghaine poet of Ban- 
nagh, in Donegal), i.e. Niall More, the son of Owen, 
the most renowned constable of his own noble tribe 
for action and heroism, for determination of mind and 
counsel, for arraying and attacking, for hospitality 
and generosity, for great troops and active warriors, 
by whom most dangerous passes were forced, died, after 
extreme unction and repentance, in his own castle at 
Rathain, on the 14th of December.” 

Again, under a.p. 1570, the assassination by the 
clan Donnell Galloglasses of Torlogh Oge MacS weeny, 
and Murragh Mall MacSweeny, with another chief- 
tain, is lamented as “a great grievance to the hospi- 
tality, generosity, wer, defence,.and support of 
the North of Ireland.” Especially is the murder of this 
Murragh Mall MacS weeny deplored, ashe “ was emi- 
ment above all. others in valour; an unquenchable 
fire; the mostillustrious warrior of the Irish, the 
ame samen nd of the — bee! the conquer- 

champiowmin the 1 of conflict,” &c.,. &c. 
en again, tow pang 1596, the death of Owen 
Oge MacS weeny; of Donexal, January 26th, is touch- 
ingly spoken. of as that of ‘an affluent, bountiful man, 
who incurred neither reproach, nor d t, from 
the time that he assumed the government of his terri- 
of his death; a valiant, warlike man, 

e, brave in the conflict, success- 


a 
| fal: im ther attack,.pre-eminent for good sense and 
“war.” 


O'Btien;.et the end of the letter M., mentions the 
Cork branc.: off the: MacSweenys, “as military com- 
manders under‘tlie MacCert!iys, Princes of Desmond, 
who, in the: thirteenth century, broughta body of them 
from Tirconnell; or Douegal, where they were cele- 
brated as military chiefs under the O’Donnells.” 

The historical topograp! Seward and Smith, 
state “ the MacSweenys had parish of Kilmurry, 
in the barony: of Muskerry, county of Cork, and their 
chief castle at Clodagh, near Macroom, and had also 


Castlemore, in the parish of Moridy,”’ In evidence of 
their famous h lity, it is mentioned that “one of 
them erected a large store near the Castle of Clodagh, 


with an inscription in Irish, inviting all passengers to 
repair to the house of Edmond MacSweeny for free 
entertainment.” 

Such were the ancestors of Major-General Sweeny, 
youngest son of William Sweeny, of Dunmanway, 
county Cork, Ireland, who died in 1827, and of whom, 
we are told, that he was a man of rare strength of cha- 
racter, brave, generous, and unflinchingly upright and 
patriotic. Mrs. Sweeny, mother of tlhe general, pre- 
ceded her childrer in migrating to America, on a 
prospecting trip. The children were soon ordered to 
follow. Thomas, on the voyage in 1832, was washed 
overboard, but as he was an excellent swimmer for one 
so young, he was enabled to keep above water until 
rescued from peril by the sailors. Soon after his ar- 
rival he was apprenticed to the pripting business, 
iv the establishment of Messrs: Banks, Gould, and Co., 
the eminent law-book publishers. 

Here he made himself an efficient workman, not only, 
learning all the details of the business, but improving 
his mind by diligent study of every useful book with- 
in his . His employers thought a great deal of 
him. The suryiving members of the fa speak in 
the highest terms of praise of the industry and strict 
integrity of the then young printer. 

His passion for military, studies led him at an early 
period to join some of the popular military organiz- 
ations of the city. His favourite company was. the 
once famous local corps, the ‘ Indapentoak Whenpkian 
Blues,” then under Cuptain Charles r, who. was 
subsequently Lieutenant-Colonel of the Ist New York 
Volunteers (Col. Ward B. Burnett), iu the Mexican 
war, in which regiment yo! Sweeny. went. to 
Mexico, as second lieutenant of Company A, oorezing. 
with him, in proof of the esteem in which he was 
by hisemployers and fellow-workmen, # splendid case 
of pistols. 

In Mexico the 1st New York Volunteers, served 

most of their time under Major-General Jameg Shield, 
and were noted for their daring and gallantry, 
ey sy aarti was present ae ond participated 
n, ell the important engagements of the campaign, 
under General Scott, from the siege of Vera Cruz to 
the storming of Cherubusco, which preceded the cap- 
ture of the city of Mexico. r 

In the action at Cero Gordo, he hada desperate 
hand-to-laud encounter with a splendidl ted 





Mexican lancer, from whose formidable wea he 
received a wound in the face, the mark of which ig 
apparent to this day, He, however, succeeded in de- 
spatching his antagonist, whose horse and costly 
| trappings he presented to his friend Colonel Baxter, 
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who had already had two horses shot under him, and 
who soon fell himself, lamented by all his comrades 
in arms. 

At Cherubusco, Lieutenant Sweeny was severely 
wounded in the right arm, but nevertieless continued 
to Yead and animate his men until he sank from ex- 
haustion and loss of blood, and had to be carried 
to the rear. As the hospital was several miles from 
the spot where he fell, the delay occasioned by his re- 
woval, and the effects of the broiling sun, so aggrava- 
ted bis wounds that amputation was deemed neces- 
sary, and was dceordingly performed by the attendant 
surgeons. Whether the operation bad not been pro- 
perly executed, or that the inflammation had extended 
further than wag at first supposed, mortification en- 
sued, and a second amputation became necessary, to 
which the sufferer submitted with the most heroic forti- 
tude. But the ‘war was then practically ended, and his 
adopted country; which he had served so well, no 
longer required the labours and sacrifices of ber sons 
in the battle-field. 





TEMPTATION. 
so 
Br J, ¥. SMITH. 


Author of * The Wilt and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
éc., de. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
He knew not there were hearts whose nerves, 
Like tem steel, bend with the blast; 
Hearts which outrage only serves 
To strengthen when the storm is passed. 
Fate of Genius. 

Miss Muetion watched with painful interest—we 
might add, with surprise—the extraordinary change 
which a few months wrought ia the eharacter of 
Madame Garrachi. She seldom spoke of her son— 
never of her husband—and yet it was evident to her 
friend that the recollection of both was seldom absent 
from her memory and heart. All her attention was 
now devoted to Fanny, who seemed to occupy the 
vacant’ place in her affections ; and yet she seldom ca- 
ressed the child or betrayed by any of those spontaneous 
endearments, the feelings with which it was evident 
ebe regarded her, The best masters that money could 
procure were engaged for the hitherto neglected 
orphen, who commenced at the same time to study 
both French and Italian; her own language was com- 
paratively ted: dancing, deportment, nothing 
that could to render her accomplished and grace- 
ful, ‘was forgotten. As for music, her protectress was 
her instructor; had she been the daughter of a prince, 
she could not have had a more accomplished one ; and 
nobly did the efforts of the gifted child reward her 
devotion and patience. 

Miss Mellon, with all her knowledge of the world, 
could not comprehend her, Several times she pon- 
dered over in her mind the words which had escaped 
from the lips of her friend when she first heard Fanny 


sing: 

“She shall avenge me!” 

What could they mean? 

The principles of Madame Garrachi forbade her to 
suppose for an instant that, tempted by the extraordi- 
wary. beauty of her protegee, she thought of throwing 
her in the way of ber worthless husband, as a rival 
to Cheriai. he idea of rivalling her in an artistic 
point'of view never once entered her imagination- - 
for, like many who moved in a far more fashionable 
sphere than the banker’s friend had yet attained, she 
held it impossible for an Englishwoman to make a 
great singer. Preposterous! Who ever heard of such 
a thing ? 

Quce—and once only—she attempted to obtain the 
confidence of her friend. 

“ Ido not comprehend,” she observed, “the motives 
of your conduct towards Fanny : instead of being a 
companion, a solace to you, you are her slave. No 
hired instructress could superintend the progress of 
her ‘studies more patiently than yon do ; you scarcely 
spare yourselfan hour for needful exercise. Is it 
necessary that she should be so very accomplished ?” 

“ Quite—quite necessary!” answered the singer. 

\ “She is young—very young!” continued the 
good-natured actress ; “and I fear lest so mrch ap- 
tion should injure her health !” 

“ Health !” repeated Madame Garrachi, with a look 
of alarm; “you mistake! See how rapidly she 


grows!” 
“Perhaps beyond her strength!” replied Miss 


This suggestion appeared to have awakened a new 
train of ideas in the mind of her companion, who re- 
mained for some time silently indulgiug in ber reflec- 

8. 

“I am wrong!” she exclaimed, at last; “I must 
change my system, or, like a flower untimely forced, 
death will ‘rob me of her, as it did of my own sweet 
boy. Italy!” she muttered rapidly to herself; ‘“ yes— 





yes—I will save her! It isthe land of genius! She 
will revive there, like some tender plant transferred 
to its native soil!” 

It was in vain that her sympathizing friend at- 
tempted to change the resolution so suddenly taken 
—pointed out to her that there was no immediate 
danger to her | a little relaxation from 
the severity ef ber studies alone was necessary to 
recall the rose of health to ber cheeks. Like most 
persons who have but one idea—one purpose in life— 
Madame Garrachi was not to be persuaded from her 


purpose. 

From that day her mind was made up to quit Eng- 
land with her pupil; and shortly afterwards a cir- 
cumstance eccurred which hastened the execution of 


her project. 

Sally and her lover, together with Mrs. Watkins, 
were weekly visitors at the cottage; all three were 
delighted at the brilliant education which the late 
primadonna was bestowing upon their fevourite, whose 
pale cheek flusbed with joy when she beheld them— 
it was the only day of recreation permitted her. 

Sally had lately observed to ber companions, after 
the conclusion of these visits, that Fanny was getting 
dreadfully thin. The young painter had noticed it, too, 
although he did not dare to avow it, for fear of giving 
her pain. 
On one of these occasions the little party had been 
invited to spend the afternoon at the lodge by Miss 
Mellon, who offered to send them home in her carriage 
—much to the annoyance of Mrs, Watkins, who, 
with all her geod-nature, could not endure the thought 
of being i by an actress who had held only 
a secondary rank in the theatre. Had it been Mrs. 
Siddons, she would have estimated the honour very 
differently. 

After having played and sung to her visitors—who, 
as a matter of course, were astonished at her progress 
—Fanny and ker sister—for so she invariably called 
the dancer—were permitted to stroll by themselves in 
the grounds. 

“Keep to the walks, my loves!” said the good-na- 
tured mistress of the place; “ yow will find the grass 
damp!” 

“ Oh, never fear,” replied the light-hearted girls. 

“ Think of your voice!” added Madame Garrachi, 
addressing her pupil, as she disappeared through 
one of the French windows which opened on the 
lawn. 

The words had no sooner escaped her lips than her 
conscience smote her for having uttered them. She re- 
membered the time when the same warning expression 
had inflicted such exquisite pain upon, her own heart. 
Unable to conceal her emotion she hastily left the 


room. 

“Ts madame ill?” demanded Barry, who had been a 
devoted though humble admirer of her genius. 

“Do not notice her!” replied his hostess; “some 
chord which we cannot perceive has been struck. She 
has suffered much !” 

“It is the fate of genius!” observed the painter; 
“the keener our susceptibilities and appreciation of 
all that is beautiful in art or nature, the more bitter 
are our disappointments!” 

Miss Mellon threw berself back in the luxuriously 
cushioned Voltaire in which she was sitting, and re- 
garded him for an instant in silence. 

“You are an artist?” she said. 

“That be is!” replied Mrs, Watkins, replying for 
him ; “in every sense of the word—feeling, colour, 
touch! I wish you could see the portraits he painted 
of me and Fanny—character portraits—as the Duchess 
of York and the young Prince Edward! Bat my poor 
mansion,” she added, “is too humble to be honoured 
by such a visit!” 

“ Honoured!” repeated the wealthy actress ; “ not in 
the least! I remember the time when a smile from you 
was a condescension—as it is still!” she continued, 
with exquisite grace—for, with all her whims and od- 
dities, she sincerely respected her venerable but less 
fortunate comrade in the theatre. 

From that moment Mrs. Watkins felt’ reconciled to 
being sent home in Miss Mellon's carriage. 

“ You shall paint my portrait!” said the mistress of 
Holly Lodge; ‘ that is, on-one condition !” 

# On any !” replied the artist, gallantly. 

“That you do not permit any one to see it!” con- 
tinned the lady. “A dear and valued friend has long 
wished to sess it—and I intend it as a surprise! 
Only to think of poor little me,” she exclaimed, turning 
to Mrs. Watkins, “ whom a few years since no one 
cared to notice, patronising art—ordering my portrait ! 
Who knows but I may arrive at the honour of being 
engraved in time 2” 

“If goodness and beauty can merit such homage, 
you are sure to receive it!” observed Barry. 

Miss Mellou replied by a joyeus laugh, and the sub- 


t dropped. 
(diene it may be as well toadd that the portrait 
was painted, and her unknown friend, to whom the 
fair original presented it, was so delighted with the 





gift, that he sent the artist no less a sum than one 
hundred pounds: the painter thought his fortune was 
made. , 

On leaving the drawing-room, Madame Garrachi 
sought the garden: she ceuld give vent to the feelings 
which oppressed her there. So sensitive had she be- 
come, that, like the stricken deer, she loved to indulge 
in solitude: even the voice and tear of sympathy op- 
pressed her. 

“Selfish!” she murmured; “I have become as cold 
and selfish as the being I despise! What a lesson! 
The very words, too! Oh, how few can watch the 
weeds and uproot them as they grow within the heart ! 
I have made the devotion of this- poor child sub- 
servient to my passion—my revenge—rechless of the 
future! I will atone for my error,” she added, “and 
repay her patient sweetness with a mother’s love !” 

Feeling too much agitated to return to the house, 
she continued her walk in the grounds, The evening 
air blew freshly, and the healthful breeze cooled her 
throbbing brain. Just as she had masteréd her emo- 
tion and was about to return to the villa, the sound of 
voices struck her. 

Sally and Fanny were conversing in one of the 
shrubberies. 5 

Impelled by a curiosity she could not resist, she cau- 
tiously approached. The first words she heard riveted 
her attention. 

“It was the same gentleman, I am sure,” said the 
dancer, “ who, when your dear mamma died, paid for 
the funeral, and gave the five guineas for you! He 
said that he had discovered your family, and that, in a 
few days, alady—a real lady, rich and good—your 
own mamma—would claim you !” 

The child looked at her doubtfully, she remembered 
the two separate attempts that had deen made upon 
her liberty and life. She fearedthat the fine promises 
of the stranger concealed some new danger. 

“ What are you thinking of, Panny?” continued the 
speaker. 

“ My mamma was good,” replied the orphan; “ but 
she was poor! Young as I was when they tore me 
from her, I remember our solitary home—its poverty 
and misery! I think I see her now,” she added, 
“with her dark, sad eyes, as she used to gaze upon 
me, and call me her only treasure! It cannot be my 
mamma !” 

“ Perhaps she has become rich ?” observed her com- 

ion. 

The child shook her head doubtingly. She remem- 
bered the cold unsympathizing manner of the brother 
of Madame Du Bast, and had no confidenco in any 
change of fortuneof which he was the herald. 

“ What motive can he have ?” 

“T don’t know!” exclaimed the orphan; “ I cannot 
suppose a reason why cruel men shouldseek my life— 
and yet they have done so! Sally—dear Sally,” she 
added, throwing her armsaround the neck of the dancer ; 
“do not—for pity’s sake, do not tell him where I am! 
They will kill me—I am sure they will! Have you 
told Mrs. Watkins?” 

“No!” 

“ Barry ?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the girl; “I have no secrets 
from him! You know we are to be married soon! He 
cannot endure that I should appear in public! He is 
earning a great deal of money! You are to live with 
us then, and we shall be happy—oh, so happy !” 

The orphan gently laid her head upon her shoulder, 
and wept in silence. Her adopted sister started as 
she felt the warm tears of the desolate little creature 
trickling down her neck. 

“Are you not happy, now ?” she asked. 

“T was happier with you!” replied the child; “for 
you loved me!” 

“ And does not madame ?” 

“ She is kind to me—very kind to me! But her love 
is not like yours! I have fine clothes—but I hate 
them; masters—they weary me! 1 would rather have 
a kiss or a kind word from youand our dear old land- 
lady than all the new frocks and lessuns in the world!” 

“But does madame never kiss you?” demanded 
Sally, who could not comprehend whyso much bounty 
should be lavished without a corresponding amount 
of affection. ; 

“ She praises me!” 

The reply drew tears into the eyes of the listener. 
She felt that her purpose, whatever it might be, would 
be defeated, unless she contrived’ to interest the heart 
of her pnpil in the task to which she had devoted her 
—and from that moment resolved to change her con- 
duct towards her: the extreme sensitiveness which 
rendered Fanny so susceptible of coldness or kindness, 
might else defeat her object. 

Unobserved by the children—for Fanny was littis 
more than a mere child—she hastily withdrew. Her 
mind was made up. She at once determined to fly 
from England, and bear her pupil with her. 

Barry soon afterwards joined the speakers in the 
garden. Miss Mellun bad sent him to seek them. 
Again the visit uf the mysterious stranger, his con- 
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versation with Sally, and the fine promises he had 
held out, were discussed. It was agreed that in the 
event of his making a second visit, she should refer 
him to Mrs. Watkins and the painter. 

“You can trust to our prudence!” said the young 
man; “for affection is ever cautious! Besides, we 
will call the poor blind lieutenant, who is always 
asking after you, into our eouncils! We shall soon 
be able to judge whether he means honestly or not by 
you!” 

” “With this understanding they returned to the house, 
and shortly afterwards took their leave for town in 
the carriage of Miss Mellon. 

That same eveving, when Fanny, as usual, offered 
her pale cheek to the kiss of Madame Garrachi—as 
she bade her “Good nig!t,” the unhappy woman 
caught her iu her arms, and drew her gently towards 
her. 

“T must speak with you, Fanny!” she said; “you 
are young—very young; but I think you will under- 
stend me!” 

lfer pupil regarded her with surprise: she had a 
grateful as well as sensitive nature, and feared she had 
offended her. 

‘Ave you angry ?” she asked. 

“ Angry?” repeated madame; “and with you— 
whose patient sweetness might disarm even merited 
reproach! No, Fanny—no! I have been to blame! 
A heart like yours requires more than fineclothes !” 

The child leoked up in her face, and quietly smiled. 

“ You love Sally ?” continued the speaker. 

“ Dearly, madame!” 

“ Dearer than I did Felix?” demanded the lady. 
“Should you Jose her, it would be long—very long— 
before another supplied her place |” 

At the name of her former playfellow, the eyes of 
Fanny filled with tears. 

** You will fill it,” observed the singer, with a sigh ; 
“be dear to me as he was! My only hope of peace 
in this world depends on you! I wouid see you 
happy, brilliant, and admired as I once was! Do 
you comprehend me?” 

Young as she was her pupil did comprehend her; 
not the purpose which the speaker had ia view—but 
that the wound she had received was too recent 
to admit another to supply the place of her lost 
boy. 

**T have been thouglitless—very thoughtless!” she 
murmured; “ but it is so sweet to feel that we are 
loved.” 

*“ You are, Favny!” exclaimed madame; “ you are 
beloved! We will quit this place! You shall have 
companions of yourown age—the bloom will return 
to your cheeks—mirth to your sad eyes! I have been 
selfish in my sorrow—but I did not intend to be un- 
kind! I have avother motive for leaving here !” she 
added, thoughtfully ; “‘ circumstances have convinced 
me that your enemies have not yet abandoned their 
designs upon you—nay, do not look so terrified— 
my affection shall guard you and defeat their pro- 
jects!” 

This was said in ordcr to prepare Fanny for the 
flight sle meditated ; it accorded but too well with her 
own terrorsand tho information she had recvived from 
Sally. 

“ Yes—let us go!” she eagerly answered; “let us 
leave this place!” 

“You will accompany me, then ?” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Garrachi, in a tone of triumph. 

* Anywhere with you,” was the reply, “if you will 
only love me!” 

‘he very next day, the late prima donna of His Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre began to make arrangements for her 
departure, which she announced to Miss Mellon, who 
felt both surprised and hurt at a resolution which she 
was powerless to oppose. The preparations were soon 
made, and in less than a week the unhappy woman 
embarked with her protégéeon board a packet for 
Hollaud—the only route, in consequence of the war, 
¢pen to the continent. 

Fanuy was dclighted with the change, which her pro- 
tectress described as a mere jaunt of pleasure. She 
would willingly have taken leave of Sally and her kind 
iriends in St. Martin's Court, but was too timid to in- 
sist upon the arrangement. 

“A few days,” she thought, “would soon pass!” 
Little did she imagine the space of time that would 
elapse before sho saw them again. 

As the shores of England faded from her view the 
heart of the gifted Frenchwoman bounded with tri- 
umph: itseemed asif the most difficult part of her 
task was achieved. Her plan of vengeauce was laid, 
and the instrument in her hand. 

On the very morning of their departure, a carriage, 
with Miss Mendez, the Reverend William Rede, and 
Mr. Foster, drove up to the entrance of St. Martin's 
Court, and all three directed their steps to the house 
of Mrs. Watkins. Unable to extort from the fricnd of 
anny the clue to her retrvat, he had at last stated in 
full everything to the lawyer—and the visit was at 
once decided upon. 


‘* T shall see her at last!” thought Martha ; “ hold 
her inmy arms—hear her voice—embrace my long- 
lost treasure! They cannot dispute my claim !” 

No sooner had the clergyman and Mr. Foster ex- 
plained to the aged actress the motive which brought 
them, than the affection of the old lady took the 
alarm. She desired Meg, who eyed the strangers 
most suspiciously, to request the presence of her lod- 
gers for a few minutes. Allthe inmatesof the house, 
not excepting the German and his wife, were assem- 
bled in the little parlour. 

Sally at once recognized Mr. Rede as the gentle- 
man who had assistedat the death-bed of Madame 
Du Bast, and related everything which had passed’: 
his paying for the funeral, his gift of five guineas to 
provide for the future wants of Fanny, and his late 
visit to her at the theatre. 

“ And here,” said the reverend gentleman, “ is the 
statement drawn up by Signor Du Bast relating how 
he became possessed of the child!” 

He handed it to Mr. Foster, who read it to the 
horror-struck friends of the poor orphan. 

When he concluded, the blind lieutenant was the 
first to speak. 

“The statement we have just heard,” he said, 
“proves the benevolence of this gentleman, and the 
danger from which the innocent object of so much 
persevering cruelty was happily rescued; but I 
cannot perceive the link iw the chain of evidence 
which proves the right of this lady to call herself 
her mother!” 

“Let me see her!” exclaimed Martha. “ She will 
recognize me! I only ask to see herin your pre- 
sence! The mere sound of my voice will be sufli- 
cient: she has not forgotten me! Oh, do not fear 
me! Let my tears, my agony at this suspense, 
which wrings my tortufed heart, convince you 
that my claim is nature's holiest one—a mother’s 
love!” 

Mr. Foster mentally observed that his client care- 
fully avoided positively stating that she was her mo- 
ther. 

“T believe it!" said Sally. 

“* What says the child?” demandei Mrs. Watkins, 
not altogether pleased with the readiness of her 
lodgerin giving an opinion before she had spoken. 

“TL believe it!” repeated the dancer, firmly. “A 
hundred times Fanny bas described to me her mo- 
ther—her dark, thoughtful eyes—her voice of affec- 
tion—their solitary life!” 

“Bless her!" murmured Martha. “She has not for- 
gotten me !” 

“ Oue thing,” continued Sally, “ puzzles me!” 

Everyone was anxious for her to proceed. 

“She described her parent as poor—living in a dark, 
gloomy house—but where she could not tell! Now 
this lady appears to be rich—has fine clothes—a car- 
riage —friends———” 

“I was poor!” interrupted Miss Mendez; “misera- 
bly poor, and helpless as the outcast who has no 
friend but heaven! I had been deprived unjustly of 
my fortune; but the injustice is repaired! I am rich 
in the world’s dross; but richer still in the love, the 
recollection of my lost treasure! Restore her to me— 
give me the means of proving the truth of my asser- 
tion—and amply will I reward you !” 

These words, pronounced with the enorgy of true 
grief, wrung from the heart whose love had been un- 
justly suspected, made a visible impression upon her 
hearers; even old Meg was touched; several times 
she raised her apron to her eyes to wipe away her 
tears. 

“ Mein Gott !” exclaimed the German, “but I do pe- 
lieve her!” 

As for Barry, he had long been convinced. 

“The proof you demand, madam,” said the blind 
lieutenant, ‘ you have a right to exact—and I am sure 
the friends of Fanny will willingly consent that you 
shall see her in their presence! If the child should 
recognize you——” 

“She will—she will!” interrupted Martha, in a 
tone of exultation; “I stake my claim upon the 
result!” 

All were of the officer's opinion except Mrs. Wat- 
kins: she desired one proof more—which, as it pro- 
mised a coup de thedtre, was exactly in her style, and 
accorded with her tastes and feelings. The old lady 
— the romantic, even in the simplest circumstances 
of life, 

‘ “Of course,” she observed, “you will recognize 
er ?” 

Miss Mendez smiled—the doubt appeared so prepos- 
terous. 

“Tn that case,” continued the actress, “perhaps you 
will look around you !” 

“T do not understand you!” 

“ Do you see nd memorial of her?” 

The picture which Barry had painted, introducing 
the speaker as the Duchess of York, and Fauny and 
Sally as the young princes, was Langing in the apart- 





ment. 





No sooner did the glances of Martha fall upon it 
than she burst into a flood of happy tears: it was the 
proof—the irrefragable proof—that the child .she 
had mourned and the one they protected was, the 
same. She pressed her lips silently to the canvas: 
the action was more eloquent than words~not a 
doubt remained. 

“Tt would be cruel,” said the young painter, “ to 
trifle with such feelings! Within an hour you shall 
see her! You havea carriage at the door—wo. will 
accompany you!” 

“ Yes,” added Sally, “such a meeting will improve 
thu hearts of those who witness it!” 

(To be continued.) 





EVA ASHLEY. 
a 
CHAPTER LVL 
THE ELOPEMENT AND MARRIAGE, 


As the day. wore on, it became slightly overcast, 
and there were signs of an approaching ‘snow-storm, 
which filled Wentworth with anxiety. 

But Captain Martin declared it would not fall that 
night; be insisted that he was too much.accustomed 
to watching the signs of the weather to be deceived, 
and Frank gladly accepted his proguostics as infal- 
lible. 

The short winter day closed so early that it was 
but little after four when the carriage set out on its 
important errand. : 

Bessie had taken the precaution to send a hood of 
her own, and her mother’s cloak and furs, to Evelyn, 
for she felé sure she would need them in her*nocturnal 
journey. 

For Jane she did not consider it necessary to pro- 
vide, as her clothing would of course be in her own 
room; but she was aware that Evelyn was permitted 
to have nothing more sent to her than she actually re- 
quired for daily use in her prison. 

The close carriage was ordered out, the driver 
bribed to secrecy by his yeung master, and in his zeal 
for the comfort of the runaways, the man placed in it 
a leopard skin, buttoned up every aperture, and ascer- 
tained that his horses were in good condition for the 
proposed escapade. 

In the meantime, Wentworth and his companion, in 
the pony carriage, drove through a private road lead- 
ing towards the point they wished to gain. 

‘The autumn weather had heen uncommonly fine, 
and the roads were still in excellent order; thus they 
soon reached Arden Place, and drew up near the 
pond just as the moon was rising. Mi 

A thick woodland lay between them and the house, 
and there was little danger that on so cold a nightany 
one would stray in that direction. 

Hunter cheerfully said : 

“ We are in good time, Mr. Wentworth, and we 
shall have a clear light for our enterprise. I will drive 
behind the shelter of yonder clump of trees, and: wait 
your return. If you prove successfuly we ‘shall be on 
our way back in less than an hour.” 

* Don't intimate a doubt as to success,” said Frank, 
feverishly. “ If my hopes are dashed now, I believe I 
shall be ready to shoot myself. If I fail to rescue 
Evelyn to-night, and make her my own, something 
tells me that I shall never do so—never!” ’ 

“ My dear boy, don't give way to fancies. Collect 
all your ierve, act with prudence, and I see nothing 
to defeat you.” 

“Evelyn may have been removed to somo other 
place of durance. Her father may cause her to be more 
strictly guarded. A thousand fears, unthought of 
before, assail me as I draw near the scene of 
action.” 

Hunter said everything be could think of to re- 
assure him, and Wentworth soon plunged into the 
thick grove of pines which screened the old mansion 
from the northern blasts. 

The wind sighed among them with the melancholy 
wail only heard in perfection in a pine forest, but 
Wentworth heeded it not—his mind was too full of 
other thoughts and other fears. 

‘There was but one point of danger before him. 
Where the woodland ended, a strip of open ground, 
about fifty feet in length, lay between it and the ever- 
greens which grew around the tower. 

This once passed without observation, and he was 
safe for the present. 

Just as he reached this point, a friendly: cloud sailed 
over the moon, and he passed the low fence with a 
cautious tread. 

Lights were gleaming from several. windows, and 
the stone-coloured mausion arose cold and wiatry- 
looking through the shivering branches of: the 
trees. 

Frank dashed across the open space as the door 
closed behind him. As he drew near the tower he 





moved with extreme caution, and his heart beat high 
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‘with hope when he stood in the lower room, amid the 
wreck of matter that was shut in there. 

Wentworth listened intently; he heard no sound of 
approaching footsteps,and he ventured to allow # gleam 
of light from the dark lantern he carried to penetrate 
‘the gloom around him. 

Just as he did so, he heard the upper door open, and 
the voice of old Hagar, at the head of tha stairs, ex- 
claimed: 

“ What has become of that little rapscallion, that 
he ain’t here to see what’s going on down there!” 

The sounds were suddenly shut out by the closing 
-of the tower door, and in another moment Wentworth 
had cleared the obstacles that lay in his way, and 
bounded up the stairs. 

He stood outside the door, and listened to the sob- 
Aing of the superstitious old woman, mingled with the 
soothings of Evelyn, wondering how long the woman 
would-detain him there. 

He passed his hand carefully over the lock, and 
‘found ‘thatthe key had been removed, and on gently 
trying the door, he satisfied himself that Hagar’s fright 
had not caused her to neglect the safety of her pri- 
eoner, for she had evidently locked the door from 
within. 

He had no resource but to await her appearance; 
and depositing bis lantern, and the wrappings lie had 
brouglit for Evelya, in a corner, he awaited the ap- 
pearance of Hagar with such patience as he could 
command. 

At last her courage seemed to revive, and he heard 
Evelyn say: 

“ But how is it that your grandson is not below, as 
usual ?” 

“He’s run off a-hunting with Master Maitland, 
and I just thought I would come up for once by my- 
self.” 

As Hagar finished speaking, she suddenly opened 
‘the door wide enough to allow hor to pass out alone, 
threw it to again with a crash, and with a rapid 
hard thrust in the key and turned it in the lock. She 
carried a sinall lampin her left hand, which was 
suddenly dashed away; a strong grip was laid on 
her throat, and a resolute voice hissed in her ear: 

“Cry out, and a worse demon than I will prove, 
you will never méet inthis world or the next. Where 
isthe key? Did you leave it in the door?” 

“Oh, lord have mercy,” cried the old woman, 
“quit a-digging your claws into my neck, you veno- 
mous serpent, and I—I’ll not make a nvise. I'll be 
as quiet as a lamb.” 

“You had better, or I will choke the power of 
speech out of you before anyone can get bere to help 
you. Whereis the key, I say?” 

“ Where should it be but in the door, Master Frank; 
for I know your voice now, and I can guess what's 
brought you here, I reckon. ‘There! it ain't no use ; 
the master can only kill me, and I don’t care much if 
he do.” 

Frank loosoned one of his hands from the handker- 
chief around her throat, and with the other turned 
the key, pushed the door in, and saw Evelyn stand- 
ing, pale and excited, in tle centre of the floor, while 
Jane had risen from her bed, and was evidently 
preparing to assist him in his struggle with the wo- 
man. 

“Tl fix you, madam,” she resentfuliy said, as she 
advanced to tle prostrate Hagar. “ You've had your 
way long enough, but uow my turn has come, and if 
{don’t pay you back for making me drink all that stuff 
your master sent me, my name isn’t Jane Tompkins. 
Don’t trust her, Master Frank, bat put a gag in her 
mouth at once, and let me tie her fast. I warrant she'll 
not get away then before somebody comes here to help 
her.” 

Before Hagar could utter a remonstrance, Jane had 
bound a silk handkerchief over her mouth in such a 
manner as effectually to stifle her cries; she then lifted 
her, without apparent effort, and threw her ou the bed 
she had just vacated. 

Wentworth had brought a strong cord with him, 
and this the nurse used in the most artistic manner, 
binding her captive hand and foot, so that escape was 
‘impossible without assistance from another. 

Jane then turned to lier young lady and said : 

“Come, Miss Evelyn, we must be getting out of this 
place, for some of the people may miss this old woman, 
and be coming here to look after her. I'll not let Ler 
freeze though she did try to poison me, so I'll just 
cover her up before we go away.” 

While Jane had been thus occupied, Wentworth had 
brought in the things Bessie hadsent, and Evelyn 
tremblingly said: 

“Dear Frank, how thoughtfal you are. But for 
these I must have wrapped myself in the bed-clothes, 
or taken from Jane what she will need for herself.” 

“ Bessie sent them to you. She will meet us on the 
way, and go with you—you know where.” 

She blushed vividly, and hasteued to fasten the 
coquettish little hood and throw the veil over it, while 

Frank, with eager hands, wrapped the cloak about 





her, and secured the furs around the charming throat ; 
allthe time explaining ina low voice what he had 
arranged to accomplish that night. 

By the time Evelyn was ready, Jane had also donned 
her bonnet and a heavy tartan shawl; and, turning to 
the bound woman, Wentworth gravely said: 

“ You will be quite comfortable there till morning, 
Hagar, and if you make no attempt to inform any one 
of your situation I will hereafter reward you and protect 
you from the anger of my uncle. Mr. Ashley is not 
your lawful master, and a new master will soon rule 
here, so you had better take heed to what you do.” 

Hagar made no effort to reply, for she felt how 
useless it would be, and the two passed out, taking 
the lantern withthem ; the door was locked; the key 
thrown among the rubbish below; and the three de- 
scended the stairs in breathless joy at the success of 
this first act in the drama of the night. 

As they drew near the outer door, steps were heard 
approaching, and shrinking back, the refugees lis- 
tenedin alarm. A childish voice arose and cried out: 

“Granny—granny, is that you a-comin’? I's feared 
to come in by myself!” 

“It is Tom, old Hagar'’s grandson,” whispered 
Evelyn, “‘ what are we to do now?” 

“ Be quiet, and he will soon get tired of crying 
there in the cold. He cannot be easily heard from 
the house, so there is little danger of any one coming 
to his assist Besides, Maitland promised to take 

care of him, and he will come to the rescue.” 

In trembling silence she awaited the result; but 
after afew more calls, the boy retreated, and after 
satisfying himself that he was actually gone, Went- 
worth led forth the two rescued captives. 

The three made their way through the dense 
shrubbery and approached the open space before men- 
tioned. 

Again Wentworth reconnoitred, and seeing no 
one, he bade his companions pass over the space as 
rapidly as possible, while he covered their retreat. 

Evelyn flitted over the frozen ground with light 
steps, but Jatie, with limbs cramped by her long con- 
finement, stumbled and fell. 

The door ofan outhouse suddenly opened, and a 
voice from within cried out: 

“Is that you, Aunt Hagar ? Missis is a-waitin’ for 

ou.” 

Evelyn recognized the voice of the girl her step- 
mother had taken for her maid, and her heart died 
within her lest Ailsie had also seen and recognized 
her. 

But Jane’s presence of mind did not fail her, and 
imitating the voice and prouunciation of tue old 
woman, she said : 

“ Yes, it's me, Ailsie. I have stumbled dc \vn, but I 
ain't hurt. Get back as quick as youcau, and tell 
missus I'l] be there iu a minute.” 

‘The door was slammed to, and Jane sprang up and 
passed over the intervening space with rapid steps, 
followed closely by Frank. As he joined them in the 
woodland, he whispered : 

“ There is no time to lose now. In half an hour 
at most the house will be alarmed and a pursuit 
undertaken. Let us hasten to the carriage as quickly 
as possible.” 

“Oh, I shall die if I am captured now,” exclaimed 
Evelyn. “Let us fly from this dreadful spot before 
it is too late to evade pursuit.” 

“ My darling, do not become excited. We have 
the start, and ten minutes will now place us imsafety. 
Once in the carriage with my friend and myself to 
guard you, I defy any one to tear you from me.” 

He passed his arm around her as he thus spoke, and 
almost carried her through the grove. As they drew 
near the pond, Maitland suddenly darted from the 
shelter of a tree, and cried out: 

“So you've gone and done it, sure enough. Hooray! 
You are safe, Evy, and l’ve won the pony, saddle aud 
bridle.” 

“ Make less noise, Maitland, or you may undo all 
we have accomplished,” remonstrated Wentworth. 
“You have bravely helped us so far, and carried out 
the plan I laid down for you this morning pretty well, 
bat why did you let the boy come tothe tower at last ? 
I was afraid he would spoil all.” 

“He slipped away from me because he was afraid 
old Hagar would whip him for not beiug at the tower 
when she came down. I caught him again, aud I 
think after to-night he will think my orders as well 
worth obeying as his granny’s.” 

“Oh, Maty, suppose your papa finds out that you 
have helped us off, what will he do to you?” asked 
Evelyn, apprehensively. The lad snapped his fiugers 
contemptuously, and said: 

“Do you suppose he'd try iton me as he did on a 
poor little bird like you? ‘The gov'nor is only hard 
on them that can't turn on him, and let him know 
that they ain't to bo trampled on. I’m one of that 
spirited class, and he respects my courage, you see.” 

Agitated as she was, Evelyn could not restrain a 
smile at this braggadocio, but she kissed the utterer 








of it, with many commendations for his goodness in 
aiding them. 

They presently came in sight of the carriage, and 
Maitland begged to go with them; but this Frank 
refused, as his absence, if continued much later, would 
be sure to be discovered, and perhaps lead to a pre- 
mature pursuit. 

He reluctantly took leave of them, with the assu- 
rance that he would come over to Aslurst early the 
next morning to see that they had returned safely, 
and to claim the pony, with its accoutrements. 

The carriage was driven off, and Hunter displayed 
his skill as a charioteer, as the spirited ponies moved 
with flying feet over the distance that lay between 
Arden Place and the cross roads. 

At that point they found the carriage from Ashurst, 
which had drawn upto await their arrival only a few 
moments before. 

Jane took her young lady in her arms, kissed and 
fervently blessed her, and then permitted Frank to 
remove her tothe larger vehicle. 

She was received in the embrace of Bessie, who 
tenderly said: 

“You dear, darling Evelyn, Iam so glad that you 
have effected your escape. I have so much to tell you 
that will astonish you, bat we must save all revela- 
tions for to-morrow. This is Mr. Delancey, of whom 
you have before heard; he and I have volunteered to 
act as attendants to you and Frank.” 

Evelyn murmured some inaudible words as she sank 
back on the seat beside her friend, and Delancey 
said: 

“T think we shall have a pleasant and successful 
trip, Miss Ashley, for the clouds have floated away, 
and the night is as clear end bright as I hope your 
destiny, and that of my friend, Wentworth, will be.” 

“ Thank you,” said Frank; “I feared very much, at 
one time to-day, tliat the weather would be malicious 
enoug!: to prevent our return to Asharst to-night.” 

“That would indeed be a vexation,” said Bessie, 
“for L-have ordered a bridal feast to be prepared.” 

After » few moments of silence, Evelyn spoke : 

“ You said that you have revelations to make to mo, 
Bessie. Of what nature are they?” 

* Oh, I did not mean to-night, my dear. We shall 
have you to ourselves to-morrow, and both Frank and 
I have a wonderful story to relate, so prepare your 
ears to be astonished.” 

“T have that to say, too, which will surprise you 
as much as anything you can have to tell me, that is, 
unless Frank has already informed you of the singular 
position I occupy.” 

“He has told me enough to enlighten me as to 
your perfect right to take the step you have done to- 
night. But let us not talk of those things now ; we 
are « happy bridal party, and must find something 
merry to say.” 

At this hint Wentworth and Delancey roused 
themselves to find such entertainment for their 
fair companions as made the time fly on wings of 
mirth. 

They sang, bandied repartees, and bythe time they 
had passed over the ground lying between Ashurst 
and the small village iu which Mr, Jones, the ac- 
commodating magistrate, lived, the next morning, the 
young party, with the blessed privilege of their years, 
had almost forgotten that such things as grief or 
sadnoss existed in the world. 

Rufus Welby, to whom a note had been sent by 
Delancey, warning him of what was to happen that 
morning, was already ou the spot. 

As Welby assisted Bessie from the carriage, he 
said : 

““Eh, Miss Bessie, I had no idea that a wedding 
would come off in the neighbourhood before Kate's, 
but I am very happy to assist at this one.” 

“ And we are very grateful for your forethought in 
having everything ready for us here.” 

They entered the dingy room used as an office, and 
gathered afew moments around the fire. Mr. Jones's 
domicile boasted but two rooms, but they sufficed for 
him in his state of single blesseduess, but every- 
thing around demonstrated the want of femiuine su- 
pervision. ¥ 

But our youthful party were not inclined to be cri- 
tical, aud Evelyn prescutly laig aside her wrappings 
and smootved her hair preparatory to the importaut 
ceremony. 

Although she was pale from emotion, she looked 
very charming in her neat grey dress and plain 
collar. 

Delancey and Bessie stood up with her, and Rufus 
Welby gave heraway. Mr. Joues, a raw-bonel,grey- 
Haired man, dressed in Lome-spun, placed himself in 
front of the bridal pair, and spoke in a sententious 
manner: 

“My young friends, I hope sincerely that you are 
not running into misery in coming off to me to make 
yououe. ‘Marry in haste, and repent at leisure,’ 
says the proverb; but if such proves your fate, I ab- 
solve myself from all blame for putting shackles on 
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hee which I have declined to wear myself. You 
ow your own business best, and mine is to join people 
together for better or for worse. With you I hope 
it will be all for the better, and no worse in the 
bargain.” 

After this quaint address, he atonce went on with 
the brief ceremony, which was as original as the 
address which preceded it. 

At its close,the young couple received the congratu- 
lations of all present, and Welby went to a table in 
one corner, removed a newspaper carelessly thrown 
over it, and revealed two champagne bottles, with 
half a dozen glasses, which he had brought with bim 
to drink the health of the newly wedded pair. 

After a few moments of lively conversation, Went- 
worth drew Mr. Jones aside, and astonished him by 
presenting him with five pounds, a much larger fee 
than he was in the habit of receiving, 

It was settled that Welby should return with the 
bridal party to Ashurst, and he insisted that Delancey 
should ride in the chaise with him. 

In accordance with this arrangement, Wentworth, 
with the ladies, took possession of the carriage. 

Bessie refused to séparatethe two so recently united, 
and she took possession of the front seat, leaving 
Frank and his bride to whisper the thousand and one 
things that lovers have to say when they have been so 
long kept apart as these two had been. 

In dreamy reverie, half bright, half painful, the 
hours passed away, while Bessie pretended to sleep, 
that her companions might find her presence no 
restraint upon the confidences they had to repose in 
each other. 

At two o'clock the carriage again drew up before the 
fature home of the newly-wedded pair, and the two 
friends, who had anxiously watched for their return, 
came out to meet them with congratulations and 
wishes for theit fature prosperity. 

“Did you meet any one as you were returning 
hither?” Hunter anxiously asked. 

“ No—not a creature!” Wentworth quickly replied. 
“ Has any one been sent here in pursuit of us?” 

“ Yes—a came from Mrs. Ashley, inquiring 
if ber stepdaughter or her nurse had taken refuge 
here, as they had both disappeared from Arden Place. 
It seems that you were missed, Mrs. Wentworth, very 

shortly after you effected your escape.” 

At the sound of her new name Evelyn blushed 
vividly, and eagerly asked : 

“ Did—did Mr. Ashley know that I had fled, or did 
his wife only send to inquire about me?” 

“Mr. Ashley was not made aware of what had 
happened ; he had retired before the discovery was 
made, and in the precarious state of his health it was 
thought best not todisturb him. The steward came 
here with two labourers, and he said he had orders to 
pursue and overtake you if possible and bring Miss 
Ashley back to her home.” 

Frank laughed and said : . 

“They evidently thought ‘ discretion the better 
part of valour,’ for they took good care to avuid coming 
in contact with us. Aunt Augusta must have thought 
me a poor knight indeed to yield up the treasure I 
had won at the command of such emissaries as 
those.” 

“ Poor lady! I fancy she was in such a distracted 
condition at the thought of what her husband’s rage 
will be when he awakes to-morrow and hears of the 
event of the night, that she scarcely knew what she 
had best do.” 

“ Oh, Frank !” said Evelyn, impulsively, “‘ we must 
go over immediately after breakfast, and help her to 
bear his rage. ‘hough she is not to blame, he will 
treat her as if she is.” 

“ Very well, my love. I will not deny you the first 
request you lave made of me, though I could have 
wished to spare you any more of my uncle's violence. 
We must stand between him and my poor aunt, I 
suppose, as it would not be just to compel her to bear 
the burden of our escapade.” 

‘The party gathered around the table, and for the 
next hour cast away all thought of care. When they 
at length arose, Huntertook the hand of Evelyn in 
his own andimpressively said: 

“T ask a brief interview with you, Mrs. Wentworth, 
before you set out for Arden Place. I have that to 
communicate which is of vital interest to you.” 

She regarded him earnestly and asked : 

“Can you tell me whol am, Mr. Hunter? from 
whom I am descended, and in what part of this 
country I was born? If you can do that, I shall 
indeed be grateful and look on you as one of my 
best friends.” 

“TI Lave known for several days that I have the 
right to stand in that relation to you; but I cannot 

reveal my story to you to-day. It is long aud ex- 
citing, and you need repose after all you have lately 
gone through. ‘I'o-morrow you shall learn all { have 
to tell.” . ‘ 

Evelyn would have remonstrated against this sus- 
pense, but Frank laughed and said: 


“Tt is best so, Evelyn. Show your conjugal sub- 
mission by taking my word for it and submitting to 
the delay Mr. Hunter asks.” 

With a smile and a blush she at once yielded, and 
soon afterwards she and Bessie disappeared. 

Evelyn found her nurse in the room that had been 
prepared for ber, and was clasped in the arms which 
had always been her refuge in grief or joy. Jane 
poured over her such a torrent of blessings and 
prayers for ber future happiness and prosperity that 
she drew tears from the gentle eyes hidden on her 
bosom. 

“ My darling,” she concluded, “I always knew that 
you were born to something great, and you'll yet find 


out that you belong to grand people, and you'll have 
everything that heart can desire. 
can die now, for her work is done.” 
“ You are not to die, but to live with me, and be 


Your old nurse 


my dear old nurse, as you always have been,” re- 
plied Evelyn, with a little laugh that the old woman 
knew came from a happy 

In the meantime Bessie went into her mother’s 
room, and gave her an account of the adventures of 
the night. When she finished Mrs. Ashley said with 
a sigh: 
‘*So they are married, and you are safe from all 
persecutions on Frank’s account now. I wonder 
what that dreadful man will do when he hears of 
Evelyn’s marriage? Does she yet know that she is 
really his daughter?” 
“Not yet. Frank thought it best to agitate her no 
further, To-morrow Mr. Hunter will reveal to her 
all the facts which prove that Mr. Ashley adopted his 
own daughter without being aware of it. I wonder 
the Ashley mark upon her arm did not lead him to in- 
quire into her origin. That was the only thing 
about me that could have induced him to believe that 
ao auburn-haired descendent could belong to his dark 
race. Tell me, how did I come by it, mother?” 
“ Oh, Bessie, thatisanother of my sins; I produced 
it artificially. It was necessary to doso, or I could 
never have imposed you on Squire Ashley as the 
daughter of his son. There—I have told you all now, 
and I wish never to speak ef or allude to these things 
again. Iam nervous and restless; pray leave me 
alone, for I must try and sleep. o Martin sent 
a note up to me, which I have exerted myself to 
answer, and I have been ina state of great excite- 
ment ever since.” 
“Let me give you some composing drops,” was the 
quiet reply; and after administering them, Bessie 
kissed her tenderly, whispered a few soothing words 
in her ear, and left the apartment. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE MARCH OF RETRIBUTION. 


Towarps morning the clouds again gathered ; there 
was less chill in the atmosphere, anda light snow 
fell. 
At daybreak a white shrond covered the earth and 
clothed the forest with feathery tracery which glit- 
tered a few moments in the sunshine when that lu- 
minary broke forth, and then, as a fair vision, melted 
away. 
The dreaded storm proved a mere snow flurry, and 
by ten o’clock, when the inmates of Ashurst gathered 
around the late breakfast, all traces of it had nearly 
disa 
‘AS soon as the morning meal was over, Hunter led 
Evelyn into the library, followed by Frank, there to 
give her the information he had promised. 
As gently and concisely as possible he informed 
her of her true position, and when she heard that she 
was indeed the daughter of Leon Ashley, she burst in 
tears, and said: 
“Oh, Frank, why did you keep me in the dark as 
to the truth? When convinced that Mr. Hunter's 
statement is undeniable, my father could no longer 
have refused his consent to our union, and I should 
have escaped the malediction he will be sure to burl 
upon me now.” 

“T keptit from you, my darling, precisely becauso 
I feared you would reason in this way, and refuse to 
accept the chance of escape I offered you. I look 
upon my uncle as a man made mail by the indulgence 
of his evil passions, and you might have become a 
victim to his cruelty before be could have been con- 
vinced of the necessity of giving you to me. Besides, 
it was necessary to make you mine within six 
montlis after our grandfather's death ; 80 you see, my 
love, that I acted for the best for all concerned. You 
and Bessie only make an exchange—you take posses- 
sion as mistress here, aud slie will oecome: thw lady 
of Arden Place. Delancey, you already know, is the 
heir-at-law.” 

* But what is to become of my father's family 2?” 
she apprebensively asked. 

“ My uncle enjoys a liberal annuity from this es- 





tate, to which I will add as much more, provided he 


will give us his blessing. He will doubtless find a. 
home to suit himself.” 

She sighed, then looked up to the handsome face 
of her husband, and a tender smile broke over her 
lips as she murmured : 

“ After all, I am so happy in finding myself safe 
with you, Frank, that I cannot blame you for the part 
you have played.” 

Then turning to Mr. Hunter, she gracefully said : 

“ You are my only relative, I believe, Mr. Hunter, 
and I first use my privilege as mistress here to ask you 
to make your visit to Ashurst as long as ible.” 

“ Many thanks, my fair cousin; but I fear that I 
must return forthwith to London and complete my 
arrangements for sailing. I have lived so long there 
that 1 feel like a stranger in the land of my birth.” 

‘Some day, perhaps, you will feel-a longing to 
return to your fatherland,” she g ‘When 
time or sickness have laid their hand upon you, then 
come back to us, and we will welcome and cheer you 
— of our www Faget many my poor 

ese mother possesses strongest claims upon 
her child.” 

Hunter lifted her hand to his tips in deep emotion, 
and when Wentworth pressed on him the invitation 
his bride had given, he gratefully replied : 

“T shall be glad to have a haven of repose to look 
forward te in my old age, for I have been a wanderer 
nearly all the days of my life. In the time to come, . 
my fair cousin, you may have a grey-haired patriarch 
to take care off.” 

“Do not defer coming to us so long as that. Re- 
turn as soon as it suits you to do so, and you may 
be assured that you will always meet with a warm 


w ‘ 

A few moments later the carriage was announced 
as waiting at the door, and Evelyn ran up to her 
room to get ready for the visit she so much dreaded. 
Bessie prepared to go with her, bearing with hera 
coufession written by her mother at Captain Martin's 
command, which must set at rest e doubt as to 
the truth of what Ashley liad refused to believe on the 


vious day. 

The two ladies, with Martin and Wentworth, occu- 
pied the close carriage, while Hunter, at his own 
request, drove over the pony-phaeton, with Jane for 
his companion. 

He wished again to cross-question her as to her- 
share in the deception she had been so leng induced 
to conceal from a regard for the interests of the child 
whose prosperity she intended to share, 

Her statements were so clear aud straight-for- 
ward that her interrogator believed it would be im- 
mao y for Ashley still to deny the erime of which 

had been guilty. When his coadjutor was brought 
face to face with him, he must confess the fraud. 

When the carriage drew up ia front of Arden Place, 
Evelya became so much agitated that Bessie feared she 
would faint. She whispered: 

“Oh, Bessie! my father will be so furious! He 
will use such fearful language to me that I shrink 
from the thought of meeting him. If he should «lie - 
in his anger, I should for ever blame myself as the 
cause of his death.” 

Frank took her in his arms, and lifting her from the 
vehicle, cheerfully said: 

“You have me todefend you now, my darling ; 
and Bessie to speak up for both of us, if your father 
becomes too violent.” 

There was an air of ominous calm about the house, 
and they were wondering why the door was not at 
once opened, when it slowly unclosed, and the tear- 
stained face of poor Augusta became visible. 

She hurriedly said in a guarded tone : 

“Mr. Ashley knowsnothing yet; he has just come 
out of his room and taken his breakfast. Please come 
in here with me, girls, and stay with me till the gen- 
tlemen go in and break to Leon what has happened. 
Iam glad you have come to helpme to bear the burden. 
of his wrath.” 

As this was clearly the only course to be pursued in 
this contingency, the two ladies followed her into the 
apartment she usually occapied. 

Hunter had left Jane in the phaeton till her presence 
was needed, and the three gentlemen paused a few 
moments in the hall to consult together as to what must 
be done in this crisis. 

No sooner had the door closed on Evelyn than 
Augusta turned towards her and reproachfully asked : 

“How could you act as you have done, Evelyn? 
You know that by such a disobedient step you risk 
ending your father’s life in a fit of passion, yet. you 
have dared to take it. Besides, run-away . matches 
rarely turn out -vell, and I suppose you have got 
married to Frank in spite of your father’s op- 

ition?” 

Seeing that Evelyn was too much agitated to speak, 
Bessie took up her defence. 

“Yes, Madam; Frank and Evelyn are married, and 
such anelopement as theirs Iam sure both God and 





man will approve. Iam not apprehensive that any 
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evil will result from a union so suitable in every re- 
spect as this one is. Should Mr. Ashley die of an ex- 
plosion of wrath, I shall hold his ungovernable temper 
responsible for the catastrophe, and not throw the 
blame of it on anything Evelyn has done.” 

Augusta sighed heavily, and complainingly went 


on: 

“] shall lead a worse life than ever now, for Leon 
will have no one else on whom to vent his wrath. 
Last night old Hagar could not be found when I 
ueeded her services, and when she was at last dis- 
covered tied up in the room you left, I thought I 
should have died of fright. Luckily Leon was asleep, 
and 1 would not let any one wake him to tell him 
what had happened. Though I did all I could to get 
you back, and sent three men in pursuit of you, I 
know that he will never believe thatI was not in 
jvague with you and helped you to get off. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! I do not know what isto become of 
me!" 

To this lament, coming, as her listeners knew, from 
the depths of her heart, Bessie t 

“Tf Mr. Ashley makes your life: so wretched, why 
Jo you notleavehim? There isno law by. which a 
man carficompel his wife to remain with him merely 
co make her the bearer of hié bratal hars!:ness.” 

“If I did such a thing, I have nothing to 
live on,” was the dejected reply. “ My small fortune 
sas been spent long ago, and I am entirely dependent 
on Leon,” 

Bessie compassionately re 2 

“If you find it impossible to bear the additional 
ourden the event of last night may place upon you, 
iivelyn and Frank will doubtless see that you have 
-nough to live on in comfort away from Mr. Ashley. 
| may also say to you thatmy mother intends to re- 
iinquish, in favour of yourself and.your'son, the large 
sum bequeathed'to her by Squire Ashley. I will say 
210 more now, but leave Frank to explain her wishes 
ind intentions more fully to you.” 

At this tamexpected assurance, Augusta visibly 
lrightened, aud they conversed amicably together till 
they were summoned to the next room. 

In the meantime, the three tlemen had made 
their way unannounced into Mr. Ashley's sanctum. 
Ife was absorbed ia the contents of the last news- 
}aper, but the sound of approaching feet caused him 
to lower the sheet from before his inflamed viss.ge. 
‘The leaden pallor of his complexion bad lately given 
jlace to the deep, purple flush of the confirmed ine- 
|wiate, and bis bloodshot eyes glared out of his dis- 
lizured: face with an expression of wrathful astonish- 
sient as le thundered to Frank : 

“How dare you again appear in my house after 
what I said to you yesterday ?. Get out of my sight, 
you odious reptile!” and a volley of curses followed. 

These were interrupted by the advance of Hunter, 
who sternly said : 

“ Silence, if youyplease, Mr. Ashley. I have come 
hither to arraign you as a criminal, and such violence 
is. unbecoming one in your position.” 

‘*This—this tome in my own house! What do 
you mean by such unheard-of insolence? Hillo! Tom, 
Jack, come hither, aud put these intruders out of my 
doors.” 

Captain Martin quietly locked the door, and put 
the key in bis pocket. He then turned to the enraged 
man, and coolly said : 

“My friend, I wish you to understand that you are 
a prisoner in this house, which I came hither to in- 
form you is no longer yours, even by courtesy. It is 
the property of my young friend, Ernest Delancey, 
and he intends to take possession of his estate im- 
mediately.” 

The very intensity of Ashley’s rage and astonish- 
ment gave him outward calmness; he replieg with 
an affectation of courtesy very unlike higgnsual 
manner: 

“ T am much indebted to you for tlis information, 
sir; and pray when does this new claimant to my 
daughter's estate make his appearance here? What 
shall be done to welcome him?” 

“ As to that, he will make his own welcome, and 
he is not very far off. Iam happy toinform you that he 
was one of the bridal patty yesterday, when your 
daughter Evelyn effected her escape and was united 
te Mr. Wentworth.” 

The purple flush suddenly faded from the face of 
the listener, and he faintly gasped : 

“ What is that you dare assert? It is another false- 
hood, told to drive me wild. Have: you taken it on 
yourself to torture me?” 

“That would be a superfluous undertaking,” re- 
torted the captain, drily. “Speak for yourself, Mr. 
Wentworth, and bear witness to the truth ef what 1 
have stated,” 

Frank said, in a clear voice: 

“ Yes, uncle, you may believe Captain Martin. I 
emp access to the tower, released Evelyn, and also 

@ woman, Jane Tompkins. She came hither with 
us this morning, and is waiting to be admitted to you. 





Evelyn and I were married yesterday, and returned to 
Ashurst. The only course left you now is to accept the 
truth of the statements made to you by these gentle- 
men, and agree to what we propose. I have with me 
the written confession of Mrs. Ashley, given to me by 
Bessie on my way hither, and that must remove 
rm last doubt from your mind as to what she has 
one.” 

When Wentworth ceased speaking, Hunter com- 
menced: 

“The proofs are clear as day, Ashley, and it is use- 
less for you to attempt to deny their validity. ‘To 
bring them into a court of justice will be to bring ruin 
and disgrace upon yourself. Wentworth and my 
young cousin have secured the Ashley estate by being 
united within the stipulated six months, and you 
should feel thankful that such a settlement can now 
be made as will not compromise you.” 

Ashley’s head sunk forward, and fora few moments 
he seemed struggling for breath; but he presently 
rallied, and faintly asked: 

, “Am I, then, to be thrust out of the asylum in 

whiich I lioped to end my days? But why should I 

give up thus? It is but a well-concocted lie that 

you. are trying to impose on me. What is Jane's 

evidence worth, when slie has been imbecile for 

weeks past? Nothing—nothing—and I again defy 
Y 


His voice: regained its volume and all its harsh 
power as he ended. Hunter approached the window 
and raised his hand, thus making the signal agreed on 
between Jane and himself; ic then turned towards 


ma 8 and coolly said: 
“We shall soou convince: you to the contrary, sir. 


Jane is sound in mind as‘I am, as you will soon see 
for yourself.” 

Ima few more moments the nurse entered the apart- 
ment, and boldly confronted: her- former employer. 
Her eyes blazed when they fell upon bim, and she de- 
fiantly said : 

“Mr. Ashley, I mean to take the liberty of telling 
you what I think ef you and your doings. You have 
kept me for weeks aimost-at death’s door with your 
poison physic, because you were afraid that I should 
speak out and tell Miss Evelyn to go aloug with her 
handsome lover, for you had no authority to keep her 
from him. You know that she was the child left with 
my sister-in-law by the London man whose name I 
could never remember, but when I heard it I knew it 
again. Mr. George Allen left her there, I can swear, 
aud you took her from therein place of your dead 
child, in less than a year afterwards, There, I've 
said all I have to say, but it’s to the purpose, I be- 
lieve.” 

The wild expression with which Ashley had listened 
to this voluble address, and the rapid fluctuations of 
his complexion, excited some alarm in the visitors, 
and hunter hastened to place a glass of water to his 
lips. 

He presently seemed more composed, and with all 
his anger revived, he furiously demanded: 

“Woman, what do you mean by asserting that I 
have caused you to be poisoned ?” 

“T mean just what I say, Mr. Ashley. You may 
not have meant to kill me, but the medicine Hazar 
forced on me by your orders kept me down, and made 
me foolish. You knew it would have that effect when 
you ordered her to make me take it.” 

“How dare you accuse me of such a thing as 
that?” 

“Because it’s true, and you know it is, Mr. 
Ashley. I am ready to ewear toit in any court in 
Christendom. I'd ha’ done that anyhow, if this gen- 
tleman had not proved to me that Miss Evelyn is 
really your daughter. If you want to save yourself 
from the consequences of your bad life, you'd better 
accept the terms Mr. Frank is ready to offer you, and 
deal gently with the poor child that has been treated 
worse than a dog since she came to this country.” 

“ Stop her! for heaven’s sake, stop her !” exclaimed 
Ashley, who had vainly attempted to interrupt the 
rapid flow of words by which he wasassailed. “ Gen- 
tlemen, I can stand anything but the tengue of a 
virago of that stamp. I succumb; fate is stronger 
than I am, and I give up sooner than have a flood of 
proof poured upon me by that unfeminine creature.” 

Jane tossed ber head contemptuously. 

“I suppose it’s feminine to sit still and take your 
hard wordsin silence, as Mrs. Ashley and my young 
lady have done, but after they hear how I've put you 
down to-day, maybe they'll change their tactics. 
Since you confess that I have told the truth, I am 
satisfied, and I can leave the rest to Mr. Hunter and 
to Miss Evelyn’s husband. Thank heaven she’s 
out of your merciless clutches at last, and has got 
somebody to take care of her, and try to make up to 
her for all you’ve made her suffer.” 

“ Will you leave this room, yon impertinent jade? 
How dare you talk to me thus?” 

‘* Dare, indeed! I reckon I'll do worse than that 








if you don’t do the fair thing by Mr. Wen‘worth, and 








treat Miss Evelyn as your daughter ought to be 
treated.” 

“ There, that will do, Mrs. Tompkins,” said Hunter, 
quietly, leading her towards the door. “Since Mr. 
Ashley is reasonable, wecan deal with him without 
any further assistance from you.” 

“ T am glad to hear that, sir; for I am sureI never 
want to look in his disgusting face again as long as I 
live. Who'd have thought that such a looking creetur 
as he is could ever have come the sentimental over 
women; but they do say he was what they call a 
fascinator once. Umph! so is a snake, I’ve heard 


say. 

With this parting thrust, Jane swept fiom the 
sre and after an interval of sulky silence, Ashley 
said : 

“Tt seems that I must go to the wall, but I shan't 
submit to be put out of this house till I know where I 
am to go, and what I have to depend on.” 

Wentworth here spoke: 

“T am authorized by Delancey tosay to you that it 
is his intention to leave this country immediately 
after his marriage, to spend several years in Italy. 
During his absence, in consideration of the tie so long 
supposed to exist between you and Bessie, he wishes 
you to oceupy this place as your home. For myself, I 
promise, if you will receive Evelyn kindly, to double 
the annuity you now draw from my grandfather's es- 
tate, Furthermore, Mrs. Ashley desired me to say 
to you that the personal property which Squire Ash- 
ley bequeathed to her, she designs to settle on Mait- 
land, to become his when he is twenty-one.” 

*‘ Upon my word, she is very liberal, to give to my 
son what should have been mine had justice been 
done,” sneered Ashley ; ‘but I suppose I must be 
grateful for the crumbs, if I am shut out from the 
feast. You offér to pay high, Mr. Francis, for a few 
soft words to your pretty doll; but if she is poor 
Eva's child, lowe themtoher,I suppose. Call her 
io, and considerthe affair as settled. I swallow the 
whole romance for——a consideration.” 

Wentworth smiled at this characteristic acceptance 
of benefits his uncle so little deserved, and gladly went 
on the errand assigned him. 

Evelyn was led in with tears in her beautiful 
eyes, and timid smiles breaking over her rosy mouth. 
She impulsively rushed towards her father, and throw- 
ing herself before him, cried out : 

“ Oh, papa—my own papa! I did not know till 
this morning that I am really your daughter. Jane 
told me that story of my adoption, and I believed my- 
self free to go with Frauk without asking your con- 
sent. Dear father, pardon and bless us, er my heart 
will break.” 

A touch of emotion swept over the face that leaned 
above her. 

In that moment Ashley remembered the bright 
young creature who loved him so wildly that she had 
broken her troth to another to fly with him, only to 
be rewarded by desertion and death, and his cold 
heart softened for one brief moment to her child. He 
held forth his hand, and gently said: 

“Rise, my daughter—known as such at last. I ac- 
knowledge the tie that binds youto me, and forgive 
you for the part you have played. It is well, per- 
haps, that yeu and Frank were united without my 
knowledge, for I might have tried to prevent a mar- 
riage which I sincerely believe will prove fortunate 
for you both. H>sreis my hand, Frank; take Evelyn 
and make her happy, and you will have my bles- 
sing.” 

Wentworth gladly accepted the offered amnesty, 
and grasped the hand extended to him. 

Ashley then sank back in his chair, and said: 

“Tam not well, gentlemen and ladies, and I have 
had more excitement than is good for me. I beg that 
you will all leave me except my wife and Bessie. I 
wish 'to speak a few words with Miss Wilde.” 

Evelyn pressed his hand to her lips, and suffered 
herself to be conducted into the adjoining room by 
Prank, followed by Hunter and Martin. 

No sooner was the door closed upon them than 
the old vindictive expression came back to Ash- 
ley’s face, and with bitter sarcasm he addressed 

ie : 

“So—you are to be Mrs. Delancey. You will turn 
me out on the world while you revel here as mistress. 
You are a base, undermining plotter, Bessie Wilde, and 
I believe all you have dona was only to make that 
beggar you are going to marry a rich man at my ex- 

nse. ” 


He paused; but she made no reply to so absurd an 
accusation, and he went on: 

“ Tell your precious mother that it is well for her 
that I am in a scrape myself, or 1 would make her rue 
the day she ever brought you to Ashurst as an impos- 
tor, and——” 

Bessie raised her hand, and spoke in a tone of com- 
mand that silenced him: 

“ Remember, sir, that in that imposition lies your 
own safety. What would be your position now, 
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{f the child yon imposed on the world as the heiress 
of this estate were not really your own daughter? 
Since you only detained me to insult me, I shall leave 
the room at once.” 

“Ay, do; and tell this liberal lover of yours 
that [ would perish on the highway sooner than 
be indebted to him for a shelter. I shalt leave tkis 
place before the week is out, and seek a home in 
France. After so long a fast my old taste for 
pleasure begins to revive, and a short and merry life 
is better than dulness as the weeds that cumber the 
earth. I shall hasten to bury the memory of my 
defeat here in the excitement of my old pursuits.” 

The door closed on the indiguant Bessie, and Mrs. 
Ashley ventured to say 

“Oi! Leon, after the way you received Evelyn just 
now, I began to hope better things of you,” 

He turned on her a look of bitter disdain, and went 
on in his old manner: 

“Are you such a fool, Augusta, as not to under- 
stand that my interests were at stake in that? Frank 
offered a heavy bribe for a few soft words to Evelyn, 
and, of course, I gave them, Perhaps I felt a little 
for ber, too, when I was convinced that she is the 
child of my first love. Yes, I was more infatuated by 
her wother than by any other woman I have ever 
known; but that nonsense is all past and gone. It 
is only in the verdant days of youth that a man 
makes himself a fool about women. If you think 
that I have been turned from what the parsons would 
cali*the evil of my ways,’ you make a great mistake, 
Tam what Iam, and I intend to act out my true 
wature to the end.” 

Deeply depressed by this assurance, Augusta could 
not restrain her tears. 

He turned on her and harshly cried: 

“ Tears—tears forever! One would think you had 
a perfect fountain. Your dulness has long led me 
to believe that you have a weight of water on your 
brain, and now I am convinced of it. Where is that 
wretched bay of mine? I have neither seen nor 
heard of him to-day; and as Mrs. Ashley means to 
endow him with a snug fortune, he has become of 
some importance to me.” 

“He said something about a pony Frank bad 
given him, and he went over to Ashurst early this 
morning to claim it.” 

* I see now how Frank communicated with Evelyn, 
and I—I'}) pay master Maitland for joining with my 
enemies against me; bought up—tbe mercevary little 
villain! Just let him come within my reach again, 
that is all!” 


Augusta trembled as she saw that he was worhing 
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himself into one of his white rages; and like the lion- 
ess roused to fury in defence of her young, she gained 
courage to gay: 

**So long as I live, I will stand between you and 
my son, at the risk of my own life.” 

Before Ashley could utter the furious reply that 
arose to his lips a commotion was heard in the house, 
the door of the room was thrown wide open, and 
two men came in, bearing between them the appa- 
rently lifeless body of Maitland, dripping with water. 

Laying him at the feet of his appalled parents one 
of the men hastened to give the particulars of the 
disaster. 

Maitland had obtained the pony, and gone out 
shootiug mounted upon him, in defiance of the warn- 
ing of the boy who usually accompanied him. 

While near the embankment that surrounded the 
pond, he fired his gun, into which he had put too 
large a load; the weapon recoiled, and frightened the 
pony, which plunged, and threw the lad over the 
terrace. 

A thin surface of ice had formed on the pond, 
and Maitland went through it into the water: though 
an expert swimmer, the ice obstructed, the motions of 
his rescuer to such a degree, that when he finally 
succeeded in drawing his young master from the 
pond, he was quite lifeless, 

With his hair rising on his head, and eyes distended 
with horror, Ashley listened to this explanation. He 
cried out, in a wild tone: 

“Retribution! retribution! Ernest Arden, in this 
hour you are avenged. I left you to perish when 
unable to help yourself from the wound my hand had 
given you, and my evil deed comés tome to me in the 
fate of my son! Dead, dead, dead!” 

And with the last words he fell forward in a fit. 

Augusta was wildly shriekiog over her son, but 
Huntér gently raised her, and said: 

“Calm your anguish, Mrs. Ashley, for I am sure 
that I can save him for you. Iam familiar with the 
treatment of the drowned, and I am certain that the 
lad is only unconscious. A little effort will bring him 
round. You had better look to the condition of your 
husband.” 

The servants raised Ashley, whose livid face and 
labouring breathing showed that he was attacked by 
apoplexy. 

He was removed to his bed, and a messenger dis- 
patched for the family physician, 

Hunter lost no time in commencing restorative 
measures wit!: Maitland, and in au hour he was quite 
sensible; but his father never betrayed'sigus of'con- 
Scionsness again. 





He breathed for many hours, but that was all; and 
in spite of the medical skill brought to his assistance, 
Leon Ashley breathed his last on the next morning, 
followed to the land of shadows by nota single re— 
gret, unless the tender heart of his ill-treated daugh- 
ter harboured one. 

Evelyn remained beside him, and ministered to him 
to the last; and when all was over, Wentworth took 
her in his arms, and bore her from the scene of 
death. 

* * = s 

But little more remains to be told. 

Bessie did uot act as bridesmaid to Miss Welby, nor 
did her own marriage take place quite so soon as wus 
anticipated. 

Delancey was detained by legal proceedings which 
were necessary ontabing possession of the Arden es- 
tate, and resuming his family name. 

When these were completed, and every preparation 
for immediate departure made, the wedding tool 
place. 

Before that event, Mrs. Ashley had summoned 
courage to appear ouce more in her own family circle, 
and make the acquaintance of herintended son-in-law. 

After many long conferences with Frank, who 
positively refused to reclaim the dower she enjoyed as 
the widow of Squire Ashley, it was settled that she 
should retain it. 

The personal property was settled on Augusta and 
her son, as a provision for them both. When Mait- 
land went to college his mother found a home near 
him ; and his sister hopes that in time he will sow his 
wild oats and become’ a respectable and estimable 
member of society. 

After placing his property under the care of @ res- 
ponsible agent, Ernést Delancey Arden, as he now: 
styled himself, bore his bride and her mother to that 
beantiful southern land in which the ideal visions of 
beauty and art which floated through his mind were 
to find their realization and reward. 

Though endowed with fortune, the true artist did 
not give up his beloved profession, but pursued it with 
zest and success. 

Wentworth and Evelyn took possession of Ashurst, 
where the quiet of perfect liappiness compensates the 
young wife forthe turbulent lifeshe had passed beneath 
her father’s roof. ; 

In a few years Hunter came back to end his days 
at Ashurst, and in petting the fair children that clas- 
ter around the hearth of the happy homestead he finds 
some consolation fer his own joyless and wasted 
life. 

THE END. 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 
By W. E. Capwick. 
——_>_—- 
CHAPTER VI. 
Dusky and radiant as the night, 
‘Lhe night of tropic skies, 
The daughter of a darker race, 
The maid with Arab eyes, 
Smiles brightly on her bridal hour. 
Ah, me! that fate should stand, 
Unbidden guest amid the cheer 
Of that gay festal band. Ballad. 

CHRISTMAS was at hand, a time of great festivity at 
Oak Tree Hill, when the tenants were feasted, the poor 
of the village provided with seasonable comforts, and 
the domestics of the household permitted to enjoy 
themselves to their heart’s content. 

For two or three days previous Mrs. Hasselton, 
assisted by the delighted Mary, was assorting the pre- 
sents she had prepared both indoors and out, for no one 
was forgotten at this festive season by the kind master 
and mistress of the domain. 

Christmas had always been a time of rejoicing at 
the hall and around it, but this year the holidays 
were ushered in with more than usual excitement, 
on account of the nuptials of the beautiful Iris 
and Davis, the young farmer, and as both were 
favourites the wedding was to be celebrated during 
the Caristmas week, when a ball and supper were to 
be given to the tenantry in the great hall.of the man- 
sion, to which all the tenantry, with many other per- 
sons of the surrounding district, were invited. 

Stanley, who was at home for the vacation, took a 
lively part in all that was going forward, and the only 
drawback to the hilarity of the occasion was the lover 
of the bride elect, the unhappy Muza, 

Though he was apparently subdued by the mild 
influences of his mistress, and was really so for the time, 
his passions were only slumbering; like the chained 
mastiff, they had lost none of their strength, but were 
ready to break loose, and deal destruction around them. 

Following the counsel of Mrs. Hasselton Iris had 
put aside her little coquettish triumphant airs, and 
treated him with real kindness, but it seemed to have 
no effect on his dark and sullen mood. 

Mrs. Hasselton did not express the apprehension 
that filled her mind, but she had a gad misgiving that 
something would happen to sadden the prospects of 
the beautiful Iris. 

She loved to adorn her with the bridal robes, 
which enhanced, as they usually do, the natural beauty 
of the wearer, 
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The girl’s dress and the ornaments that decorated it 
were the Christmas gifts of her mistress, and many a 
fair bride would be proud to clothe herself in raiment 
as tasteful and becoming. © 

The transparent Swiss muslin dress, the glistening 
white satin sash, the white blossoms that wreathed her 
black, braided hair, were all that a fashionable belle 
could desire. 

Her coral necklace and bracelets contrasted richly 
with the bright golden hue of her neck and arms, and 
deep and brilliant as the coral glowing under the dark- 
ening wave was the colour that dyed her round and 
dimpled cheeks. 

As she stood before her mistress in the beauty of 
her bridal attire, smiling under her pleased and ad- 
miring gaze, a sudden sadness clouded her brow, and 
tears gathered unbidden into her soft, black eyes. 

“I don’t know what is tle reason,” said she, “ but I 
feel so melancholy to-night. I do think something 
is going to happen to me or Richard. I've seen so 
many bad sigus lately.” 

“Oh, Iris, you must not believe in signs!” said 
Mary. 

cL can't help it, Miss Mary. I dreamed I was 
married last night, and that is a sure sign of a funeral, 
and the ow!s have been hooting ou an old tree behind 
the house for more than a week.” 

“ But you know there is a charmin a wedding-ring, 
Tris, that nothing can resist, so you must hasten to 
put one on,” said Mrs. Hasselton, in a reassuring 
tone. 

When theappointed day came a large party attended 
the happy pair to the village church. 

Mr. Hasselton himself gave away the bride; Mary 
Lockwvod officiated as bridesmaid; and the proud, 
joyous, handsome bridegroom would not have ex- 
changed situations with any prince in Europe. 

The dancing began early, young Stauley opening 
the ball with the bride, 

The hall had been tastefully decorated for the occa- 
sion, but: when the doors of the supper room were 
thrown open the coup-d'eil was dazzling as a sun- 
burst. 

The table was brilliantly lighted, and sdorned with 
all the flowers a mild winter supplies. Cakes beauti- 
fully ornamented and frosted as white as ivory, 
oranges, confectionaries, and all the more substantial 
luxuries that are customary on such occasions, covered 
the board. 

Iris, who sought in yain among the wedding guests 
forthe powerful form and raven face of Muza, suffered 
her spirits to rebound from the weight that had op- 
pressed them, and gaily laughed, and brightly blushed, 





and gave hersclf fully to the enjoyment of woman's 
most triumphant hour. 

The transition from the supper to the ball-room 
was followed by greater hilarity and more unrestrained 
freedom. 

Wilder and wilder grew the mirth and excitement, 
till each fibre of every plank in the floor seemed to 
quiver beneath the bounding, flying feet that kept time 
tothe music, which was of that inspiring character 
produced by the combination of two violins, a harp, 
and a tambourine, played in the most animated style 
of the village musicians. 

The bride and bridegroom danced together with a 
grace that captivated every eye. 

Iris lightly touched the robes of her full, falling 
skirt with the tip of her white gloves, and put her 
pretty head on one side, as she had seen the bellies do 
in her mistress’s drawing-room, and the young farmer 
was remarkably light and graceful in his movements 
for a young rustic. 

During a pause Iris stole out to arrange her hair, 
which had become disordered in the dance. As she 
passed she saw a tall, dark figure lurking near the 
door, which she immediately recognized as Muza. 
Though she had a dread amounting to horror of he: 
herculean lover, she pitied his unrequited attachment, 
and longed to address him some svothing words. 

“Why don’t you cume in and dance, Muza?” said 
she, “or play on your violin for us? There's nobody 
can play like you.” 

“I’m no dancing Jack,” he replied gloomily, “and 
if you den’t need me one way, you needn't another. 
I wish you joy, Miss Iris; 1 hope you'll think of me 
when next Christmas comes round again.” 

“ Thiuk of you, Muza, to be sure | shall.” 

“She ran upstairs into Mrs. Hasselton’s room 
which was unoccupied now, though a bright fire was 
blazing in the chimney, and @ candle burning on a 
small stand near the hearth. 

She went to the large mirror and arranged her shiny 
hair, and then fancied she saw the gloomy shadow 
of Muza behind her, and turned round once or twice 
before she could remove the impression. 

“Poor fellow!” said she, still gazing on her own 
bright figure. “TI do pity him. If Richard loved any- 
body else, I should feel so miserable I really believe F 
should poison myself. Now ain’t he handsome? and 
doesn’t he look like a rose among thorns? Oh, non- 
sense, Iris, how foolish you talk!” 

Her white teeth gleamed on the face of the mirror, 
then turning away she threw herself into a large easy 
chair in front of the fire, and in spite of the excited 
state of her feelings, and the extreme want of senti- 
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ment evinced by the act, she fell asleep in her downs 
nest. 

She had been up almost all the preceding night, on 
her feet all day, and had been dancing with such ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm, that the soft cushion and 
gentle warmth of the room soothed her to instan- 
taneous repose. 

How long she slept she knew not. She was 
awakened by a sense of heat and suffocation, as if her 
lungs were turned to fire Starting up she found 
herself encircled by a blaze of light, thatseemed to 
emanate from her whole body. 

Her light dress was one sheet of flame, the chair 
she left was enveloped in the same destroying ele- 
ment. 

Mercy! mercy!” she shrieked. “Uh save me, save 
me,” rushing through the hall and down the stairs, 
the flames flashing more wildly round her, she still 
screamed : 

“Save me!” 


ry 
lieve it. When shebeheld the blazing figure coming 
door.and recognized the voice be 
frenzied 
ere, and caatuedeataeaiiiite: own body. 


she was thus heroical Alby, ‘on 
beautiful bride at the risk’ of her own life, Muza, 


who had brought a rug from the dining-room,, 
wrapped it clesely round theform of her he so madly | Mrs. 


loved, feeling-even in. that moment of horror a: fierce 
— that-he hed anticipated the bridegroom in 
this act of preservation. 

The flames, which. were communicated to Mrs. 
Hasselton’s dress, Sr yeioreer of black satin, was 
not of very inflammable materials, were smothered by 
the contact of a thick. carpet. Resiguing Iris to the 
powerful arms of Maza who bore herinto the house, 
she followed her, uneonsciousin her intense excite- 
ment and anxiety of the injary she had herself sus- 
tained. 

Mr. Hasselton, who was looking into the ball-room 
when the wild shrieks of the bride summoned her 
mistress to her aid, met his wife on the threshold, who, 
even while she held up her burnt and bleeding hands, 
exclaimed with white and blistering lips: 

“Seeto Iris. Oh! husband, look to her. 
hurt.” 

“My God! Eliza, those hands! 
been doing ?” 

“Iris is burned to death,” she gasped, reeling 
egeinat him as she spoke. “Think not of me. Poor 
Iris !” 

While this self-sacrificing and heroic woman ea- 
deavoured to direct even her husband's atteution to 
the chief sufferer in this awful scene, Iris was sur- 
rounded by a dense and bewailing crowd. 

She was not burned to death, as her mistress had 
said, but death would have been a mercy to the suf- 
ferings that remained to her. 

Poor Davis, the late proud, happy, smiling bride- 
groom. He threw himself by her side with frantic 
agony, sobbing and wringing his hands, and calling 
piteously on her name. 

Muza stood near, makirg no loud demonstrations of 
grief, the big drops rolling silently down his cheeks. 
There was a lurid fire in his eye when he looked at 
his rival, indicating a kind of savage joy in his suffer- 
ings, mingled with his anguish for hers. 

“ T'll let him live now,” muttered he to himself. 
“I feared I should-have killed him. He suffers now, 
poor fellow. He suffers now, that he does.” 

It was some time before Doctor Danvers, the 
physician of the family, could reach Oak Tree Hill, 
as he dwelt several miles distant. 

In the meantime Dorothy, who was famous for the 
cure for burns, took the poor girl under her care, and 
did all she could for her relief by taking of the burn- 
ing cinders of her dress and wrapping folds of cotton 
round her. 

She also wrapped up Mrs. Hasselton’s hands while 
Mary stood sobbing by her side. It was a terrible 
winding up of the bridal festivities. 

While Iris was noddiug in the easy chair, a portion 
of her light dress had come in contact with the candle 
burning on the table, and she thus became a blazing 
martyr to one moment's self-indulgence. She was 
fearing the dark jealousy of Muza. 

She thought not of the winding sheet of flame the 
hand of destiny was weaving in exchange for her 
bridal robes. 

How seldom do theevils we most dread roll down 
upon our souls! How often are we crushed by a 
sudden, startling, unlooked-for weight of grief! 

Ié was past midnight before Doctor Danvers, whose 
arrival was anticipated with unutterable anxiety, 


Iam not 


What have you 


came. 
Mrs. Hasselton satin an easy chair by the couch on 
which the moaning bride was laid. Her bandaged 


j hands lay . 


:on a pillow, and her pale countenance 
was expressiv« 24 the deepest suffering. 

“Not me, doctor,” said she, looking towards the 
couch. ‘ Attend to poor Iris first, my sufferings are 
nothing to hers—nothing.” 

Feeling the truth of her remark, while he honoured 
her disinterested com the doctor obeyed her, 
and turned to the patient, whose moans and cries in- 
dicated a degree of pain which he feared his utmost 
skill would be unable to relieve. 

It wasa harrowing task to examine the extent of 
the injuries she had received, nor was it ible for 
him to pronounce at once upon the pro y of her 
recovery. 

So strong was Mrs. Hasselton’s solicitude to know 
his opinion of the poor girl’s case thatshe forgot her 
own, and fixed her eyes upon him with a look of 
earnest enquiry. 

She saw that a cloud deoper than seriousness rested 
on his fine countenance, and her heart failed. 

“You think her very bad, doctor?” 

“ She is, indeed, very badly, deeply, burned.” 

“But there is hope, doctor? You have cured sucht 
dreadful cases?” 

“I do not say that this is hopeless, and be assured, 
all that Ican do shall be done to mitigate her suffer- 
beh and promote her recovery. But, my dear madam, 
‘when are you going to let me see those hands of 
youre you keep so carefully concealed ?” 

“ How willingly would I endure this, and far more, 
if by so doing I a grag the life of Iris!” said 
Hasselton, ppaie = unbound her smarting, 
raw, and disfigured 
But:never in their ee fairness, when uncovered 


andsparkling with rings, had they been so worthy of 
admiration asat this 


and kindness availed not. The doom of the unfortu- 
nate victim was sea!cd. 

Mrs. Hasselton had recovered the use of her hands, 
and assisted in the nursing of the dying Iris. 

So great and protracted had been her sufferings, 
that even poor Davis himself was willing that she 
should die rather than live longer in hopeless 
anguish. 

At first Iris clung to life with strong convulsive 
grasp, and wou!d entreat the doctor, with pitying ac- 
cents, “‘ Not to letsher die,” but gradually the conval- 
sive grasp ithe wild glauce of despair melted 
into the so ‘tears, and she begged her mistress 
to pray that she might be made. willing to die. 

oly were: that went up by her bedside 
for the boomof! resignation, and they were 
mo es vain. 
same gentle: hands that had embraced the 
ag for her resoue led her, atrembling, but accepted, 
penitent,.to the foot of her Saviour. 
_ i seemed. asif element that had con- 
of’ her: existence was touched by 


sumed the 
the her face... 


beauty 


No defacing:sanskiswesithere, but her check remained 
aad and transparent'as when it blushed beneath 
Test bolopbiahe diedishe tusmmed her eyes bo all thele 
towards her mistress, who 


languishing brightness. 
pep we her to catch her faint, low accents. 


moment, marred as they were in y 
ee een ee ot her said So | mourning 
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ht} as with gentle touch and 


Doctor Danversthoug 
gp tase. 0 a el na of his art to4 


the sore and quivering flesh. 

He had a soul keenly susceptible of the influences 
—— and as his profession brought him 
bance 60 fd, he hada opportauty of studying 
‘ew are admitted, an opportunity st ng 
its most hidden . 

“Your scars ill b be more honourable than those 
of the warriors, gained on the battle field,” said he 
to Mrs, Hasselton, when he dressed the martyred mem- 


bers. 

“T do not deserve any praise, doctor. 
stinctive.” 

‘“‘ But surely the instinct of benevolence that induces 
one to peril her life regardlessly for another, is more 
praiseworthy than the self-love that folds the mantle 
of security over its own breast, believing that self- 
preservation is the first great law of being.” 

After administering an anodyne to both, the doctor 
took his leave, promising to call the next day, or 
rather the same, for the dawn was already standing at 
the gatesofthe Orient. At the outer door he wasstopped 
by the bridegroom, who could scarcely articulate the 
question that trembled on his lips. 

* She won't die, doctor, will she? Iris won't die?” 
repeated he, hanging on his words as if his own exist- 
ence depended on the answer. 

‘“‘T hope not, my poor fellow,” said the doctor in a 
kind and sympathizing tone. “It is impossible for me 
to say now what will be the result, but we will cer- 
tainly hope for the best. In the meantime I will do 
all I can to restore her.” 

“T know you will, doctor,” said he, still detaining 
him; “ they say you kill or cure just as you please. 
Promise to cure Iris, and I will pray for you every 
day on my knees as long as I live.” 

“ You must pray to God for ber life, and that He 
will bless the means used for her recovery; but you 
must not put me in the place of the Almighty,” said 
the doctor, gently drawing away from the despairing 
bridegroom, and riding from the door. 

** Yes,” mused the benevolent physician, as he went 
forth into the faint, chill, morning twilight; “the 
words this poor young man has uttered in his despair, 
are but the echoed breathings of suffering humanity. 
In the hour of physical anguish and impending be- 
reavement, imploring natare turns to us, and prays 
us, in God’s stead, to succour and to save. If our 
feeble arm does arrest the stroke of the destroying 
angel, some grateful hearts invoke Heaven's blessing 
on our head; but if human science be baffled, aud 
inexorable death claim his victim, then the frantic 
mourner cries, ‘ We might have saved them if we 
would ;’ and the mocking cynic exclaims, when the 
hearse rolls darkly on to the land of everlasting silence, 
‘There goes one of the doctor’s patients to his long 
home.’ Verily, there are thorns among the roses that 
blossom on the wayside of our existence.” 

It is probable the reflections of Doctor Danvers 
wouldaot have assumed the character they did, had 
he indulged in sanguine hopes of the recovery of his 
patient. 


It was all in- 





Days, even weeks, passed away, and all his skill 


—— ila, aaa that she- looked kindly upon 

“Tadeod,all the rusties of the neighbourhood saw her 
ghost, and it was always dressed like a bride, in white 
muslin, white roses, and white kid gloves. 

One incident connected with the history of the 
doomed bride should not be omitted here. 

A short time after her death Muza fell sick, and 
Doctor Danvers was summoned to his bedside. He had 
attended bim the previous year during his illness, and 
Muza had a grate,ul remembrauce of his kindness, 
and an unbounded admiration of his skill. 

One night, when the fever was unusually high, 
and he began to have some fears for his own safety, 
he requested to be left entirely alone with the doctor. 

* Doctor,” said he, ‘‘ do you think I am going to die 
this time ?’’ 

“T hope not, my good fellow, you don’t look like a 
dying man yet.” 

“ But I may die for all that, and I want to tell you 
something, it you pleaso, doctor, cause I know I 
ought to confess it. ‘Sposc a man wants to kill a 
man, and don’t do it, can’t be murder, is it, doctor?” 

“Tf he would do it if he could, he commits murder 
in his heart, no doubt.” 

“Oh, Lord,” cried the invalid, rolling his hot head 
from side to side on the bolster. “Oh, Lord, I would 
have killed Mr. Davis if I could, ‘fore poor Iris got 
burned to cinders. I didn’t think of nothing else, 
doctor.” 

“ Bat you have repented since,” said the doctor, 
trying to soothe the excited cunscience of his patient. 
“You would not do it now.” 

“Oh, Lord, no, I 80 sorry for him, I wouldn't hurt 
his little finger for love. LIrepented ever since. IL 
keep repenting long as I live.” 

“Then I doubt not you are forgiven by Him you 
have offended. But keep quiet, Muza, or I never shall 
be able to cure you.” 

“ [ quiet now, I confess, I have made a clean breast,” 
said Muza, submitting to the will of his medical ad- 
viser, whom he had invested for the time with sacer- 
dotal power. 

Muza recovered, and became the devoted friend of 
the bereaved husband. 


CHAPTER VIL 
The youth 
Proceeds the path of otenis to explore; 
And now, expanded to the beams of truth, 
oan — and on arr unknowa before , 
te. 
Tue life of a young man at college is beset with 
danger; yet if he be ardent and ambitious, if his lip 
thirst for the dews of Castaly, and his spirits for the 
_— of Academus, he may, like Stanley Lockwood, 
pe its perils and find his best resource im the 
came life of the mind. 
Such was his thirst for knowledge, and the raptare 
with which he imbibed it, that it was a perennial 





spring flowing onward and giving perpetual fresh~ 
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ness and greenness to the intellectual and moral 


ion. 
ie loved to wander in the Christchurch meadows 
and along the beautiful banks of the classic Isis, and 
while he felt the verdure of eternal youth in his own 
soul, be drank in the almost divine philosophy of 
Plato, and wandered with him in shades deep and 
luxuriant as his own. 5 

Ifin his rambles he met some bubbling spring, he 
found inspiration in its waters by associating them 
with the fountains of Parnassus and the virgin 
Castalidas who drank of their waves. 

But it must not be supposed that he isolated himself 
from his fellow students; on the contrary, he soon be- 
came immensely popular, owing to his skill in horse- 
manship and boating, besides being a famous cricketer. 
He had also had the advantage of learning a great 
dea] about university manners and customs, which he 
found of. essential service in the early part of his 
career, 28 bis coolness and self-possession on all oc- 
casions protected bim from the annoyances to which a 
freshman is usually subjected from the hoaxing pro- 
pensities of Oxonians generally. 

Thongh his friendship with all was friendly and 
courteous, there was only one with whom he had 
intimate and unreserved communion. 

This was an undergraduate named Charles 
Deloraine, who, after Stanley had been in college a 
few weeks, evidently sought him out by that principle 
of electric affinity by which things entirely different 
are attracted towards each other. 

Deloraine was a gay, dashing, don’t-care-for-any- 
thing kiad of young man, generous to prodigality, 
proud, and sometimes overbearing, but wita a flow 
of animal spirits that made him exceedingly popular 
as a social companion. 

That he was very wealthy there was no doubt, for 
he spilled his money like grains of sand, regardless 
where it fell. 

Knowing his reputed riches and proud, though 
reckless, character, Stanley would never have mani- 
fested a desire for his acquaintance; but when Delo- 
raine showed him the flattering distinction of seeking 
his society and frequently inviting him to his rooms, 
Stanley, with the natural frankness and geniality 
of youth, opened hie heart to his advances, and soon 
conceived for him a warm attachment. He had never 
forgotten the brunette of the fountain, and in a 
moment of confidence he described the meeting to his 
new friend, and his extreme desire to ascertain the 
name of the dark little enclhantress, 

Deloraine seemed excessively amused by the descrip- 
tion and the impression she had made on the imagina- 
tion of Lockwood. 

‘I dare say she is some bold little vixen that would 
flirt ber riding-whipover your shoulders with as much 
grace as she splashed about the water, if she hada 
chance,” he said. “I don’t think I should like her at 
all. 1 have no taste for these dark beauties; give me 
one of your fair, blue eyed, gentle lassies, that steal 
upon you as insensibly as the dawning light. I have 
no idea of ever being taken by storm.” 

Stanley could not help thinking of his gentle, violet- 
eyed Mary, while listening to the description of 
Charles Deloraine, whose flashing black eyes mocked 
the lustre and the hue of jet. 

He frequently regretted afterwards that he had 
mentioned the young incognita to his friends for 
Mademoiselle Lightning became bis standing jest, and 
Stanley felt as if he had wronged her, by exposing 
her to such light ridicule. 

He might never see her again: indeed, be feared he 
should not, but her image was traced on his memory, 
in characters as vivid and thrilling as the lightning 
whose name she had sportively assumed. 

One evening, Deloraine came into his room to ar- 
range a boating party for the next day, and taking up 
@ book, was carelessly turning over the leaves when 
a letter dropped to thie floor. Stanley took it up, sup- 
pesing it one from his sister that he had accidentally 

eft there, for he perceived that the direction was in a 
fair feminine haud; but upon nearer ingpection he 
saw that a stranger must have traced it, and the paper 
was of a most delicate transparent tissue, scented with 
the otto of roses. 

He looked at the seal, whose device was a kneeling 
figure, with lightning darting from a cloud into its 
breast; the motto, “La Lam degli Vechi.” 
With kindling curiosity he opened the envelope, and 
glancing at the signature, beheld the single word, 
“ Lightuing.” 

With a burning blush he folded it hastily and put it 
into his pocket, meaning to read it when he wasalone: 
but Deloraine, who had observed the deep blush, and 
hurried concealment of the paper, burst into a loud 
Jaugh and insisted upon seeing the mysteriousenvelope. 

“ Confess then,” said Lockwood, “ that it is a prac- 
tical joke of your own, and I will forgive you. You 
must have written tlis yourself to impose on my cre- 
dality, though I acknowledge you are a greater 
niaster of penmanship than I ever imagined you.” 








He exhibited the beautiful and fairy-like superscrip- 
tion of the letter, and again repeated his awakened 
suspicion. 

“No, Lockwood,” replied Deloraine in a more 
serious tone than he usually adopted. “ I never wrote 
that letter. I may indulge in a joke now and then to 
amuse 3 passing moment; but I think you ought to 
know me better than to suppose I would be guilty of 
such a silly girl’s trick as you accuse me of.” 

“ Nay, don’t be angry,” said Stanley; “ we all of us 
do so many foolish things, we ought never to be 
offended at any charge. It is certainly very 
mysterious, very sarprising. I never mentioned her to 
anyone but yourself. How it came within the leaves 
of my book, I cannot divine ; unless,” he added, “if 
you did not write the letter, you acted the part of 
carrier-dove, and dropped it from your wings into my 
book. I am sure it isa very innocent jest, and I for- 
give you for it.” 

“Twill accept your forgiveness when I have earned 
it, by playing the foolish part you see fit to have as- 
signed me,” answered Deloraine in a somewhat haughty 
and offended tone; “ you must think yourself of more 
consequence than you are, to imagine that I should 
trouble myself about such a wild goose fancy Is it 
what you would expect from me, Lockwood ?” 

“No, I own it is not,” answered Stanley with a 
candid blush. 

“T must again ask you to excuse my charging you 
with such an office so idle, on the plea of my extreme 
bewilderment. Iam convinced now that you have 
had nothing to do with it: then who could have been 
the bearer ?” 

“Well, Old Steady !” said Deloraine, recovering his 
good-humour ae Steady was the i given to 
Stanley). “If you area brilliant scholar and a blithe 
companion, you are withal the most stupid fellow I 
ever beheld, to prate about the why and the how the 
letter of a young lady came into your possession, with- 
out having interest enough to peruse its contents. 
If I were the favoured mortal, I should have torn 
the paper into inch pieces before this in my fiery im- 
patience.” 

“Its contents are sacred, whatever they may be; 
therefore you will excuse me reading them alone.” 

Deloraine responded by another hearty laugh, and 
having enlisted Lockwood for his rowing expedition 
on the morrow, he went off, leaving his friend to the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the mysterious epistle, 
whict: he instantly unfolded, and when he had perused 
the first few lines, he no longer doubted its genuine- 
ness. 


“Mr. Stanley Lockwood.—As the lightning darteth 
from the east and shineth unto the west, and thou 
knowest not whence it cometh or whither it goeth,” 
began his unknown correspondent, “ so do the electric 
rays.of thought flashing from one mind to another 
instantaneously traverse intervening space, though 
mountains may rise and oceans roll between. 

“Compare me not, [ pray thee, to the destroying 
bolt that furrows the black storm-cloud, with its burn- 
ing ploughshares, but to those lambent fires that 
sport harmlessly round tle evening horizon, brilliant 
but innocuous. Thou art ambitious. Well, be it so. 
Ambition is a glorious passion ina man. 

“Foolish girl that I am, I am ambitious too. 
Were I a boy, I would climb the Jura peaks of litera- 
ture, nor stop till I reached the snow-clad summit of 
Mont Blanc. No yawning chasms beneath could 
appal me, no glacial heights above deter me from as- 
cending. 

“ Thou wilt win the highest honours offered to the 
candidate of classic fame. Aspiring youth—who can 
dare all, and attain all! Such is thy own bold lan- 
guage. But knowest thou not, that there are some 
things beyond the reach of human ambition, all 
lofty and glorious as it is? Canst thou catch the 
Sree chain, and imprison it in thy grasp, even 
when it plays round thy fingers, and scintillates before 
thine eyes? 

“Theu wonderest why I address thee : thou won- 
derest how these random rays have glanced into the 
pages of thy book: seek not to know, for thou canst 
not discover. As well mightest thou attempt to 
separate the drops I scattered over thy hyacinthine 
locks from the waters of the fountain, as well mightest 
thou attempt to stay the vanishing tiuts of the rainbow 
when the cloud fades away, as to tell whence I come 
and whiti‘er I go. 

“Press on, Stanley Lockwood, with thine eye stead- 
fastly fixed on those victorious honours thou so proudly 
claimest, and though perchance invisible to thee, I 
shall be there to behold thee when they twine the 
laurel garland round thy brow. “ LIGHTNING.” 


Spellbound over the magic lines, which he again 
and again perused, the youth sat unconscious of the 
sinking of the sun or the gathering of the night-shades.. 
Theletter was from her, the electric girl of the fountain, 
for to no one but her had he uttered the presumptuous 


| words, “ He could dare all, and attain all!” 








To no one had he boasted of the prize he was re- 
solved to win. She had remembered him—she had 
winged her thoughts to him ; how, he knew not—either 
by the sunbeams of heaven, or the spirits of the air, 
or by some invisible wire-string from her heart to 
his. A mantling glow of delight saffused his whole 
being. 

There wasa romance, a mystery, in the matter that 
charmed and excited him. 

She was henceforth the Egeria of his destiny, who 
was to lead him on in glory and renown. He placed 
the letter in his bosom, where it was warmed by the 
pulsation of his quickened heart ; till a loud knock- 
ing at his door, which he had fastened, roused him 
from his reverie. 

“ Well, do you think I am father to that precious 
morceau now ?” asked Deloraine, in a mocking voice, 
as be entered the reom. 

“No, I do not, Deloraine. 
should have written it.” 

“ You will, of course, indulge me with a perusal,” 
added Deloraine, holding out his hand, with a careless 
confidence that the request would be granted. 

“ Though there is nothing in the letter that an 
angel might not have penned, the lines traced by a 
female hand, when the motive seems as pure as ac- 
tuates the writer of these, sliould be sacred from the 
gaze of curiosity. Even if it be mere girlish whim, as 
—— in my keeping it should be considered 

oly. 

“You are right, Old Steady, you have the true 
spirit ofa knight. Why, whatan admirable Crichton 
youare! The vaunted Scot revives again in you !” 

* T have no desire to emulate his fame,” said Stanley 
laughing: “to have the bale-fire of envy scorching 
my clustering laurels. and to perish at last by the 
dagger of the miduight assassin, is no very enviable 

jot.” 

“ You are a second Crichton,” persisted Deloraine, 
“and I have no doubt you will be poniarded one of 
these days. Youhad better wear a coat of mail under 
your garments.” 

“ | will if it will shield me from the shafts of 
ridicule,” answered Stanley, with evident vexation. 

“ Ridicule!” exclaimed Deloraine, grasping his 
hand, and shaking it vehemently. “By the shade of 
Cicero, I never was more serious in my life. You 
have the prospect of making a great many enemies; 
ba: as trueas there isa silver moon in yonder sky, 
you have one true and sincere friend.” 

Stanley believed so. It was impossible to doubt the 
truth of Deloraine when he spoke with seriousness. 
Stanley was morbidly sensitive to the idea of flattery. 
He could not bear to be complimented on his personal 
beauty. 

He courted the tanning sun and the darkening wind, 
but his cheék would be fair. 

He tried to keep down the rich waves of his curling 
hair, but they would wander around his brow. 

Some ventured to call him the “ Lady of the College,” 
as they did Milton in former days, who was also dis- 
tinguished forthe sunny rimples of his flowing locks. 
Once, as he was passing through the grove, he heard 
a jesting voice behind the trees, address him by this, 
to him, unspeakably odious title. 

The dazzling deliance of the eye, the breathing 
scorn of the lip, warned the offender that man’s 
proudest, loftiest spirit dwelt in that youthful bosom, 
and that he could not be insulted with impunity, as 
his athletic feats in the gymnasium well showed. 

It was a great mortification to Stanley Lockwood 
that he could not answer the letter of the young in- 
cognita. 

He knew not to whom or where to address a reply, 
and, baffled on every side, he chafed with impatience, 
under a mystery he could not unravel. 

But though he could not address his excited 
thoughts to her who was now the inspiration of his 
ambitious hopes, he threw them on paper, in the soli- 
tude of his room, in glowing prose or reckless num- 
bers, 

One evening after a most magnificent thunder 
shower he seized his pen and wrote the following : 

“Oh! not for me the sunny ray 
That gilds the day-gou's noon-day throne, 
Nor yet the moonbea.n’s silvery play 
On quiet bower and streamlet lone. 
“Be mine the lightning’s arrowy gleam, 
Though death be lurking in its dart, 
I'd lurk b th the hing beam, 
And bind it burning to my heart. 
“T'll climb the mountain steep of fame, 
And round my brow its laurels twine; 
‘Tis bat to grasp the electric flame, 
And make its radiant glories mine, 
“T care not if the bolt consume 
The daring hands that mock its power; 
Love shall the sacritice illame, 
And triumph crown life's latest hour.” 

Throwing down his pen and extinguishing his light, 
he sat in the window till a late hour watching the 
play of the electricity on the retreating vapours, flash- 
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ing from cloud to cloud like fiery shuttlecocks tossed 
by invisible hands across tle firmament. 

It was not till after his hurried return from prayers 
the following morning, that he remembered the im- 
passioned strains he had left upon.the table. 

He looked for them, but they were gone. He turned 
every book upside down and fluttered every leaf, but 
in vain. He emptied bis portfolio, but with no better 
success. 

The same invisible hand that had borne away his 
mysterious letter had probably spirited away his bold 
stanzas, 

For one moment he was tempted to believe in the 
supernatural, and that the dark, bright nymph of the 
fountain was really embodied lightning, who made 
the clouds her chariot, and whose steeds were the 
wings of the wind. 

It was not till his return from Oak Tree Hill after 
the long vacation that he heard again from theixcognita, 
In the delight of meeting once more his beloved 
benefactors, his lovely sister, and faithful nurse, he 
had thought less of his romantic correspondent; and 
even cn his return her image was secondary in his 
mind, for be had to pass his first examination, or 
** Little Go,” as it is called, and he was anxious to get 
through with credit. 

He had not forgotten the ruby ring, the parting gift 
of his benefactress, and not a day passed that he did 
not gaze upon its sparkling crimson, and renew the 
vow he had breathed in the ferryman’s hut and onthe 
margin of the Long Moss Spring. 

The morning after his arrival, as he approached the 
table where many @ ponderous tome was laid to help 
bim in reading up for the said examination, he per- 
<eived the fragrance of roses in the atmosphere, and 
looking down beheld the same delicate tissue directed 
to him by the same fairy hand. 

This time the device on the seal was an eagle 
grasping a thunderbolt in its talons, the motto, “Je 
‘vaivcs ou je meurs.” 

“I wrote for the amusement of an idle hour,” re- 
sumed the singular sprite. “I wrote because the 
bold promptings of your ambition corresponded so 
well to the eagle flights of my own wild spirit. I did 
not think you were weak enough to prate about love, 
that silly jest of the schoolboy, that timeworn theme of 
‘the brain-sick bard. You have taught me my folly 
in supposivg you above the rest of yourkiud. Climb 
the mountain steep, twine the laurels around your 
brow, but beware of that electric flame your ‘rash 
hands would vainly grasp. Farewell! ‘I'his is the 
last time the nymph of the fountain will breathe her 
accents in your ear. ‘The wild impulse that guided 
tier pen may be deemed bold and unfemiuine by those 
who understand her not. 

‘ Attempt to grasp the lightning’s chain 
And bind it burning round thy brain, 
The tlery garland will not prove 
More evanescent than thy love. 

‘Man's vows upon the sands are traced, 
By every passing wind effaced; 

That wind doth not more idly rove, 
More culdly sport than human love. 
“Oh! rather be the waves my stay; 
The cloud on which the lightnings play; 
The summer gales that idly rove 
And coldly change, than human love.’ 
“ LIGHTNING.” 


This was indeed ber last communication. In vain 
he poured out his soul in flowing numbers and in 
tlashing sentences. No fairy messenger bore them to 
jer who inspired, no rose-scented epistles hereafter 
diffused around his room the balmy breath of Para- 
dise. 

(To be continued.) 


Ivy is announced that the Pope intends sending a 
Oardinal’s hat to Archbishop Spauldivg, the Roman 
Catholic Primate at Baltimore. He will be the first 
American Cardinal created. He has already been con- 
stituted Apostolic Delegate, with power to convene a 
plevary council of all the American bishops. 


An unsightly and offensive block of old buildings 
iu Byard-lane, Nottingham, has been removed, and on 
the site they occupied has been erected a commodious 
dining-hall, 87 {t. long, 45 ft. wide, and 30 ft. high, 
fitted up with convenient tables and seats, capable of 
accommodating at diuner 350 persons, who will be 
supplied with a good substantial dinuer at 4}d. 
each. 

Goop Sense.—It will preserve us from cen- 
soriousness ; it will lead us to distinguish circum- 
stances; keep us from looking after visionary per- 
fection, and make us see things in their proper light. 
it will lead us to study dispositions, peculiarities, 
accommodations ; to weigh consequences; to deter- 
mine what to observe, and what to pass by; 
when to be immoveable, and when to yield. It will 
produce good manuers, keep us from taking freedoms 





and handling things roughly; will never agitate 
claims of superiority, but teach us to submit ourselves 
one to another, Good sense will lead persons to re- 
gard their own duties, rather to recommend tliose of 
others. 

—_—_—_—_= 


THE SULTAN AND THE OWLS: 
AN ARABIAN TALE. 
Tue Sultan, Mahmoud, in his early reign, 
By bootless foreign wars reduced the nation, 
Till half his faithful followers were slain, 
And all the land was filled with desolation. 


The Sultan’s Vizier, saddened at the heart 
To see at every tarn some new disaster, 

Essayed, in vain, by counsel and by art, 
To stay the folly of his royal master. 


The Vizier, deeply versed in legal lore,— 

In state affairs the Sultan’s chief reliance, 
Had found, besides, some leisure to explore 

Tn learned books the mysteries of science. 


With other matters of the graver sort, 

He knew to judge men’s fancies by their features, 
And understood, according to report, 

The hidden language of the feathered creatures. 


One pleasant evening, on an aged tree, 
o he while within a wood the twain were walk- 


ng) 
The Sultan and the Vizier chanced to see 
A pair of solemn Owls engaged in talking. 


The Sultan asked, “ What is it that they say 2?” 
And fain would kuow what the debate portonded ; 
The Vizier answered, ‘‘ Sire, excuse me, pray, 
I fear your Highness would be much offended.” 


“ Nay,” said the Sultan, “ whatsoe’er it be 
These heraids of Minerva may be saying, 
Repeat it, Vizier, faithfully to me; 
‘There’s no offence-- except in not obeying.” 


“ Well,” said the other, ‘these sagacious fowls 
Have met, 'twould seem, at the appointed hour, 

To fix their children’s wedding ;, and the owls 
Are at this moment talking of the dower. 


“ The father of the daughter, speaking free, 
Says, ‘ What are your conditions ? please to state 
‘em!’ 
‘ Well—twenty ruined villages,’ quoth he; 
(The father of the son) ‘aud that’s my ultimatum. 


“*Done!* says the other—‘ only understand 
I'd say two hundred quite as soon as twenty ; 
Thanks to good Mahuwoud!—while he rules the 
land, 
We shall have ruined villages in plenty !’*” 


Tis said the Sultan, stricken with remorse, 
Restored the land reduced by war aud pillage, 
And ruled so wisely in his future course 
That not an ow! could find a ruined village. 
J. G, 








OSMOND. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Never was there @ prouder man, or one more 
happy and thankful, than was old Paul Marline on 
the next morning, as he stood by the side vi his gene- 
rous protégé on the quarter-deck, 

His boatswain's uniform was most elaborately neat, 
and it was donned with a scrupulous exactaess that 
well became an old naval disciplinarian. 

His golden “call,” a preseut from old Admiral Max- 
well, was tucked half way into a small pocket on his 
left breast, and secured about his neck by a chain of 
the same metal, said chain being a gift from the fore- 
mast hands of the Dunkirk. 

Next to his roble protégé, old Paul looked upon his 
whistle and chain as the laurel wreaths of his life; 
and well he might, for while one told how highly he was 
esteemed by his superiors, the other gave proof of the 
love which was borne him by those who were under his 
immediate control. 

“Paul, what are you looking at so earnestly ?” 
asked Osmond, as he noticed the old man’s eyes tlash- 
ing with a steady, but anxious gaze. 

“ I'm just takin’ an observation o’ that fellow under 
the break o’ the poop,” answered Paul ina low tone, 
without even removing his gaze, 

“What; at Sir Philip?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, do you see avything particularly interesting 
about him?” 

“* Maybe yes, and maybe no. At any rate, I’ve seen 
that feller’s top-hammer afore,” replied Paul, in a 
meditative mood; and, alter a moment’s silence, he 
coutinued, as he removed his gaze to the face of his 
companion: 

“{ teli you, Max, the cut o’ that chap’s jib looks kind 
o” familiar like.” 





“Very likely,” returned Osmond; “for Sir Philip 
has resided in India a good many years.” 

“ An’ he’s the brother of Rear Admiral Hubert, ain’t 
he?” 

“ Yes.” 

Again Paul Marline turned his gaze towards Sir 
Philip, and after a few moments’ pause, he said, in a 
sort of puzzled manner : 

“ There's somethin’ in his buntin’, Max, that I 
can’t make out. I know it’s Sir Philip Hubert, but 
blow me if he don’t look like somethin’'t I've got laid 
up here—the old man tapped his head,—an’ just now 
I can't overhaul it. Yer sea, Max, I’ve got two sep’- 
rate lockers in my old top-piece. One on 'em is where 
I keepeverything kiledaway rag'larshipshape, av' I can 
overhaul anything that’s in there afore the ball 'd 
come out of a thirty-two pounder after the primin’ 
was burnt. In t’other locker I throws everything in 
kind 0’ careless like, ‘cause, ye see, I don’t care 
whether I ever find it agin or not. Now that Sir 
Philip’ 's number I've throwed iuto this careless locker, 
an’ smash my top-lights if I can muke it out.” 

“ They say he looks like me, Paul,” said Osmond, in 
a kind of suggestive manner, for though the young man 
had reasons for being interested on account of his own 
observation of Sir Philip’s manner, yet he knew that 
questions would only tend still more to puzzle his old 
friend, and so he determined to let the matter work 
out of the “careless locker,” as best it might, feeling 
assured that he should sce it when it did come ont. 

“ Looks like you!” uttered the old sailor, as he 
gazed upon the youth with a beam of fond admira- 
tion. “So does a Bengal junk look like the king's 
yacht—'cause why? ‘Cause they've both got sails, 
an’ both set in the water, that’s all. Be sure,” con- 
tinued Paul, in a regretful tone, “the turnin’ of his 
figger-head is a leetle like yours, but that ain't any- 
thing. “'aint that ’at’s in my noddle, Max.” 

“Then you can’t make it out, Paul ?” 

“ No, not now; but p'raps it'll turn up afore long." 

Young Maxwell turned his eyes towards the spot 
where Sir Philip stood, but he found that gentleman's 
gaze bent fixedly upon himself; and turning away, he 
took a turo forward, 

In Sir Philip Hubert's appearance there was nothing 
to attract his attention, or excite an unwonted 
emotion, but it wasin the ‘paronet’s strange manner to- 
wards himeelf, and in Paul’s unaccountable ideas, that 
Osmond found food for pointless surmises. 

But of one thing he was satisfied, not only’ by Cap- 
tain St. Moorey’s assurance, given to him half an hour 
before, but by the instinctive reasoning of his own 
soul—that the object of his somewhat anxious curiosity 
wasno relation of his, either by bl or circum- 
stances; and with this conviction he tried to dismiss 
the matter from his mind, leaving it for Paul to fathom 
the mystery, if any there was. 

“ Mr. Maxwell, the captain wishes to see you, sir,” 
said the orderly, who had just come from the cabin 
door. 

Osmond nodded ‘a silent assent to the marine’s 
message, and followed him aft. 

ae he entered the cabin, he found the captain 
alone 

“Mr. Maxwell,” said St. Moorey, ‘the boat for 
Southampton will be ready in half aun hour. Is your 
baygage ready 2?” 

oe Yes, sir ” 


“ Then the second cutter will take you ashore at 
once. Here isa package of letters for Lord Wilton, at 


Windsor. You will find him at the Castle, which will 
give you a. good opportunity of seeing the noblest 
structure in England. ‘This package is for the Ad- 
miralty, and Lord Wilton will give you full directions 
for finding its destination. Now here,” continued the 
captain, as he took from a heap of documents at his 
side a small, neatly folded package, “ is a parcel for 
the Lady Roswlind Hubert, the daughter of the late 
Lord Colford: _ It is from the Governor-General 
of India, but’) why he did not send it by Sir 
Philip, the uncle of the lady, I cavnot tell. The 
governor knew that Lord Colford’s brother was 

in my ship, but yet he gave the package to me, with 
the request that I would see it safely delivered. Per- 
haps it contains something which the lady might wish 
to keep private, even from her uncle, and as that 
uncle 1s now her guardian, itmay be that the governor 
feared he might take the liberty, ex officio, of opening 
it, had. it been entrusted to him. At avy rate, I shall 
place it in your care, and you can deliver it in 
person, or procure its safe delivery in some other way. 
Fitz Roy tells me the lady is handsome, Maxwell, so 
you had better look to your heart.” 

The captain smiled as he spoke, and passed the 
packages over to the young officer, who also siiled 
as Le took them, aud then immediately replied : 

“ My heart is pretty secure, sir—at least ayainst the 
charms of the daughter of Lord Colford. However, 
as loug as I have the privilege, I believe I shall make 
her acquaintance.” 


‘A iew more remarks were passed, and after re- 
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ceiving more full directions for the management 
of his business, young Osmond took his trip to 
London. 

The second cutter was soon called away, Sir Philip 
Hubert, Osmond, and Paul Marline saw their luggage 
safely in the Loat, and then took their seats in it, and 
in a moment more they were rowed swiftly away from 
the old frigate. 

It was a beautiful morning, and Southampton Water 
«was literally alive with the many-winged craft that 
dotted her fair bosom. 

Sailboats, pleasure yachts, bumboats, and lumbering 
luggers were ing to and fro in rapid succession, 
and the small lighter schooner in which our friends 
had taken passage from Portsmouth was surrounded 
on her way by her aquatic companions. 

The wind was favourable, and the lighter went 
merrily on her way, now luffing almost into the wind 
to avoid'a heavy brig that was coming down, and 
again keeping away to clear some heavy lugger that 
was running across the bay. 

“ Ain't that fellow astern makin’ a si'nal’for us to 
heave-to?” asked old Paul, who had had his eyes 
turned towards a small yacht that was right in their 
wake. . 

The captain of the lighter cast his eyes towards the 
yacht, and after a moment’s examination, he quickly 
uttered, as he shoved his helm down : 

“ They be. ‘Somebody wants to speak us. 
lieave-to?” 

Thé latter question was addressed to Maxwell, 
aud having been assured that they should reach 
Sonthampton in tithe for the post, the young officer 
gave his consent. ‘ : ; 

The lighter was accordingly brought up into the 
wind, and'in ten minutes the yacht had thrown’a line 
on board. 

“Is there a Sir Piilip Hubert on board ?” ‘asked the 
skipper of the yacht. 

“That’s* my name,” returned Sir: Philip, as he 
stepped to the rail, andin a moment more a man whom 
he at once Yecognized came up from the trunk cabin 
of the yacht, 

“Ab, Sir Philip,” exclaimed the stranger, as he 
extended his hand over the rail, “ you are the very 
man 

“ Lucival! Well;that’s fortunate,” said the baronet, 
as he. grasped the extended hand, ‘I had expected to 
have found you in London.” ; 

“Yes, and that’s where I expected to meet you,” 
returned the mar, wlidm Sir Philip had called Luci- 
val, and who, by the way, was a well-dressed, dan- 
dyish-looking fellow, with an immense’ whisker‘and 
moustache, abové which could only ‘be seen a broad 
nose, a pairof sharp black eyes, and the lower ‘portion 
of a contracted brow. “ But yousee, Sir Philip,” he 
continued, “I foand amusement. in Portsmouth; and 
so I remained to await your arrival there, but, egad, 
I like to have missed you, afterall. Isaw the boat 
put off this morning, and, of course, I supposed you 
were cpming ashore, nor did I discover my mistake 
till the lighter was under way.” 

Here the conversation between Sir Philip and Mr. 
Morgan Lueival took a lower key,,so as not to be 
overheard by those around, and ouce the quick, keen 
glance which the latter gentleman cast towards 
Maxwell showed pretty conclusively, that part. of 
their conversation, at least, was concerning him. 

Old. Paul Marline stood by Osmond’s side, and 
when Mr. Lucival cast that glance towards the young 
officer, the oldsailor caught his eye, aud for a moment 
the two—Paul and Lucival—regarded each other with 
startled interest. 

Mr. Morgan Lucival evidently experienced a certain 
degree of uneasiness beneath the eye-shot of the old 
man, but with an effort he threw off the perturbation, 
and very calmly stroked back his glossy moustache 
as he turned towards Sir Philip, 

A few moments more they conversed in alow tone, 

and then, Sir Philip having assented to some propo- 
sition made by his companion, they separated, and the 
yacht’s line was cast off, while the lighter filled 
away and stood on her course, the yacht, meanwhile, 
falling slightly astern, and then keeping along nearly 
in the lighter’s wake. , 
, For, full five minutes after the two vessels had 
separated did old Paul Marline keep his eye fixed upon 
the yacht, and then, with a slight motiou towards his 
young protégé, he leisurely walked forward, 

Maxwell caught the old man’s meaning, and with an 
Apparent unconcernedness that might not awaken the 
curiosity of any one else, he followed. 

‘*‘ Max,” said the old boatswain, leaning over the 
rail, and work.ug @ pleited knot in the end of the 
jib-downhaul, ‘‘there’s somethin’ in the wind, dye 
know it?” 

“* What now, Paul?” asked Maxwell, who saw by 
the old man’s manner that he had some new suspicion 
on his mind, 

“D’ye notice the look o’ that monkey, board the 
yacht, when he clapped his eye on you 80 sharp?” 


Shall I 





“Yes, and I suppose Sir Philip was sayiog some- 
thing about me.” 

“Very likely, but d’ye see how he shivered in the 
wind when he caught sight o’ my old fig’r-head 2” 

“Was that it?” returned Osmond, with considerable 
interest. “I noticed him tremble, but I didn’t know 
what was the matter.” 

“Yes, hesaw me.” 

“ And do you know who he is?” 

“T think [ know him, an’ if his name is Mister 
Morgan Lucival, then. blow me’f I b'lieve mine is Paul 
Marline, that’s all.” 

“But who then is he, Paul?” 

“ There I’m run hard an’ fast ashore, Max,” returned 
the old sailor, in a sorely perplexed manner. “I 
can’t for my life tell who he is, though if he had them 
whiskers off 1 think I could make him out. But there’s 
one thing I do know, Max. I've seen him afore, an’ 
his name wan't Lucival, neither.” 

“There's something curious about this,” uttered 
Osmond, in @ meditative manner, at the same time 
looking his companion thoughtfully in the face. 

“Curious!” repeated Paul, letting go the jib down- 
haul, and briuging his clenched fist emphatically down 
upon the rail. “ I tell ye, Max, there’s some villany 
goin’ on under all this, Now I won't take it on me to 
say that Sir Philip knows who he’s got in tow, but if he 
does, then ’taint for no good ‘at they be sailin’ together 
in this fashion. That big whiskered chap I see’d in 
Calcutta less ’n two years ago, I’m sartin of it, an’ he 
come here in the Wongfau ‘at got in from India a 
for’night ago. Hallo! Luff, there!” 

Paul’s last ‘exclamation was caused by a heavy 
schooner which was just tacking in the line of the 
lighter’s course, and as some of the.crew came forward 
to flatten in the head sheets, our two friends suspended 
their conversation and walked aft. 

Young Maxwell ‘thought long-and deeply upon 
what he had heard and seen, and he felt assured that 
there was indeed something mysterious, to say the 
least, in the position of Sir Philip Hubert. What it 
might be he could not divine. 

Old Paul' would never have entertained a suspicion 
without just grounds for it, andthe youth gave much 
weight to his opinions, however vague they might be. 

He knew that the baronet was of a good family, 
and also that he had come to England to succ:ed his 
deceased brother in the administration of his affairs ; 
but yet he could notavoid the suspicion that all was 
not as it should be. 

Perhaps, Sir Philip was a dupe of this Lucival, 
without any evil designs of his own. 

But of one thing, Osmond ere long became con- 
vineed! He could never mako out avything by ‘iis 
surmises, and trying to feel unconcerned about the 
matter, he thought to let it drop until circumstances 
should afford thin an Opportunity of sifting it out. 

But the subject was not so easily dropped, for ever 
and anon asthe young man would turn his gaze casu- 
ally towards Sir Philip, he would find that gentle- 
man’s eyes fastened upon him with a degree of meaning 


interest that started afresh all the mystified surmises | 


he would have stilled. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue lighter arrived at Southampton over half an 
hour before the post coach started for Winchester, so 
that Osmond had _plenty of time for the transmission 
of his baggage. 

There were but few passengers in tho coach, and 
they arrived in Winchester in time for an early 
dinner. 

Mr., Morgan Lucival was one of the number, but 
as he took a seat on the inside, while, Paul and 
Osmond rode with the guard on the box, there was 
but little chance for the old sailor to “take an obser- 
vation.” : 

At the hotel, however, where they took dinner, 
Paul had an opportunity to take a good look at the 
man, and though he was more than ever convinced 
that he knew him, yet he could by nomanner of means 
clear up the fog that enveloped the affair. 

The old boatswain had finished his meal, and was 
standing bencath the piazza, having just stowed away 
a generous piece of “ pigtail” in his mouth, when he 
felt some one touch him rather daintily upon the 
shonider. 

With a kind of shuffling waddle, the old man 
turned upon his heel, and on casting up his eyes he 
beheld the massive whiskers and moustache of Mr. 
Morgan Lucival. 

** Ah, venerable sailor-man,” uttered Mr. Morgan 
Lucival, in an overstrained voice, as he pulled up the 
point of his starboard moustache, and looked vastly 
condescending upon the old naval veteran; “ perhaps 
you have something to—ah—communicate. I have— 
ah, noticed youar looks, and youar conduct, sar, seems 
—ah—to indicate that you know me.” 

* Can't say as I do, sir,” returned Paul, at the same 
time cocking a peculiar look out of his starboard eye. 





* Fact is, sir, your fig’r-head looked a lectle kind. o’ 
familiar, but that’s all—though I won't say for sart’n 
but what if you had that ere top-hamper cleaned off 
’m your face I might know ye. Can't call ye by 
name, now, though I'd bet my diuner’s grog ‘at I’ve 
seen ye afore.” 

“ Sailaw-man, your advanced age—ali—entitles you 
to my—ah—consideration ; but you are inclined to be 
—ah—somewhat impudent. You can call me Lucival, 
sar, and I think it is highly probable that you have 
seen me in—ah—Injaw. I’ve been in Calcuttaw, sar.” 

“ Yes, an’ it’s more ’n likely 'at I have seen you 
there. You say I may call you Lucival, did ye?” 
asked Paul, with one of those peculiar winks that mean 
a great deal more than words can express. 

“ Ah—yes.” 

“ Well, ’spose’n I was to call that stagecoach a ship, 
would it be a ship?” 

_ “Ah—sailaw-man, I don’t comprehend your mean- 
ing.” 

Mr. Morgan Lucival elevated his eyebrows as he 
spoke, and it did not escape the keen observation of 
Patil that he was somewhat startled by. the dubious 
simile. 

“ Well,” returned the old man, with the utmost 
coolness, “1 just do comprehend your meanin’. You 
mean as I should think your name is Lucival?” 

“Ah! your deduction is correct.” 

“Yes. Well, hope you bo all correct, that’s all ; 
but blow me ‘fI b'lieve it.” 

The whiskered gentleman cast a searching glance 
at the old man’s features, and seeming to withhold 
half a dozen exclamations that rose to his lips, he at 
length said: 

“T see you don’t know me, You—ah—pcrhaps 
mistake me for some gentleman--ah~-you have seen 
somewhere. Coincidence of feature, probably —-or— 
ah—else you. Yes, I sce it—you thought you recog- 
nized some one else.” 

Mr. Morgan Lucival turned daintily away as he 
spoke, but ere he did so, Paul Marline caught the 
flash of his dark eye, as a wicked light beamed forth 
fromit, and at the same moment a passing gust of wind 
parted the whisker on the left cheek, and the old 
man’s quick glauce detected a deep, broad scar, just 
below the ear. 

Paul brought his huge hands nervously together, 
and bent his head in hard thought. 

“Ha! now I’ve overhauled him,” the old boat- 
swain exclaimed, as he raised his eyes and followed 
the departing form of the suspicious individual. “ Oho, 
be sor Lucival, so you’ve been soundin’ me, have ye? 
"I Ican make out your true colours, You wanted 
€88 5 sw whether I knew ye. Well, I’m glad I dida’t 
just ff, for I cert’nly should ‘’a blowed if I had. 
You feel safe now, I s’pose, ‘cause you think them 
hairs cover up your piiiz. Well, go it, my sweet ‘un. 
These old hands ‘ave laid one sweet thirty-six ’cross 
your back, an’ blow me ‘f I dou’t believe they'll lay 
alongside o’ ye agin afore long.” 

Thus muttered old Paul to himself, as the object of 
his meditations walked out of sight, and it was not 
until quite a crowd had collected about near him, that 
he recovered from the effect of the discovery he had 
made. 

The old sailor was somewhat nettled when he saw 
the people gazing so earnestly upon him, but in a 
moment he observed the respectful deference with 
which their gaze was blended, and lie felt proud of the 
mark. 

Twenty hands were instinctively raised to the 
respective hats of their owners as Paul looked up, 
and with a gratefal look he returned the salutation. 

The old veteran’s heart, beat with a thrill of plea- 
sure, as he saw tliat his very appearance commanded 
the respect of his countrymen, and tarning towards 
cont half-dozen respectable-looking tradespeople, Le 
said: 

“T give ye a good day, my masters. It’s been a 
long time since I’ve set foot in Old England afore to- 
day, an’ I’m just takin’ an observation fie, ye see.” 

“You've seen seme service, I should judge, old 
man,” said one of the tradesmen, in a respectful 
manner. 

“ Atween fifty an’ sixty years, sir,” replied Paul; 
and then, with a look of pride which was certainly 
pardonable, he continued: “ The Trench, the Dutch, 
the Spanish, the Dane, an’ Turk, ‘ave all had a shot 
at my old hulk, but it’s good for Old England yet, 
an’ is likely to be for a good many years to come.” 

“ Three cheers for the old boatswaiu!” shouted one 
of the crowd, and three hearty whole-souled huzzas 
rent the air. 

They came from the very hearts of those who 
uttered them, and as old Paul gazed upon his country- 
men, he drew the sleeve of lis jacket across his eyes 
to wipe away a tear, and then, in his deep-toned voice, 
he cried: 

“Now thrée for Old England!” 

Tho shout went up, and its tones brought Osmond 
Maxwell to the door. 
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ing from cloud to cloud like fiery shuttlecocks tossed 
by invisible hands across tle firmament. 

It was not till after his hurried return from prayers 
the following morning, that he remembered the im- 
passioned straias he had left upon the table. 

He looked for them, but they were gone. He turned 
every book upside down and fluttered every leaf, but 
in vain. He emptied his portfolio, but with no better 
success. 

The same invisible hand that had borne away his 
mysterious letter had probably spirited away his bold 
stanzas. 

For one moment he was tempted to believe in the 
supernatural, and that the dark, bright nymph of the 
fountain was really embodied lightning, who made 
the clouds her chariot, and whose steeds were the 
wings of the wind. 

It was not till his return from Oak Tree Hill after 
the long vacation that he heard again fromtheixcognita, 
In the delight of meeting once more his beloved 
benefactors, his lovely sister, and faithful nurse, he 
had thought less of his romantic correspondent; and 
even cohis return her image was secondary in his 
«ind, for be had to pass his first examination, or 
“« Little Go,” as it is called, and he was anxious to get 
through with credit. 

He had not forgotten the ruby ring, the parting gift 
of his benefactress, and not a day passed that he did 
not gaze upon its sparkling crimson, and renew the 
vow he had breathed in the ferryman’s hut and on the 
margin of the Long Moss Spring. 

The morning after his arrival, as he approached the 
table where many # ponderous tome was laid to help 
bim in reading up for the said examination, he per- 
ceived the fragrance of roses in the atmosphere, and 
looking down beheld the same delicate tissue directed 
to him by the same fairy hand. 

This time the device on the seal was an eagle 
grasping a thunderbolt in its talons, the motto, “Je 
raincs ou je meurs.” 

“I wrote for the amusement of an idle hour,” re- 
sumed the singular sprite, “I wrote because the 
bold promptings of your ambition corresponded so 
well to the eagle flights of my own wild spirit. I did 
not think you were weak enough to prate about love, 
that silly jest of the schoolboy, that timeworn theme of 
‘the brain-sick bard. You lave taught me my folly 
in supposivg you above the rest of yourkiud. Climb 
the mountain steep, twine the laurels around your 
brow, but beware of that electric flame your rash 
hands would vainly grasp. Farewell! ‘I'his is the 
last time the nymph of the fountain will breathe her 
accents in your ear. ‘he wild impulse that guided 
ther pen may be deemed bold and uufemiuine by those 
who understand her not. 

‘ Attempt to grasp the lightning’s chain 
And bind it burning round thy brain, 
The tlery gariand will not prove 
More evanescent than thy love. 

‘Man's vows upon the sands are traced, 
By every passing wind effaced; 

That wind doth not more idly rove, 
More coldly sport than human love. 
‘Oh! rather be the waves my stay; 
The cloud on which the lightnings play; 
The summer gales that idly rove 
And coldly change, than human love.’ 
* LIGHTNING.” 


This was indeed her last communication. In vain 
he poured out his soul in flowing numbers and in 
tlashing sentences. No fairy messenger bore them to 
jer who inspired, no rose-scented epistles hereafter 
diffused around his room the balmy breath of Para- 
dise. 

(To be continued.) 








Iv is announced that the Pope intends sending a 
Cardinal’s hat to Archbishop Spauldiug, the Roman 
Catholic Primate at Baltimore. He will be the first 

\merican Cardinal created. He has already been con- 
stituted Apostolic Delegate, with power to convene a 
plevary council of all the American bishops. 


An unsightly and offensive block of old buildings 
iu Byard-lane, Nottingham, bas been removed, and on 
the site they occupied has been erected a commodious 
dining-hall, 87 {t. long, 45 {t. wide, and 30 ft. high, 
fitted up with convenient tables and seats, capable of 
accommodating at diuner 350 persons, who will be 
supplied with a good substantial dinuer at 4}d. 
each. 


Goop Seyse.—It will preserve us from cen- 
soriousness ; it will lead us to distinguish circum- 
stances; keep us from lovking after visionary per- 
jection, and make us see things in their proper light. 
jt will lead us to study dispositions, peculiarities, 
accommodations ; to weigh consequences; to deter- 
mine what to observe, and what to pass by; 
when to be immoveable, and when to yield, It will 
produce good manners, keep us from taking freedoms 








and handling things roughly ; will never agitate 
claims of superiority, but teach us to submit ourselves 
one to another, Good sense will lead persons to re- 
gard their own duties, rather to recommend tliose of 
others. 
7 








THE SULTAN AND THE OWLS: 
AN ARABIAN TALE, 
Tut Sultan, Mahmoud, in his early reign, 
By bootless foreign wars reduced the nation, 
Till half his faithful followers were slain, 
And all the land was filled with desolation, 


The Sultan’s Vizier, saddened at the heart 
To see at every tarn some new disaster, 

Essayed, in vain, by counsel and by art, 
To stay the folly of his royal master. 


The Vizier, deeply versed in legal lore,— 

In state affairs the Sultan’s chief reliance, 
Had found, besides, some leisure to explore 

Tn learned books the mysteries of science. 


With other matters of the graver sort, 

He knew to judge men’s fancies by their features, 
And understood, according to report, 

The hidden language of the feathered creatures. 


One pleasant evening, on an aged tree, 
(The while within a wood the twain were walk- 


ing 
The Sultan and the Vizier chanced to see 
A pair of solemn Owls engaged in talking. 


The Sultan asked, ‘“* What is it that they say ?” 
And fain would kuow what the debate portended ; 
The Vizier answered, “Sire, excuse me, pray, 
I fear your Highness would be much offended.” 


“ Nay,” said the Sultan, “ whatsoe’er it be 
These heralds of Minerva may be saying, 
Repeat it, Vizier, faithfully to me; 
‘There's no offence—except in not obeying.” 


* Well,” said the other, ‘these sagacious fowls 
Have met, ’twould seem, at the appointed hour, 

To fix their children’s wedding ;, and the owls 
Are at this moment talking of the dower. 


“ The father of the daughter, speaking free, 
Says, y What are your conditions ? please to state 
‘em!’ 
‘ Well—twenty ruined villages,’ quoth he; 
(The father of the son) ‘aud that’s my ultimatum. 


“*Done!’ says the other—‘ only understand 
I'd say two hundred quite as soon as twenty ; 
Thanks to good Mahuwioud!—while he rules the 
land, 
We shall have ruined villages in pleaty !’” 


Tis said the Sultan, stricken with remorse, 
Restored the land reduced by war aud pillage, 
And ruled so wisely in his future course 
That not an ow! could find a ruined village. 
J.G, 








OSMOND. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Never was there a prouder man, or one more 
happy and thankful, than was old Paul Marline on 
the next morning, as he stood by the side vi his gene- 
rous protéyé on the quarter-deck, 

His boatswain's uniform was most elaborately neat, 
and it was douned with a scrupulous exactaess that 
well became an old naval disciplinarian. 

His golden “call,” present from old Admiral Max- 
well, was tucked half way into a small pocket on his 
left breast, and secured about his neck by a chain of 
the same metal, said chain, being a gift from the fore- 
mast hands of the Dunkirk. 

Next to his roble protégé, old Paul looked upon his 
whistle and chain as the laurel wreaths of his life; 
and well he might, for while oue told how highly he was 
esteemed by his superiors, the other gave proof of the 
love which was borne him by those who were under his 
immediate control. 

“Paul, what are you looking at so earnestly ?” 
asked Osmond, as he noticed the old man’s eyes tlash- 
ing with a steady, but anxious gaze. 

“ I'm just takin’ an observation o’ that fellow under 
the break o’ the poop,” answered Paul in a low tone, 
without ever removing his gaze, 

““What; at Sir Philip?” 

“yee, 

“Well, do you see anything particularly interesting 
about him?” 

“ Maybe yes, and maybe no. At any rate, I’ve seen 
that feller’s top-bammer afore,” replied Paul, in a 
meditative mood; and, alter a moment’s silence, he 
continued, as he removed his gaze to the face of his 
companion: 

“{ teli you, Max, the cut o’ that chap’s jib looks kind 
o’ familiar liixe.” 








“Very likely,” returned Osmond; “for Sir Philip 
has resided in India a good many years.” 

* An’ he’s the brother of Rear Admiral Hubert, ain’t 
he?” ; 

° Fes.” 

Again Paul Marline turned his gaze towards Sir 
Philip, and after a few moments’ pause, he said, in a 
sort of puzzled manner : 

“ There’s somethin’ in his ‘buntin’, Max, that I 
can’t make out. I know it’s Sir Philip Hubert, but 
blow me if he don’t look like somethin’ 't I've got laid 
up here—the old man tapped his head,—an’ just now 
I can't overhaul it. Yer sea, Max, I’ve got two sep’- 
rate lockers in my old top-piece. One on 'em is whero 
I keep everything kiledaway rag’larshipslape, av' I can 
Overhaul anything that’s in there afore the ball ’d 
come out of a thirty-two pounder after the primin’ 
was burnt. In t’other locker I throws everything in 
kind o’ careless like, "cause, ye see, I ‘don't care 
whether I ever find it agin or not. Now that Sir 
Philip's number I've throwed iuto this careless locker, 
an’ smash my top-lights if I can make it out.” j 

“ They say he looks like me, Paul,” said Osmond, in 
a kind of suggestive manner, for though the young man 
had reasons for being inéerested on account of his own 
observation of Sir Philip’s manner, yet he knew that 
questions would only tend still more to puzzle his old 
friend, and so he determined to let the matter work 
out of the “careless locker,” as best it might, feeling 
assured that he should see it when it did come out. 

“ Looks like you!” uftered the old sailor, as he 
gazed upon the youth with a beam of fond admira- 
tion. “So does'a Bengal junk look like the king's 
yacht—'cause why? ‘Cause they’ve both got sails, 
an’ both set in the water, that’s all. Be sure,” con- 
tinued Paul, in a regretful tone, “the turnin’ of his 
figger-head is a leetle like yours, but that ain't any- 
thing. "Laint that ’at’s in my noddle, Max.” 

“Then you can’t make it out, Paul ?” 

“No, not now; ‘but p’raps it'll turn up afore long." 

Young Maxwell turned his eyes towards the spot 
where Sir Philip stood, but he found that gentleman's 
gaze bent fixedly upon himself; and turning away, he 
took a turn forward, 

In Sir Philip Hubert's's ppearance there was nothing 
to attract his attention, or excite anh unwonted 
emotion, but it was in the baronet’sstrange manuer to- 
wards himself, and in Paul’s unaccountable ideas, that 
Osmond found food for poiutless surmises. 

Bat of one thing he was satisfied, not only’ by Cap- 
tain St. Moorey’s assurance, given to him half.an hour 
before, but by the instinctive reasoning of his own 
soul—that the object of his somewhat anxious curiosity 
wasno relation of his, either by blood or circum- 
stances; and with this conviction he tried to dismiss 
the matter from his mind, leaving it for Paul to fathom 
the mystery, if any there was. 

“ Mr. Maxwell, the captain wishes to see you, sir,” 
_ the orderly, who had just come from the cabin 

oor. 

Osmond nodded ‘a silent assent to the marine’s 
message, and followed him aft. 

—— he entered the cabin, he found the captain 
alone. 

“Mr. Maxwell,” said St. Moorey, “the boat for 
Southampton willbe ready in half an hour. Is your 
baygage ready ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Then the second cutter will take you ashore at 
once. Here isa package of letters for Lord Wilton, at 
Windsor. You will find him at the Castle, which will 
give you a. good opportunity of seeing the noblest 
structure in England. ‘This package is for the Ad- 
miralty, and Lord Wilton will give you fall divections 
for finding its destination. Now here,” continued the 
captain, as he took from a heap of documents at his 
side a small, neatly folded package, “ is a parcel for 
the Lady Rosalind Hubert, the daughter of the late 
Lord Colford. It is from the Governor-General 
of India, but’ why he’ did not send it by Sir 
Philip, the uncle of the lady, I cannot tell. The 
governor knew that Lord Colford’s brother was coming 
in my ship, but yet he gave the package to me, with 
the request that I would see it safely delivered. Per- 
haps it contains something which the lady might wish 
to keep private, even from her uncle, and as that 
uncle 1s now her guardian, itmay be that the governor 
feared he might take the liberty, ex officio, of opening 
it, had it been entrusted to him. At any rate, I shall 
place it in your care, and you can deliver it in 
person, or procure its safe delivery in some other way. 
Fitz Roy tells me the lady is handsome, Maxwell, so 
you had better look to your heart.” 

The captain smiled as he spoke, and passed the 
packages over to the young officer, who also smiled 
as Le took them, aud then immediately replied : 

“ My heart is pretty secure, sir—at least against the 
charms of the daughter of Lord Colford. However, 
as loug as I have the privilege, I believe I shall make 
her acquaintance.” 

A few more remarks were passed, and after re- 
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ceiving more full directions for the management 
of his business, young Osmond took his trip to 
London. 

The second cutter was soon called away, Sir Philip 
Hubert, Osmond, and Paul Marline saw their luggage 
safely in the Loat, and then took their seats in it, and 
in a moment more they were rowed swiftly away from 
the old frigate. 

It was a beautifal morning, and Southampton Water 
svas literally alive with the many-winged craft that 
dotted her fair bosom. 

Sailboats, pleasure yachts, bumboats, and lumbering 
luggers were ing to and fro in rapid succession, 
and the small lighter schooner in which our friends 
had taken passage from Portsmouth was surrounded 
on her way by her aquatic companions. 

‘The wind was favourable, and the lighter went 
merrily on her way, now luffing almost into the wind 
to avoid'a heavy brig that was coming down, and 
again keeping away to clear some heavy lugger that 
was running across the bay. 

“ Ain't that fellow astern makin’ a si'nal’for us to 
heave-to?” asked old Paul, who had had his eyes 
turned towards a small yacht that was right in their 
wake. ’ 

‘The captain of the lighter cast his eyes towards the 
yacht, and after a moment’s examination, he quickly 
uttered, as he shoved his helm down: 

“ They be. ‘Somebody wants to speak us. Shall I 
lierve-to?” 

Thé latter question was addressed to Maxwell, 
and having been assured that theyshould réach 
Sontliampton in time for the post, the young officer 
gave his consent. ‘ ’ 

The lighter was accordingly brought up into the 
wind, and'in ten minutes the yacht had thrown’a line 
on board. 

“Is there a Sir Philip Hubert on board ?” ‘asked the 
skipper of the yacht. 

“That’s* my name,” returned Sir Philip, as he 
stepped to thé rail, andin a moment more a man whom 
le at once recognized came ‘up from the trunk cabin 
of the yacht, 

“Ah, Sir Philip,” exclaimed the stranger, as he 
extended his hand over tue rail, “you are the very 
man” * 

“ Lucival! Well;that’s fortunate,” said the baronet, 
as he.grasped the extended hand, ‘I had expected to 
have found you in London.” ‘ 

“Yes, and that’s where I expected to meet you,” 
returned the mar, wliom Sir Philip had called Luci- 
val, and who, by the way, was a well-dressed, dan- 
dyish-looking fellow, with an inmense’ whisker‘and 
moustache, abové which cvuld only be seen a broad 
nose, a pair of sharp black eyes, and the lower portion 
of a contracted brow. * But'yousee, Sir Philip,” he 
continued, “I found amusement in Portsmouth; and 
so 1 remained to await your arrival ‘there, but, egad, 
I like to have missed you, afterall. Isaw the boat 
put off this morning, and, of course, I supposed you 
were coming ashore, nor did I discover my mistake 
till the lighter was under way.” 

Here the conversation between Sir Philip and Mr. 
Morgan Lueival took a lower key,,so as not to be 
overheard by those around, and ouce the quick, keen 
glance which the latter gentleman cast towards 
Maxwell showed pretty conclusively, that part of 
their conversation, at least, was concerning him, 

Old Paul Marline ‘stood by Osmond’s side, and 
when Mr. Lucival cast that glance towards the young 
officer, the oldsailor caught his eye, and for a moment 
the two—Paul and Lucival—regarded each other with 
startled interest. 

Mr. Morgan Lucival evidently experienced a certain 
degree of uneasiness beneath the eye-shot of the old 
man, but with an effort he threw off the perturbation, 
and very calmly stroked back his glossy moustache 
as he turned towards Sir Philip. 

A few moments more they conversed in alow tone, 
and then, Sir Philip having assented to some propo- 
sition made by his companion, they separated, and the 
yacht’s line was cast off, while the lighter filled 
away and stood on her course, the yacht, meanwhile, 
falling slightly astern, and then keeping along nearly 
in the lighter’s wake. 

For. full five minutes after the two vessels had 
separated did old Paul Marline keep his eye fixed upon 
the yacht, and then, with a slight motion towards his 
young protégé, he leisurely walked forward, 

Maxwell caught the old man’s meaning, and with an 
Apparent unconcernedness that might not awaken the 
curiosity of any one else, he followed. 

‘‘ Max,” said the old boatswain, leaning over the 
rail, and work.wg @ pleited knot in the end of the 
jib-downhaul, ‘‘there’s somethin’ in the wind, d'ye 
know it?” 

“ What now, Paul?” asked Maxwell, who saw by 
the old man’s manner that he had some new suspicion 
on his mind, 

“D’ye notice the look o’ that monkey, ‘board the 
yacht, when he clapped his eye on you so sharp?” 





“Yes, and I suppose Sir Philip was saying some- 
thing about me.” 

“Very likely, but d’ye see how he shivered in the 
wind when he caught sight o’ my old fig’r-head ?” 

“Was that it?” returned Osmond, with considerable 
interest. “I noticed him tremble, bat I didn’t know 
what was the matter.” 

“Yes, hesaw me.” 

“ And do you know who he is ?” 

“T think [ know him, an’ if his name is Mister 
Morgan Lucival, then. blow me’fI b'lieve mine is Paul 
Marline, that’s all.” 

“But who then is he, Paul?” 

“ There I’m run hard an’ fast ashore, Max,” returned 
the old sailor, in’ a sorely perplexed manner. “I 
can’t for my life tell who he is, though if he had them 
whiskers off 1 think I could make him out. But there’s 
one thing I do. know, Max. I’ve seen him afore, an’ 
his name wan't Lucival, neither.” 

“There's something curious about this,” uttered 
Osmond, in @ meditative manner, at the same time 
looking his companion thoughtfully in the face. 

“Curious!” repeated Paul, letting go the jib down- 
haul, and briuging his clenched fist emphatically down 
upon the rail. “ I tell ye, Max, there’s some villany 
goin’ on under all this, Now I won't take it on me to 
say that Sir Philip knows who he’s got in tow, but if he 
does, then ‘taint for no good at they be sailin’ together 
in this fashion. That big whiskered chap I see’d in 
Calcutta less ’n two years ago, I’m sartin of it, an’ he 
come here in the Wongfau ‘at got in from India a 
for'night ago. Hallo! Luff, there!” 

Paul’s last ‘exclamation was caused by a heavy 
schooner which was just tacking in the line of the 
lighter’s course, and as some of the. crew came forward 
to flatten in the head sheets, our two friends suspended 
their conversation and walked aft. 

Young Maxwell thought long: and deeply upon 
what he had heard and seen, and he felt assured that 
there was indeed ‘something mysterious, to say the 
least, in the position of Sir Philip Hubert. What it 
might be he could not divine. 

Old Paul’ would nevor have entertained a suspicion 
without just grounds for it, andthe youth gave much 
weight to his opinions, however vague they might be. 

He Knew that the baronet was of a good family, 
and also that he had come to England to succ:ed his 
deceased brother in the administration of his affairs ; 
‘but yet he could not avoid the suspicion that all was 
not as it should be. 

Perhaps, Sir Philip was a dupe of this Lucival, 
without any evil designs of his own. 

But of one thing. Osmond ere long became con- 
vinced! He could never mako out anything by ‘iis 
surmises, and trying to feel unconcerned about the 
matter, he thought to let it drop until circumstances 
should afford him an opportanity of sifting it out. 

But the subject was not so easily dropped, for ever 
and anon asthe young man would turn liis gaze casu- 
ally towards Sir Philip, he would find that gentle- 
man’s eyes fastened upon him with a degree of meaning 
interest that started afresh all the mystified surmises 
he would have stilled. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue lighter arrived at Southampton over half an 
hour before the post coach started for Wiuchester, so 
that Osmond had plenty of time for the transmission 
of his baggage. 

There were but few passengers in the coach, and 
they arrived in Winchester in time for an early 
dinner. 

Mr.. Morgan Lucival was one of the number, but 
as he took a seat on the inside, while, Paul and 
Osmond rode with the guard on the box, there was 
but littlé chance for the old sailor to “take an obser- 
vation.” 

At the hotel, however, where they took dinner, 
Paul had an opportunity to take a good look at the 
man, and though he was more than ever convinced 
that he knew him, yet he could by no manner of means 
clear up the fog that enveloped the affair. 

The old boatswain had finished his meal, and was 
standing beneath the piazza, having just stowed away 
a generous piece of “ pigtail” in his mouth, when he 
felt some one touch him rather daintily upon the 
shonider. 

With a kind of shuffling waddle, the old man 
turned upon his heel, and on casting up his eyes he 
beheld the massive whiskers and moustache of Mr. 
Morgan Lucival. 

“ Ah, venerable sailor-man,” uttered Mr. Morgan 
Lucival, in an overstrained voice, as he pulled up the 
point of his starboard moustache, and looked vastly 
condescending upon the old naval veteran; “ perliaps 
you have something to—ah icate. I have— 
ah, noticed youar looks, and youar conduct, sar, seems 
—ah—to indicate that you know me.” 

“Can't say as I do, sir,” returned Paul, at the same 
time cocking a peculiar look out of his starboard eye. 








“ Fact is, sir, your fig’r-head looked a leetle kind. o’ 
familiar, but that’s all—though I won’t say for sart’n 
but what if you had that ere top-hamper cleaned off 
’m your face I might know ye. Can't call ye by 
name, now, though I'd bet my diuner’s grog ’at I’ve 
seen ye afore.” 

“ Sailaw-man, your advanced age—ali—entitles you 
to my—ah—consideration ; but you are inclined to be 
—ah—somewhat impudent. You can cali me Lucival, 
sar, and I think it is highly probable that you have 
seen mo in—ah—Injaw. I’ve been in Calcuttaw, sar.” 

“ Yes, an’ it’s more ’n likely ’at I have seen you 
there. You say I may call you Lucival, did ye?” 
asked Paul, with one of those peculiar winks that mean 
a great deal more than words can express. 

* Ah—yes.” 

“ Well, ’spose’n I was to call that stagecoach a ship, 
would it be a ship?” 

_ “Ah—sailaw-man, I don’t comprehend your mean- 
ing.” 

Mr. Morgan Lucival elevated his eyebrows as he 
spoke, and it did not escape the keen observation of 
Patil that he was somewhat startled by. the dubious 
simile, 

“ Well,” returned the old man, with the utmost 
coolness, ‘1 just do comprehend your meanin’. You 
mean as I should think your name is Lucival?” 

“Ah! your deduction is correct.” 

“Yes. Well, Lhope you be all correct, that’s all ; 
but blow me ‘fI b'lieve it.” 

The whiskered gentleman cast a searching glance 
at the old man’s features, and seeming to withhold 
half a dozen exclamations that rose to his lips, he at 
length said: 

“T see you don’t know me, You—ah—perhaps 
mistake me for some gentleman--ah-~-you have seen 
somewhere. Coincidence of feature, probably —or— 
ah—else you. Yes, I sce it—you thought you recog- 
nized some one else.” 

Mr. Morgan Lucival turned daintily away as he 
spoke, but ere he did so, Paul Marline caught the 
flash of his dark eye, as a wicked light beamed forth 
fromit, and at the same moment a passing gust of wind 
parted the whisker on the left cheek, and the old 
man’s quick glance detected a deep, broad scar, just 
below the ear. 

Paul brought his huge hands nervously together, 
and bent his head in hard thought. 

“Ha! now I’ve overhauled him,” the old boat- 
swain exclaimed, as he raised his eyes and followed 
the departing form of the suspicious individual. ‘“ Oho, 
W'ster Lucival, so you've been soundin’ me, have ye? 
* —* I can make out your true colours, You wanted 

cw whether [knew ye. Well, I’m glad I dida’t 
just thea, for I cert’nly should ‘a blowed if I had. 
You feel safe now, I s’pose, ‘cause you think them 
hairs cover up your piiz. Well, go it, my sweet ’un. 
These old hands ‘ave laid one sweet thirty-six ‘cross 
your back, an’ blow me ’f I dou’t believe they'll lay 
alongside o’ ye agin afore long.” 

Thus muttered old Paul to himself, as the object of 
his meditations walked out of sight, and if was not 
until quite’ a crowd had collected about near him, that 
he recovered from the effect of the discovery he had 
made, 

The old sailor was somewhat nettled when he saw 
the people gazing so earnestly upon him, but in a 
moment he observed the respectful deference with 
meh their gaze was blended, and he felt proud of the 
mark, 

Twonty hands were instinctively raised to the 
respective hats of their owners as Paul looked up, 
and with a gratefal look he returned the salutation. 

The old veteran’s heart, beat with a thrill of plea- 
sure, as he saw that his very appearance commanded 
the respect of his countrymen, and turning towards 
some half-dozen respectable-looking tradespeople, Le 
said: 

“TI give ye a good day, my masters. It’s been a 
long time since I’ve set foot in Old England afore to- 
day, an’ I'm just takin’ an observation like, ye see.” 

“You've seen seme service, I should judge, old 
man,” said one of the tradesmen, in a respectful 
manner. 

“ Atween fifty an’ sixty years, sir,” replied Paul; 
and then, with a look of pride which was certainly 
pardonable, he continued: ‘ The French, the Dutch, 
the Spanish, the Dane, an’ Turk, ‘ave all had a shot 
at my old hulk, but it’s good for Old England yet, 
an’ is likely to be for a good many years to come.” 

“ Three cheers for the old boatswaiu!” shouted one 
of the crowd, and three hearty whole-souled huzzas 
rent the air. 

They came from the very hearts of those who 
uttered them, and as old Paul gazed upon his country- 
men, he drew the sleeve of his jacket across his eyes 
to wipe away a tear, and then, iu his deep-toned voice, 
he cried: 

““Now thrée for Old England!” 

The shout went up, and its tones brought Osmond 
Maxwell to the door. 
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He soon comprehended the matter, and letting old 
Paul have out his burst of national enthusiasm, 
he “Pl roached him and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

** Ah, Max,” uttered the old man, forgetting every- 
thing else in the thoughts of the discovery he had 
made, “you are justthe man. I’ve made him out, 
from truck to. kelson.” 

“ Made him out?, Who, Paul?” 

“The chap with the whiskers.” 

“ Aha! and who is he?” 

“Just what I thought. A reg’lar willain.” 

“ And you know him?” 

“Yes, Max, just like a si’nal book. They ain’t a 
goin’ any further wi’ us, be they ?” 

“No. Sir Philip takes the Surrey post from here, 
and I suppose Mr. Bucival accom panies him.” 

“Then you must just come out o’ the way a bit, an’ 
TN tell you about ‘im.” 

Old Paul turned to the people who still stood around, 
and taking off his cap he scraped a sort of silent fare- 
well, which was answered by a fresh burst of huzzas, 
and then he followed Maxwell into the house. 

“*Them’s English hearts, Max,”said the old man, as 
they reached the reading-hall. 

“ Yes, and true ones, I should judge.” 

“You may say that. Ab, Max, you'll finda good 
many such in old England.” 

“ And a good many villains, Paul.” 

“ That's the truth, an’ that Lucival’s one of em,” 
said Paul, while a shadow flitted across his open 
countenance, 

“ Now, Paul,” said Maxwell, as soon as they were 
out of earshot from those around, “what have you 
learned about this fellow ? for, to tell the truth, since 
Captain St. Moorey gave me that package for the 
young lady, Rosalind Hubert, I have begun to have 
some strange suspicions.” 

“Let’s see,” commenced the old man, running over 
his fingers by way of certainty in his chronological 

calculation, ‘‘there’s three years I’ve been bos’n 0’ 
the Dunkirk, then there was four years I was si'nal 
quartermaster 0’ the Sussex. It was seven years ago, 
Max. I was chief bo'sn’s mate o’ the old Thunderer. 
Admiral Beauchampe had his red flag at our main- 
truck, an’a better man, or a better sailor, never hi'’sted 
the British buntin’. Well, we'd been on a cruise 
down to the south’rd, an’ had just cast our moorin’s at 
the mouth o’ the Hoogly, when a boat come off, with 
a dozen officers from the Gov’nor General, arter a man 
as had been doin’ up a murderashore, It seems there 
was a half-pay so’ger o’ some kind ‘at kept a kind o’a 
moored bumboat at one o’ the lighter piers, an’ his 
wife lived wi’ "im in the boat. ell, one nig’ a 
sailor come aboard the bumboat—no, he wa’nt a. . 
Max, for all he wore the king’sfrock—he wasa ware: ¢:, 
a sneekin’ willain. Well, he went aboard the boat, 
an’ murdered the old so’ger, an’ then he tried to murder 
the woman, but she jumped overboard an’ swum ashore. 
The thief knew ‘twas no use to give chase, so he just 
took all the money—ye see he knowed where ’twas, 
cause he'd seen ’m have it—an’ then he hauled his 
wind andrun. Well, these shore officers come aboard 
as soon as we had got our hooks down, an’ there was 
a lot o’ so’gers an’ a woman wi'’em. Old Beauchampe 
knowed in a minute there was somethin’ to pay, so 
he took the wisit kind o’ civil like, an’ axed the officers 
into his cabin. Arter they'd beenin there a little while, 
the old admiral come out and had all lands called to 
muster. I was stationed on the forecas'le, ye know. 
T allers prided myself on my call, ‘cause there wa’nt a 
whis'le in the fleet ‘at you could hear further nor 
mine. Well, as I was sayin’, just as I passed tlie call 
for all hands to muster aft, I happened to cock my 
starb’rd eye down the fore-batch, an’ what should I 
see but one o’ the fore-to’-mast hands just skulkin’ 
away under the water-tanks. Now my first idee, 
Max, was to take a rope’s end an’ rowse ‘im out o’ 
that—then thinks I—ye know, Max, second thoughts 
is best?” 

“ Yes,” answered Maxwell. 

“And old Paul Marline den’t think for nothin’ 
neither.” 

“That's true, Paul,” the young man returned, 
while a smile, in spite of his anxious curiosity, lit up 
his features. 

“ Well,” the old man continued, as he cast his eyes 
about to see that no one was overhearing them, “1 
knowed at as long as the sweet un was in there I had 
’m, so I just let him be an’ reported all up from -for’rd. 
Then the purser’s stew'rd began to call the roll. The 
old ’ooman stood close to the capst’n an’ as the men, 
one arter another, come round, she took an observation 
o’ their faces, but she let ’m pass wi’out any trouble, 
Bime by they called for Bunk Walland, but there 
wa'nt no Bunk Walland come. 

“* Where is he?’ says the Admiral. ‘ I'll find him, 
sir,’ says I. ‘ That's right, Paul,’ says he, He allers 
called me Paul—kind o’ familiar like, ye see. Well, 
I just put about an’ steered for the fore-hold, an’ ye’d 
better believe, Max, ‘at Mister Bunk Walland come out 
c’ that quick—an’ no sooner "dhe put his foot on the 





quarter-deck ’an the old ’ooman gave a jump rite up 
in the air like a shot porpus. 

“*That’s the man!’ says she, in a reg’lar scream. 
“ Mister Bunk Walland tried to come the iunocent, but 
*twan’t no §. P’raps if he hadn't sneaked away so 
he'd stood a better chance, but "twas all over wi’ ‘im 
now. They knowed he was the murderer, an’ so they 
lugged ‘im off.” 

“Spin it quick, Paul,” interrupted Maxwell, ‘for 
the coach is at the door.” 

“Well, so I will. "Taint but a few words. Mister 
Bunk Walland was put into the boat, an’ till he got 
ashore he acted as docileas achicken. but just as they 
shot np into the dock he patted the lashin’ on his 
armsan’ jumpedoverboard. One o’the so’gers struck 
‘im wi’ his cutlass, an’ cut ‘im right across the larb’rd 
cheek, but the willain got clear by swimmin’ under 
the wharf. Now, Max, that Mister Morgan Lucival 
is nobody but Bunk Walland! There!” 

“ Are you sure of this, Paal ?” 
“Just as sure as I am ‘at I'm Paul Marline.” 
“ Ah, there’s the coach.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Tue route from Winchester to Windsor, at the time 
of which we write, was somewhat tiresome and tedi- 


ous, ! 

Not that the scenery lacked interest, or that the 
way was destitute of objects calculated to excite the 
admiration, and even veneration, of the traveller; but 


at Winchester, three days in the week, till after noon, 
and then the route to Windsor had to be made that | 


“et 
en the coach left the hotel there were only two 
passengers inside, both strangers, and Maxwell and 
oom on the outside, together with the mail-guard and 
river. 
Sir Philip and Mr. Lucival had remained bebind 
for the more direct route, as they said, through 
Surrey. 
‘“* How happened you to discover that this man who 
calls himself Lucival was the villain who murdered 
the bumboat man ?” asked young Maxwell of the old 
man as the coach reached the open country outside of 
Winchester. 

“Why,” returned Paul, “you see the sca 
inistrusted ’at I knowed ‘im, an’ so he put on a bola 
face an’ hailed me. He talked a sort o’ outlandish 
jargon, an’ made all sorts o’ strange idees, ‘cause I’d 
looked at *im so sharp. Well, he turned away wi’ the 
idee ‘at I didn’t know him, an’ just at that moment I 
ketched his eye, an’ the wind blowed open his whis- 
ker, an’ I seed the scar on his lafb’rd cheek ’at the 
so’ger made wi’ the cutlass. But I knowed him, 
Max, afore I seed the scar, for the look he give me wi’ 
that eye o” his’n was just enough to nab him. I 
knowed them colours like a si’nal book.” 

“ There’s something strange about this affair,” uitered 
Maxwell, ‘‘Can it be possible that Sir Philip knows 
the real character of bis companion ?” 

“Well, I don’t know ‘bout that,” returned Paul, 
with a dubious shake of the néad. “ It’s more nor 
likely ‘at he don't—but then what can he be doin’ wi’ 
such a feller, any how ?” 

“Perhaps he has contrived to ingratiate himself 
into Sir Philip's good graces by palming himself off as 
some travelling gentleman,” suggested the young man, 
more by way Of advancing a possibility than of ex- 
pressing an opinion. 

* You mean, he’s been tryin’ to come the so’ger over 
Sir Philip ?” 

“Yes, Paul.” 

“ Yes—well—maybe so,” fell from the old man’s 
lips, in a tone which plainly indicated that it came 
from an unwillingnéss to dispute Maxwell’s ideas, es- 
pecially as he could ‘not confidently do so, “ But, 
look here, Max,” he continued, “ what was all that 
whisperin’ an’ si’nalizin’ about? An’ then what is Sir 
Philip so skulky about?” 

These were questions that Maxwell could not an- 
swer, and he did not feel that he could even hazard an 
opinion. 

At this moment the driver turned jn His seat, and 
ventured a remark to old Paul, and tn a few momenta 
the veteran was in his element, expatiuting upon the 
ascendancy of the royal navy over everything else in 
the world. 

Maxwell was thus fora few moments ‘left to his 
own thoughts. He dwelt with an unwonted de- 
gtee of interest upon tlie circumstances ‘that had 
transpired, and at length he found himself pro- 

unding to his own mind the quefy as to'fhe manner 
“4 which the affair could affect him. 

He knew not how to explain the matter to himself. 
He could only tell that it had stirred up his soul with 
an exciting anxiety, and that be would, if possible, 
reach the bottom of it. 

Not only wag there a certainty of Lucival ‘being 





a viliain—and this alone would have’been little—and 








the mail contract obliged the post-coaches to remain | gad 


not only was there something suspicious in his oon- 
nection with Sir Philip, but about the baronet himself 
there was a suspicion, which, however dark and da- 
bious it might be, was a suspicion still. 

To be sure, it was.a mere nebula in the seaof un- 
certainty, but yet the thought, the i had fastened 
itself upon the young man’s mind, and nothing short 
of an entire clearing up of the mystery could throw 
it off. Whether such an event. might ever happen 
remained yet to be seen. 

(To be continued.) 





THE CAUSE OF CONJUGAL STRIFE. 


Perversity of temper is the bane of conjugal felicity, 
The fel cxroyet of domestic Saahe: sabia 
More than half the miseries aad disquietudes, 
more than half the interruptions of conjugal peace and 
domestic felicity, arise from desires too ardent and 


— too sanguine. . 
th parties at their first entering into the nuptial 
state, especially in youth, are apt to form to them- 
selves ideas very inadequate and disproportioned to 
the conduct of human life; to entertain delusive 
tions of a r tic and visionary ise, where 
the earth is clothed with . verdure; the 
flowers never fade, and the fruits are immortal ; but 
when, instead of this, they begin perhaps in a short 
time to feel the thorns springing up under their feet, 
when they perceive the fruits to wien, and the ver- 
dure to decay, they are filled with unseasonable wonder 
stonishment. 





a 
They had accustomed themselves to look for unin- 
terrupted health, constant success, invariable harmony 
and affection ; they suffer, therefore, not so much from 
‘the evil they have, as from the want of that whioh 
they have not. 

At the beginning of the voyage the sky is gene- 
rally beautiful and clear, the waves. calm and un- 
raffled; but to. conelude from thence that we are to 
suil through life without storm or tempest, is to the 
last degree absurd and unreasonable; it is the duty 
and interest of both, t> prepare against the worst, to 
steer the vessel with all possible care and diligence, 
and to conduct it safely into the harbour of peace and 
domestic felicity. A.J. 





Tre Swattow.—One of these welcome harbingers 
of the coming spring was seen on March 29th, skim- 
ming the air in the neighbourhood of Windsor —a 
somewhat earlier sign of the approaching season. 


A Dr. Sace has proposed a plan for utilizing the 
marshes of France, which at present produce nothing 
but fever and ague. M. Sace proposes sowing them 
with Canada rice, and turnivg down a lot of beavers; 
both the plantand the animal can live in any climate 
+-both would be equally useful, and one would su 
port the other. At present large sums are annual 
sent from France to America to purchase beaver skins, 
which might thus become articles of home produc- 
tion. 

Durine the last few days a number of labourers 
have been employed in planting young trees in order 
toi the avenues on either side of Rotten-row, 
and ‘also in other portions of Hyde-park. ‘I'he foot- 
paths have in many instances been widened by the 
addition of the spaces formerly flower beds, from 
which the plants were recently removed, and new 

have been formed in various directions. At the 

at Stanhope Gate a large clock-dial has been 
placed in a conspicuous position, and other alterations 
of an ornamental and useful character are coutem- 
plated. 

How to MAke A Canok in Wixrer.—But I must 
describe the process of making a canoe for tlie benefit 
of the unenlightened. Ere I began the enterprise, I be- 
thought me of a huge old cedar by the riverside which 
I knéw of, ‘aud I plodded down a full mile to where he 
stood, and decided he should have & chance of being of 
some use in death after an ill-spent life. At him I 
went with my tomahawk, aud chopped and chi 
away till I had cleared the upper half of a 
about seven or eight feet long. Much of the centre 
was decayed, which lightened my labeur, ‘but I saw 
clearly that one end (that nearest the ‘root)‘would in 
conseqnence be open when I came to sever it, while 
nearer the other end the knots and diminished size 
would render it useless, so my bitk would have no 
stern, or rather would be like a boat sawn in ‘half. 
Still I went on hopefully, only lamenting the want of 
an adze, a more suitable tool than’ an axe, and 
thinking how to remedy this especial defect. 1 
had no nails to nail on a board, nor pitch to make 
it water-tight. But an idea came: the half- 
melted snow becomes hard as stone with the frost 
‘at piglt; suppose I make some dough or mortar, or 
what you please, of snow and water, and fill 
up the vacancy therewith? will the Tobique waters 
melt it? I guess not. But stay, better still, if I fit 
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up's piece ef wood into the vavancy, and glue it on 
with my new-fashioned glue, fur well I know ‘twill 
will be no light knock will fr-s.e the stem of my craft 
when so cemeuted with si..w. But here comes 
another doubt—this log ivvks monstrous heavy; 
what if,like Robinson Crusoe, I find when I have com- 
pleted it, that I can néither bring it to the river nor 
the river toit. But this troubled me but little, or only 
helped to wile away the time in the planning of ways 
to get my canoe launched. And to-day I finished 
my anchor of hope, my Deliverance (by this name will 
I call her). I found, too, that I could carry her on my 
oack, not being very much heavier than a bark canoe; 
the dimensions about seven feet six, the beam one- 
sixth, depth ten inches. And when I had got her 
down to the water-side, and glued in her stern, then 
indeed I longed for someone to join me in my shout 
of laughter at the idea of stopping leaks with snow. 
Before returning home I felled a fine ash tree, from 
which to make my paddle—a far more difficult task, 
I apprehend, than the other, as I have no wezes 
save such as’ I can make of wood.—Journal of Two 
Months onthe Tobique. 


MY LOST TREASURE. 


I REACHED the spol soon after the accident occurred. 
Oh! such a terrible scene ! 

A long train of passenger-cars had been swept over 
the steep embankment,and lay piled in horrible chaos 
in the ravine below. 

I can give-you no idea of it to this day. I can never 
think of it without that terrible feeling which seizes 
us in nightmare, when every bodily faculty is power- 
less, and the mind only grasps more vividly each 
particular of the vision from the icy torpor which Jocks 
the physical frame. 

The shrieks of the wounded and dying ; the mangled 
bodies released from among the broken timbers, and 
born in ghastly procession up the hill; shapes crushed 
and distorted out of every semblance of humanity, 
still quivering and agonized with life; faces calm, as 
if in sleep, marred by no appearance of injury, yet 
mercifully struck on the instant to senseless clay— 
mad confusion—the insane rushing to and fro—the 
unutterable realization of human helplessness; and 
the blue of the mid-summer sky bending over all, but 
human eyes, blind to the angels that passed to and 
fro, and conscious only of the agony and wreck 
down here, where we crouch in our impotency and 


pain. 
| had done what I could. I am nota physically 


courageous man, but with my slow acting intellect, 
a sudden misfortune does not overwhelm meas it often 
does those of acute and brilliant powers. 

I cannot tel) how long it lasted—that dreadful work. 
I know the hotels and nearest houses were opened to 
the woful processions ; an extra train carried on such 
as were uninjured or could bear removal: and a dull, 
awful quiet crept over the place, that was almost 
more terrible than the confusion of the past hours. 

They were carrying past me a man lying senseless 
in the arms of those who bore him. The face was 
turned towards me—the pale face, from whicli ‘the 
dusky gold hair fell back like a rich setting tv some 
picture of sleep; and with the first glance I reeog- 
nized Laurence Grey. 

I was toe stunned by all the suffering I had.wit- 
nessed to feel any sharp sensation either of surprise or 
pain. 1 followed the men up to the hotel. 

I brought. one of the surgeous to examine him ; and 
when they told me tliat he could be taken away, I 
made ready to have him moved at once to myghouse. 

It was not along drive; we lived down the lake 
road, just where the aveuue of elms parted and gave a 
sudden view of the beautiful sheet of water nestled 
in among the lofty hills. 

Our little cottage was set in the foreground, so em- 
bowered among the vines and flowers so beloved 
by wrens and thrashes, that I used to tell Alice I be- 
lieved they considered it a mammuth birds’ -nest settled 
in the sunshine for their express benefit. 

I hurried into the house to prepare the little wife 
for that which was coming. 

News of the accident had reached her already; and 
her white face could not grow whiter when I ex- 
plained to her what I ha‘! done. 

She knew Laurence Grey’s name. She had heard 
me speak of him; not often, perhaps, for he had gone 
so far out of my life, that a silence had grown over 
his memory in my heart, although he had never ceased 
to have a place there, as a man might remember 
some glorious star which he had seen years before in 
tropical skies. 

There he was in my house; everything that was 
possible had been done. 

Now we could enly wait to see, when the sudden 
shock that had stunned his faculties wore off, whether 
any vital injury had touched the life that had always 
been so strong and vigorous in that beautiful frame. 





It isso brivf a story that I may stop to tell it here, 
how I had known and loved Laurence Grey. 

Years before, when I was a dull school-boy, he had 
been sent to the same quiet place. 

The very first day of his arrival, when we were 
bathing, he, with his usual recklessness, miscalculated 
his strength, and we saw him struggling in the deep 
water far beyond our reach. 

Heaven let me save him; and from that day I felt 
as if Laurence was mine—a special gift to my odd life, 

I loved him as we can only love those whom we 
have been able in any way to aid; and I admired and 
wondered at him, as I can imagine some ugly, 
commonplace peny, meant for the uses of every-day 
life, might at some wild Arab steed of the desert, in all 
the pride of his untameable strength. 

The years passed, and out in the world the bonds 
that joined us did not seem to weaken. 

He had sucl» brilliant career—no wonder he grew 
spoiled; rich, handsome, with so many and such 
varied talents. 

Dear Laurence, I could always understand and 
feel the tenderest sympathy, even when he went 
the most astray. 

Other people might cal! him hardened and wicked. 
Iknew better! I pitied him fur the excitable tempe- 
rament, the mad heart, the untamed imagination 
that drove him into wrong. 

He showed me, unconsciously, the best side of his 
nature. He took my lectures patiently, or laughed 
me out of my gravity. 

But it is of no use, I can never make you under- 
stand what a wonderful power he had of winning 
love and friendship. I felt always certain that his 
faults would wear gradually away. 

I knew that at heart he did not believe half the 
theories in which he indulged—the appearance of 
hardness and unbelief. No, no! I trusted lim. 

You may say what you like, but beauty is a won- 
derful gift ; and it is.almost impossible for any of us 
to believe that such perfection of form and feature 
_ hide meutal deformity and spiritual unsight- 

iness. 

Then the exigencies of life parted us ; and for years 
we had not met. Laurence had been a wanderer in 
foreign climes, petted and worshipped wherever he 
turned; winning fame, and sunning himself in a 
ere sea of prosperity. That was nearly all I 

new. 

My life had been very different. I was past thirty 
now ; and the years -which carried me away from my 
youth had not been easy ones. 

Pe Lhad known my dreams, too—the thirst 
for ambition and wealth. But there were other paths 
shown me—work to be done—dear ones to be shielded 
and protected ; and I was helped to do it. 

Those days were over—the poor, ailing, second 
mother, and her younglings, had gone into the other 
life. 

But long before they went, I had been able to earn 
their love ; to teach them in the sudden wreck of for- 
tune which swept over them, when they seemed so 
secure in the possession of that wealth for which the 
poor mother had thrust herself between my father and 
me, that I wished, indeed, to forget all harshness and 
wrong, and lead them by the hand down towards the 
eternal gates, where the husband and parent, who 
had loved them so, waited to take them to his arms 


n. 
Then I met my Alice ; and, as one in a dream, I 
reached forth to grasp the bewildering happiness that 
streamed like the sudden glories of an Easter moruing 
upon my solitary life. 

I bad got known her long. I was enabled soon to 
take her from those who were not fit to appreciate her 
worth; who had wasted the orphan's wealth among 
them, and clouded her youtli so darkly. 

We came to the little cottage to live—and heaven 
opened to me, I donot speak irreverently. I can 
employ no lighter words to portray the bliss of that 
year—my year of roses, when the blossoms of Eden 
clustered in living sunshine over my heart. 

My Alice, my idol, my all! So shy-and reticent! 
Ill iu body:aud mind when I took her home, growing 
into new health and beauty day by day, like a glorious 
passion-flower opening to the light. 

It had all been so sudden. The suffering of her 
life had so quickly forced me out of my reticence, I 
was obliged to stretch out my arms and snatch her to 
their slelter;.and she came so confidiugly, so wearily, 
like a wounded bird that nestles, unscared, in the hand 
that offers to protect it. 

A new and strange delight to grow into her ac- 
quaintance; to see the dew upon the flower, and know 
that it was mine; to peep cautiously deeper and 
deeper into her heart, aud read one of its crimson 
leaves daily with fresh wonder and pride. 

A year of unutterable content! I never asked if 
she loved me; ali I wanted for her was perfect peace 
and rest, upon my very soul~and she was at rest; 
that I knew and felt. Ob, my Alice! 





But this is of what had gone before; and now I 
reach the present again. 

There ,Laurence lay, in that deathlike stillness; 
and we were all too busy for many words with one 
another—too busy, even when there was nothing to 
be done, but sit and watch in utter quiet—you know 
the feeling. 

For days after, when the fever set in, every moment 
of my leisure time was ocoupicd; and I could only 
steal opportunity enough to make Alice rest, forbidding 
her to share my vigils; and she was going about so 
pale, and with the old scared look coming back into 
her eyes, which had so brighteued and cleared in the 
sunshine of the past months. 

It was such pleasure to me that my profession ena- 
bled me to care for him myself. There was not much 
sickness in the neighbourhood at that time, so I could 
devote myself to him. 

I had been absent for several hours, and Alice met 
me as I entered the house, to tell me that he had 
awakened conscious. 

She was a good deal excited—she bad so shared my 
suffering. 

“T have made him understand everything,” she 
said; “he is much stronger than you would expect.” 

She was so pale and troubled, I had not much lei- 
sure to notice, I was so anxious about Laurence. 
Once, on the way to his room, she caught. my hand 
suddenly 

“ Robert!” 

* Yes, Blossom.” 

She did not finish, and drew me on. 

“ What did you want to say, dear?” 

“Nothing—I forget. I believe I am quite dazed! 
You go in and see Mr. Grey.” 

She went to her own. room, and i went to meet 
Laurence, 

After that he grew rapidly better. I sliui? ueed a 
volume to tell you how charming his conv:iiseence 
was. 

His mind only seemed rendered more acute by his 
physical weakness; and there was a charm about that 
very feebleness which no other man, I think, ever 

—a childisiiness that suited him so beauti- 
fully, and only drew me closer to him, with the old 
protecting feeling come back in full force. 

“You delightful old Robert,” he said, the first day 
he was able to be helped. down stairs, into what Alice 
called the summer-room; “you are bound to do me 
good till I hate you; always saving my life, and being 
guilty of every species of abomination.” 

How we laughed—how glad I was. 

“Now sit. here,” he said, with the old imperious- 
ness; “and Alice, too, I may call her Alice, mayn't 
I, Robert?” 

“ You shall be punished if you dare to call her any- 
thing else,” I said. 

“Such an old tyrant! 
than ever.” 

The colour had returned to Alice’s cheeks. She 
looked better again, and all that afternoon we were so 
quiet and happy—just spell-bound by that creature's 
fascinations. 

I cannot give you the details of the days which fol- 
lowed. There was scarcely an event, and you would 
think them singularly uninteresting, but to me they 
were only a widening of my Eden. 

l was going into richer sunshine with those two 
beings, dearest on earth, on either side. 

Several weeks passed, but there was no thought of 
Laurence’s going away. 

“ How I rest here,” he said to me one day; “ why, 
- boy, all these absurd, black years seem so’ ‘yr 
oO! ” 


Why, Alice, he is worse 


“I don’t believe they have been altogether wa: =i,” 
I answered ; “you always would be unjust to .vur- 
self.” 

“And you always would think of me so much 
better than I deserved. A poor life, Robert—a wasted 
life! I wigh I could be better. I wish I had kept 
near you, and maybe I’d have been different.” 

A worn, tired look crept over his face, which it 
troubled me to see. 

“ It’s never too late, Larry———” 

“ Yes, I know,” he interrupted; “it never would 
be for you. But you never will understand how 
different I am—such a poor, aimless creature, always 
drifting off on some new impulse and landing ia the 
darkness.” 

Labused him heartily, and he laughed out with 
one of the revulsions of feeling so common wit! Lim. 

“* Well,”’ he said, “it isnot my faultif you won't be 
convinced—you will not believe how wortlless I am l 
I tell you, Robert, I’m not to be trusted. I am 
capable, at times, of despising you for the very trust- 
fulness that makes your heart so generous.” 

He lay silent for awhile. He had been walking a 
little about the garden, and flung bimself on the sofa 
to rest when we came in, and a great many 
changes swept over his face as I watched him. 

I knew that he was not happy. I knew, too, that 
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much of the reason lay in himself, but I pitied him 
so that there was no room for blame. 

“A poor, worthless creatare !” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly. “Why, old boy, I've no business here—I 
ought to goaway!” 

Te started up saddenly, and I pushed him back. 

“Are you going this minute?” said I. “What do 
you mean ? I believe your head's not right.” 

He laughed again ; and just then Alice came into 
the room. 

“ This fellow talks of running away,” I said. 
“ Alice, what shall be done to him for venturing even 
to have such a thought ?” 

She looked so oddly, and smiled in ‘so constrained a 
way, that when Isaw Laurence looking at her, I was 
afraid he would get some wrong idea in his head—he 
wasalways so morbidly sensitive—that she did not 
evjoy this visit as much as I, and I said quickly: 

“You see Alice is struck dumb by your impertinence. 
Tell him not to talk such nonsense for weeks yet, 
Blossom.” 

“T am sure Mr. Grey knows how mucl: you enjoy 
his stay here,” she said. “I don't thinkit needs any 
words to prove that.” 

“Nor on your part either?” I added. 

Alice came round to where I was sitting and leaned 
on the back of my chair. 

“Mrs. Olcott does not echo your remark,” said 
Laurence in his quick, impatient way, while a look 
that seemed annoyance shot over his face. 

I could not bear to have him hurt, and I said: 

“Put your welcome in words, dear; he is such an 
odd, absurd fellow.” 

“Any friend of my husband's is welcome,” Alice 
answered, and her voice sounded cheerful. 

“What, that’s as it should be,” I cried. “Now I 
am going to leave you two indolent people to amuse 
one another; my other patients begin to complain. 
Ally, get a book and read to him, else. he'll be tiring 
his eyes.” 

So I went away to my duties, and day after day I 
was forced to do it more and more, for the mid-sum- 
mer approached, and it seemed to me that everybody's 
children were determined to be as ailing and trouble- 
some as possible; and there appeared to be more of 
them, too, than usual. 

So I was kept very busy riding about, carrying what 
help and comfort I could from house to house, and 
often detained from home until late at night. 

It made me more glad than ever to have Laurence 
with us, since Alice need not be left alone; and it 
was such a gratification to have the two beings 
dearest to me in the world become better acquainted. 

Laurence was quite recovered now ; no trace left of 
his illness, beyond a little pallor, which only added to 
the extreme beauty of his face—a beauty that would 
have been almost effeminate, but for the eager, rest- 
less eyes that were weird and changing in their liglits 
as emeralds. 

The days grew into weeks; the summer deepened 
toits prime, and began to wane; the skies wore their 
deepest purple; the fields of stubble lay bronzed and 
golden in the sun ; the air was balmy and soft; and 
night after night the moon hung bright and luminous 
over the lake, changing gradually from crescent to 
circle, and waxing more glorious with every change. 

I was perfectly happy—surely I use the word ad- 
visedly—perfectly happy! Maybe it was wrong and 
wicked; maybe I made my heaven too much in that 
flower-crowned home, and forgot the higher heaven 
which had sent me such gleams of light from its 
glory. 

Other men talk of presentiments; omens of il! steal- 
ing over their brightest moments; warnings of the 
great tempest, which sleeps just below the horizon’s 
verge, ready to burst forth in its dread might when 
the culminating irstant arrives. 

I had none; not a whisper disturbed the fulness of 
my content; not a shadow, even in dreams, crept 
over my soul, to bid me rouse and be prepared for the 
earthquake. 

Better so! Those highly-wrought natures, which 
by some mysterious power are brought nearer the in- 
tuitions of a loftier sphere than common mortals, 
suffer a double anguish—the anticipation and the 
blow. 

No preparation can be made; nostrength can make 
ready the soul; and [ am glad that in every crisis of 
my life I have, at least, beeu spared the frenzied horror 
of waiting for the stroke to fall, conscious that it can- 
not be obviated, so paralyzed and dumb that even a 
prayer cannot be reached in the darkness to bear in a 
ray of hope. 

I came home one evening quite late; neither Alice 
nor Laurence were in the sitting-room. 

I passed through the house, and walked down the 
lawn towards the lake. 

A thicket of laurel grew near where I had stopped 
for an instant to look about; through its leafy screen 
I saw them standing there together. 

He was holding her hands fasi—she making no 





effort to release them; her face pale and agitated in 
the dim light. 

“If I had only told him that I knew you long be- 
fore,” she cried; “if [-had told him the truth.” 

I heard the passionate answer that broke from his 
lips. 

7 saw him make a movement as if to smatch her to 
his heart; then Alice turned and ran ‘towards the 
house, and, with a smothered exclamation, Lauren e 
disappeared down the winding path. 

As she ran by me her white face was turned so 
that she saw-me standing there. 

She did not pause; that one glance showed her 
that [ bad seen all, and on she rushed like a terrified 

host. ' 
’ I stood there perfectly still. I cannot tell if that 
which I felt will seem natural, it is what was in my 
mind. 

A terrible impulse to follow that map and trample 
his life out under my feet, yet with no lessening of 
love towards tie Laurence of all those years—only to 
murder the man who had come between me and my 
heaven. 

Then, if Alice cared for him. 

Oh! I cannot force myself to use any other word; 
this would only add to the darkness and misery ; and 
oven in that first moment of stupefied horror there 
was no thought of anger towards her; nothing but 
pity and tenderness, with a feeling that a distance 
greater than the world’s width swept between us. 

I went into the house and shut myself up alone. 
The dawn streamed in grey and cold at.the casement, 
and found me still watching: but I had decided upon 
no course—I could not tell what to do, what step to 
take first. 

I waited there until the sun came up red and beau- 
tiful.  < 

‘here had been no sound that had reached my 
ear; perhaps I should not have heard if the whole 
world without had crumbled into ruins. 

I rose at last and went out; the rooms were empty, 
with a strangely-deserted look, such as a house will 
wear wherein a corpse is lying. 

I had made up my miud then—I must see Alice. I 
weut upstairs to her room and opened the door—it 
was vacant. 

Mechanically I moved forward: a strange awe and 
horror fell upon me. 

It seemed to me that I should see her stretched upon 
the bed, cold and silent for ever. 

No Alice; the pillows unruffled—no sign. 

Upon the table I saw a letter: It was directed to 
me, and there, in the chamber to which I had brougbt 
home my treasure, I stood and read these lings. 

“T leave your house for ever; Jet me pass as com- 
pletely out of your life. 

“TI can write no explanation; none could change 
your mind after what you saw and heard. 

“The only thing I can do is to relieve you of my 
presence. How much TI have suffered during these 
weeks you can never know. 

*'That suffering cannot be the slightest expiation for 
my ‘deceit and treachery. [ feel even more deeply 
tham you can. 

“Hateand loathe me more than 1 do myself is out 
of your power. 

“IT have nething to say. I do not know why I 
write, or what meaning these weak words may have. 

“T only ask you to ferget me. If J can pray at all 
to God. it shal] be that His blessing may fall upon 
your life—your useful, noble life, which I have so 
utterly wrecked and destroyed. 

“T am going now—going! If I might say that, 
even in this terrible moment. never had the dear home 
been so dear to me as now; if I might say that never 
have J loved you as J love you now—but that you 
could not pardon. Oh! Robert, Robert! 

“If ] was sure that when I am dying I could hear 
your voice, not uttering forgiveness, but just calling 
my name; if I could crouch in the darkness to hear it, 
not daring to look in your face, then I think I could 
bear whatever may come! But-there is no hope! 
Oh! Robert-——” 

There was nothing more. The letter ended with 
the blotted syllables of my name. 

I understood. He had summoned her just then— 
they were gone forth together. 

If a world bad been suddenly flung into chaos, and 
one blinded wretch had dropped upon this lower 
earth, he could as easily paint the dissolution throes 
of that planet as I describe to you where and what I 
was that day ; acreature lost in the depths of Hades, 
bound hand and foot among the devils howling there! 

I cannot tell you my life for weeks. I had no life ! 
I was far away from that cottage home. I believe I 
was searching forthem. I knew that whatever came 
I must live to seek Alice, if I trod every inch of 
ground tothe farthest confines of the globe. 

It was late in the autumn. I had reached one of 
our great seaport towns, and lingered there. Ol! J 
can't tell you whether it was days or weeks, 





I had wandered out of the city to some fields that 
stretched grey and desolate beyond the streets. 

I was standing on the bank of the river that poured 
tumultuously down to the bay below. 

I saw a little boat waking towards the bank—lost 
sight of it as it swept under the hill; and with some 
mad impulse, such as often frenzied me now, I dashed 
down the steep and reached the spot just as the rower 
sprang on land. 

I stood face to face with Laurence Grey ! 

There was a burning flame before my eyes; no 
sense, no act of volition—we were struggling upon 
the ground. I was uppermost with my hands 
clenched about his throat, his convulsed face looking 
into mine. 

The hot fires separated into a myriad of burning 
sparks. I could see then—could think, I loosened 
my hands, still keeping him on the ground in a grasp 
which, powerful man that he was, he could no more 
have resisted than a child. 

“ Alice!” I cried. “ Tell me where Alice is!” 

The white face that had been defiant, courting the 
death which seemed inevitable with the old mocking 
smile, changed suddenly into wild surprise. 

“ Tell me where she is!” I repeated. “The world 
is wide enough for both); I shall save her.) Alice, 
Alice!” 

‘I don’t know,” he gasped, for my iron fingers had 
left a deep red mark upon his throat, which, made 
utterance difficult.. ‘I have never seen her since I 
left your house.” 

There was truth in his voice—I felt that. I sprang 
up and dragged him with me, he tottering still from 
the effects of his fall. 

“Tell me.” I cried; “I am blind, mad! Alice, 
Alice!” 

“I don’tknow ; God ismy witness! When I rushed 
away that night I knew that she was going to tell 
youjall! You know jit: was. not cowardice, You 


might have stood up to shoot me, and I would not, 


have'stirred; bat I could see that if I went there might 
be peace for you, that Alice might go back to your 
beart——” 

“ She's gone—she's gone! I can’t find her! Man. 
man, if there’s any mercy in your heart, tell me the 
whole truth. I only know that she disappeared that 
night; I thought you had gone together.” 

“‘ Heaven forgive me!” he groaned; ‘heaven for- 
give me!” 

Down he sat on the ground, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

I think a lost soul in the first moment, when his 
eternity of suffering bursts upon lim, might crouch 
away from the right as he did then, 

Quly one thought in my mind—Alice, as much lost 
to him as me. 

Alice free from having yielded to that last tempta- 
tion. Alice somewhere in the world, and I so power- 
less. 

“ My Alice, Alice!” 

The cry that brokefrom my lips roused him. He 
uncovered his face and stood upright, 

“ Try to. understand,” he said; “I see how you are 
in the dark. Will you listen ?” : 

There we stood in the grey light, not looking at one 
another; nota feeling of bitteruess in my heart ; 
nothing but.a resolute will to preserve my senses 
while this night was cleared, and I could see where 
1 was. 

“You..don't. know that I had met her?” he 
cried. 

“| heard her say that—nothing more. Tell——” 

“TJ can’t. be cursed worse than [ am,” he iuter- 
rupted, ‘‘Ob, you never would believe! I knew her 
and loved her, }, I can’t tell how much she loved me. 
Those people made, me think lightly of her; but 
I never spoke a. word that could startle her ear. 
After we parted, I learned how false they lad been. 
I didn’t know where she had gone. I never saw her 
again until I woke from my fever in your house, and 
she was there. Good heavens! I was so wicked that I 
felt a great rage at having lost her. I had some 
letters of hers. I made_her think it was best you 
should think us strangers; better that nothing should 
be said, so that no explanation would be necessary of 
those stories her relatives had told, for fear she 
could not set herself right in your mind.” 

“Set herself right! Wouldn’t I have believed ler 
against all the world 1s ‘ 

“T know—it was all my fault! You will believe 
me; but it. wasn’t deliberate wickedness. I had no 
plan——” 

“Go on, will you!” 

“So tie weeks passed, and T was madder than ever. 
That night I spoke. Oh! I don’t know what I said; 
she ran away from me. Then, somehow, a gleam of 
right feeling came back. I hurried away, determined 
never to see either of you again. I meant to have 
written to you. I wanted you to forgive me—there! 
I'l fight you, if you like. You may kill me, if you 
like. J've done!” 
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TI don’t want to kill you ! 
tome? -I want my Alico!” 

He started forward and seized my hand. 

“ Robert, let me help you! I'll give up my life to the 
search. Go-one way, and I will another. -I never 
can rest till she is found.” 

Idid not refuse. Idid not think much about him 
in any way; \there was no room in my mind, so en- 
tirely was it filled with Alice’s image. 

1 understood it all easily enough. She believed 
that after what I had seen and heard, no explanation 
would be possible. The reticence and cowardice 
which had grown out of the tyramy she endured 
during her girlhood, made it impossible for ber to con- 
front me with the simple truth, which ought: to bave 
been spoken long before. 

Laurence Grey and I walked back to the city, and 
there we parted, each on his errand. 

The winter passed, the spring brightened—my 
search had never ceased ; you know what came. 

In a little village, where lived an old woman who 
had been her nurse; Alice had found a resting-place. 
Oh! my poor Blossom! 

As long as her strength held out she had supported 
herself by teaching a school of little children; as 
much removed from all possibility of contact with her 
old life as if she had gone into another planet: 

I found her, weak, ill, dying, itseemed—but I found 
her! 

There was no preparation possible ; but the meeting 
did not kill her—that had been my only fear. 

She was lying faint and helpless in'my arms, but 
able to listen and understand when I said, 

“Darling, how could you doubt me? Even if you 
liad not loved me, I would have shielded you; been 
sour brother—~anything!» Oh, Alice! Alice!” 

But she did love me. Ay,shetold meso! She had 
been fascinated by Laurence. There had been no 
wrong thought in her heart beyond that useless con- 
cealment on which she insisted. 

When he spoke that night, and she supposed that I 
had heard everything, it seemed to her overwrought 
roind that she was utterly guilty and lost—nothing 
left but flig!t, since she could not die. 

I cannot tell how other men might have felt, there 
was only one possible course open to me. I took 
Aliceaway. I cherished her into health, and then 
with neither fear'nor jealousy in my heart I continued 
the work of making her wholly mine, soul bound to 
soul ina wedlock that even death would be powerless 
to sever. 

Did I succeed ? 

AN these things happened years ago. We are back 
in that cottage home, the voices of young children 
round, blithe as bird-songs through our dwelling. 
And Alice ? 

There is a face bends over me as IT write—a face 
where, as youth steals‘away, a more perfect loveliness 
is visible; and hand-in-hand, heart-to-heart, we go 
down towards the eternal gates. 

My boyhood’s friend—my Laurence—my record 
must énd with our last meeting. 

It was more tlian a year after I recovered my lost 
treasure, Alice and I were staying at a quiet place 
on the sea-shore, happy in the tranquillity ‘of the 
spot, and never weary of the grand old hymns the 
ocean sung night and day. 

There bad been a fearful storm in the night. When 
the day dawned the sound of minute-guns broke 
through the deafening war of the sea. 

In the grey light we were on the beach, looking 
out into the white surge, where a wreck reeled to 
and fro, like a living thing struggling in a last 
conscious effort against the waves. 

So little possibility of help—no boat could live in 
that sea. 

We saw her reel and totter; heard the last shrieks 
from those hapless beings clustered on the wave- 
dashed. deck; saw her go down, down—and the 
great, hungry waters crested over her in one triamphal 
rush, 

Down on the white sand of the beach Alice and I 
stood, and saw the waves lifting a body nearer and 
nearer the shore. 

One powerful sweep left it stranded on the shore, 
T bent down and looked at the pallid face, from which 
the wet hair fell back in golden masses; the worn, 
changed face, but with a look of peace and rest it had 
never worn in life. 

I motioned Alice back.. I sank on my knees there, 
not with a feeling of keen sorrow, only a sweet 
regret; a joy that he had gone where his soul might 
be free from the temptations of his mad heart. I was 
kneeling by Laurence Grey. F. L. B. 

—_—_———— 

IceLtanp Moss.—The lichen which is known by 
this name is very common in the north of Europe 
aod America, but grows in its greatest perfection in 
Norway and Iceland. It grows upon the rocks, and 
dourishes most in dry, exposed places. When first 


Man, what is your lifo 


gathered it is intensely bitter, but this bitter principle 
is freely discharged when the moss is steeped in cold 
water. Steeped again in boiling water, it gives out 
an abundant and soothing mucilage. ‘This, being pre- 
pared with sugar, is used freely and with great benefit 
in pulmonary complaints. In the countries where it 
grows, it is, after being relieved of its bitter principle, 
dried and reduced to powder, and made into a cake, 
or boiled and eaten with milk, by the poorer classes, who 
find it.an excellent and wholesome article of diet. 


MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
pa Ts Deore 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Tur night was still and bright and beautiful; the 
white harvest moon thréw the shadows of the grape- 
vines against the wall. and over the mossy steps, 
where, sitting alone, were Henry Grabam and Annette 
Furniss. 

There is always a soothing and softening influence 
in the calm of a summer nigiit. 

The yovxg people were alone, and the making up 
of a quarre! is rarely an unfaveurable opportunity for 
the making of love. 

They talked of the full moon, of the cattle lying in 


picturesque groups about the meadow, anit seemed to |: 


regard all these matters with a great deal of 
interest. 

“ After all,” said Henry, taking the hand of Annette 
in his own, ‘the scene would lose its main charm if 
you were away.” 

“Yon are very kind,” she replied; “ of course the 
lady who is present is the most fascinating. How 
did it chanco that you took: so muth trouble 
to adorn the grounds here with fruits and flowers? 
you did not know me, and could have had no idea of 
giving me pleasure by such pains.” 

She spoke gaily, making some slight sliow of with- 
drawing the imprisoned hand, which was but the 
more firmly retained as he answered : 

“Trae, I did not know you, but we all have an 
ideal which governs us till the real ruler makes 
her appearance; and you have taken the place of 
mine.” 

The voice trembled that said this; there was un- 
steadiness in the arm that encircled the waist of the 
girl, and a real tenderness in all the manner of the 
young farmer as his lips touched, and only touched, 
her forehead. 

“ My dear Hal,” she said gaily, at the same time 
disengaging herself and rising, “you play tlie 
lover admirably; but it grows late, so some other 
tim 

“*T'll meet you by moonlight alone, 
And there you shall tell me the tale.’”” 
Ana with this response she threw him a kiss from her 
band, and was gone. 

She had resumed her old position. That she be- 
longe’l to herself, and that Henry belonged to her, 
was perfectly evident. 

A further confession would, perhaps, not have dis- 
pleased her, but for a secret hope she chose still to 
cherish, 

“Halis very good, and I like him,” she may have 
mused, as she drowsed into sleep, “* but he is not Staff ; 
and yet, ‘a bird in the hand.’” 

Aud Henry listlessly sat on the mossy steps, his 
bead dropped against his bosom, and his eyes on the 

round. 
. The black shadows of the grape-leaves were for- 
gotten, and the distant groups of cattle, lying in the 
soft waves of the moonlight, or in the shadows of high 
trees with far-reaching limbs, no longer recalled 
visions -of romance, or what he had read of fairy- 
land. 

The most tormenting of all passions was at work 
in the heart of the ambitious dreamer, and “ fears and 
hopes that kindle fears,” started out of every new 
thought. 

That Annette was intellectually his superior he felt ; 
that she did not dislike him he knew; but that she 
either avoided all conversation of love, or talked of 
it only'in a jesting tone, was a fact full of painful 
significance, from which nothing could divert his 
memory. 

Then, too, vexing him more than anything else, 
there was the anticipation of a formidable rival; for 
it is the weakness of all lovers to suppose every one 
must see with their eyes the being by whom they 
are enchanted. 

The long night wore away in desultory reveries, 
and white breaks along the eastern clouds told of tlie 
morning, before he rose from the seat where slie had 
left him. 

‘There was but one hour for sleep; nevertheless, his 
dreams drew themselves out into years; he had gone 
over thé sea and traversed many countries, sometimes 
gaining and sometimes iosing sight of the object of 





his wouship, when suddetily he found himself sur- 





rounded with armed men—saw a dungeon before him 
—and Stafford leading the way towards it. 

Making a desperate effort to escape, he awoke; a 
sheet of bright light stretched across the floor; the suu 
was an hour high. 

He raised the ;window and looked out to assure 
himself that he was really safe, and at home. 

A travelling carriage was at the door, and there 
seemed some unusual stir about the kitchen. He felt 
the truth; Stafford had arrived, 

As the unsceptered Saturn bowed his head and 
listened to the Earth, his ancient mother, for some 
remaining comfort, so he looked down, saw the 
flowers, all fresh with the morning dew, and cutting 
the rarest and most beautiful specimens, with a reck- 
less disregard of theiv value and the pains they had 
cost, the elder brother looking haughtier and hand- 
somer than ever. 

‘That the bouquet was designed for Aunette he knew 
instinctively, and with this consciousness came a sense 
of despair; with,other cowardice, which was as much 
a result of shame as of conviction of his inferiority. 

He remembered all the boasts he had made to An- 
nette of his feeling of indifference in regard to Stafford, 
and of theawe in which his brother lived when at 
home; and he knew in his heart that it was he who 
feared Stafford, and not Stafford who feared Lim. 

He almost wished he was dead; quite wished his 
rival were in the ends of the earth; wished that be 
had vever seen Annette, or that he were not so foolish 
as tolove her while.she loved not him; and at last, 
having made a thousand conflicting wishes and re- 
solves, he took from tho slielf a well-worn volume of 
Byron, placed it under his arm, and left the house, un- 
observed by any one but Rachie. 

That amiable young woman was drawing water 
from the well by means of an old-fashioned sweep, 
and presented a most comical. appearance as she 
pulled it down, not by any steady process, but by a 
succession of jumps into thie air. 

“Oh, Hal!” she exclaimed, “come here; I want to 
tell you something ; something that will make you as 
happy as a king.” 

Henry smiled, laid hia book ou the flat stone at the 
we'l-side, aud drew up the water, while the girl stood 
twirling a ring, in which a red stone was set, and 
which she had never before been known to wear. 

He rallied her upon the possession of such a jewel, 
and asked how she came by it. 

“Oh, it was gave to me,” she replied, “by my 
mother.” 

“T understand ; but what were you to tell me?” 

She laughed. out, clapped her hands, aud pointed 
across the dooryard. 

Henry looked and saw Annette, who was an early 
riser, with a lovely bouquet in her hand, and 
listening to Stafford as he pointed out the extent of 
the grounds, 

That individual recognized his brother with a 
graceful wave of his hand and a bow, but without the 
slightest interruption of his conversation, or any 
betrayal of emotion. 

It can only be guessed what a mingling of bitter- 
ness and sadness there was in the heart of the young 
man, as, taking up the volume of his favourite poet, 
he bent his steps towards the deepest and most secluded 
groves of Woodside—soothing his despair with the 
reflection that Annette would be pained to see him 
going away under the influence of such melancholy 
emotions. 

But he deluded himself; she did not think of him 
at all. 

Rache had no assistance about the breakfast this 
morning, as she had had sometimes previously: but 
she consoled herself partly with the thought that 
Stafford would see all her smartness, and partly with 
the consideration that she could get along just as well 
without Miss Netty, and a good deal better. 

Stimulated a little by ambition, and more perhaps 
by the hope of becoming a housekeeper in her own 
right before long, she brought the short-cakes and 
coffee to the table in advance of the usual time. 

“Why, Rache, you are a real treasure,” said 
Stafford, patronizingly, as he seated himself at the 
table; “I don’t know how we shall keep hous: 
without you, as I am told we have a prospect of 
doing.” 

She received the civility and banter with a strange 
grimace, and at the same time exhibited the new 
ring. 
“ Ah, that is genuine paste,” said Stafford, looking 
at the great red gl ass ; “ where did youget so valuablo 
a jewel?” 

“ How can you ask such a question? but being as 
you are impudent enough to ask, I'll tell you;” then 
changing her laughing to a more demure expression, 
she said, ‘‘It was gave to me by my father on his 
death-bed.” 

There was a sound of approaching steps, and 
quicker than an eye could be turned towards tho 
door, an exclamation ; 
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“Oh, Staffy, Staffy! my darling itty, bitty — ! 
have you come back to make your old mammy glad ?” 
and Mrs. Graham threw her arms about ber son, and 
embraced him, repeating all her endearing expletives 
of delight. 

“Good heavens, mother,” he said, pushing her off, 
“have you no sense of prop 2” 

“Now mamma's little boy wouldn’t be naughty,” 
she said, squeezing him fn her arms again; “ Netty, 
knows I doat on you, but I nevertold her that I hoped 
she'd be your little wify, some time, did I, Netty?” 
and she patted the girl on the cheek, and looked in 
her face most affectionately. 

Annette coloured and said: 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Mother,” and Stafford spoke coldly and authori- 
tatively,“ Iam ashamed of you; that you cannot be a 
lady is certain, but surely you can be more of a wo- 
mana if you try. 

“ Just hear how he talks to his old mammy,” she 
said, turning her head hglf aside, and speaking as if 
to invisible attendent witches, who had power to 
avenge so striking and unlooked-for a disrespect and 
want of filial duty. 

**Don't mind him; he’s a great proud good-for- 
nothing, and that’s just what he is,” said Rache. 

So began the firs# breakfast. 

Mrs. Graham seemed not at all disconcerted after a 
moment or two by the arrogant and assuming be- 
haviour of her son, but kept all the while laughing, 
and now and then uttering exclamations of delight, 
about the re-union of her family. 

“Searcely a re-union,” said Stafford, at length; 
“where is Hal ?” 

“Just as if you cared!” interposed Rache. 

Stafford made no reply, and Mrs. Graham said he 
was no doubt overcome by his feelings, and would 
join them at dinner. 

“ And James, too, I have not seen him,” continued 
Stafford. 

The old woman affected not to hear. 

“Is he under treatment now ?” asked Stafford. 

“Staffy, my boy, excuse me if I don’t wait; I have 
not been out of my own room till now since Netty 
came; she knows what a poor old woman I am, and 
knows my ways; everybody bas their ways;” and 
with her most mincing manner Mrs. Graham de- 
parted. 

“You asked about Jim,” said Rache; “he ain’t 
under no treatment but grandmam’s that I know of. 
I saw him just when you were cutting Hal’s flowers 
for Netty.” 

And she continued, placing her mouth close to Staf- 
ford’s ear, 

“A certain young woman, whose name begins with 
N, don’t know there is any Jim.” 

And, regardless of the reproving look she received, 
she talked on at random, rising as soon as sbe finished 
her meal, and at once removing the dishes, saying as 
she did so 

“ Do you want any more of this, or this ?” 

“TI wish Hal were here,” said Stafford, as he rose 
frown the table; “go and tell him I want him, 
Rache.” 

“ What do you want with |im ?” 

“Tocarry my trunks up,” replied Dr. Graham 

“Up where ?” 

“To my room.” 

“It’s more than I know where your room is; Hal 
has the best room, and he says he shall keep it.” 

‘“What a miserable old house this is,” muttered 
Stafford; “excuse me, Miss Furniss,” and he followed 
his mother into her apartment. 

“Well, Netty, what do you think of Staff now ?” 
asked Rache, when he was gone; and she wenton to 
say that for her part she thought him as proud as 
Lucifer, and that Hal and his mother both feared him ; 
but she was not afraid of any man. 

Whatever Annette thought she did not choose to 
say, but evidently she desired to please her new ac- 
quaintance, and when he emerged from his mother’s 
closet-and invited her to walk, she declined on the 
pretext that she had promised Rache to assist a little 
about the house that day. 

“You will get small thanks from Mr. Staff,” whis- 
pered Rache, “if you work all day to make his room 
nice.” 

Brushes, brooms, and dust-pars were brought into 
requisition, and presently Mrs. Graham appeared, say- 
ing that to please her dear sonny, and for a funny 
frolic, she proposed to renovate her own room a 
little. 

“Oh, Iam glad,” said Rache, clapping her hands, 
“it's fun to get into granmam’s curiosity shop ;” and, 
taking Annette by her sleeve, she drew her along. 

“Yes, darling, go and see my antiquities; and my 
little pet, too; I never told you about my little pet.” 

Perhaps Annette desired to make herself useful, but 
she wished, also, to gratify a little harmless curiosity 
as to the creature Mrs. Graham kept with her in her 
room, for she had often heard voices there, and once 





or twice caught glimpses of something not wholly 
unlike a member of the human family. 

Granmam, as Rache called her, passed almost all 
the time within the compass of four narrow walls, 
doing nothing that ever made itself known or felt 
beyond them. 

She drank and slept thera, and since coming to 
Woodside, Annette had now seen and spoken to ber 
for but the second time. 


On entering the room the’ first object that arrested | vigorow 


her attention was.a.deformed-child, nine or ten years 
old perhaps. He sat upon a stool in the corner, net- 
ting ‘some coarse white His face was intelli- 


gent, but marked with scars, ‘and his back was bent. 


as if it had been broken. 

He laughed out on seeing Annette, and manifested 
his joy in other childish ways. He had rarely seen a 
human face, except the one of his grandmother. 

“Well, Jim,” said Rache, roughly, lifting him into 
an upright position, “do you know that me and this 
young woman have come to take you and put you in 

> n ?” 


The boy smiled incredulously, and said he thought 
he was in prison now; but when she took from her 
pocket a piece of twine and began to tie his’ »-1s he 
turned boseschhighy to Annette, not daring t peak. 
Just then Stafford came in, and pushing Rache aside, 
told the frightened child he was notto be put in 
prison, but to run about the fields of Woodside, and pull 
flowers; that he was to eat with the family, and give 
his wooden bow! to the cats, and wear trowsers and 
a coat like other boys, and grow upto bes man one 
of these days. 

The little fellow was quite overcome, and burying 
his facein the skirt of his long wosllen frock(for he was 
dressed more like a girl than a boy), piteously 
of joy and surprise. 

But Stafford gave him his knife, and drying his 
tears, the little creature went out into the sun, happier 
than he had ever been in his life. 

He was the grandchild of Mrs. Graham, subject 
from his birth to fits, in oneof which he had fallen in 
the fire and been burned so that his face was badly 
scarred. 

On the death of his parents be fell into the hands 
of his grandmother, and had fared but hardly ; never 
having any care or training but such as were dispensed 
by the rod; for with all her pretence of love, the old 
woman was tyrannical in the extreme, and since her 
children had grown away from her authority, little 
James had been the recipient of all her cruelty. 

He looked strange, inhuman almost, bent down as 
he was, and dressed in a costume so inappropriate ; 
but his eyes evinced a quick intelligence that belied 
the impression at first received from his appear- 


ance. 

He said little, and seemed commonly inclined to be 
alone. 

He knew nothing except what his grandmother had 
told him, and had seen nothing except the meadow 
and the woods, and the corn-fields fronting her 
windows. 

No wonder he laughed when he was permitted to 
go freely into the sun and pick flowers, and twine up 
slender ropes of grass with which to lead the calves 
about the pleasant meadows. 

“Mercy on us! how shall we begin ?” exclaimed 
Annette, looking about her in despair. 

At home the housekeeping had not been very tho- 
rough, but “grandmam's room” was in advance of her 
experiences. 

In one corner there was a loom, which, in her girl- 
hood, had been of value to Mrs, Graham, but which 
for long years had been unused. 

Over the beams of this piece of furniture were 
bung her various cast-off and extra-fine garments, 
from the rose-coloured wedding dress to the bomba- 
zine mourning gown worn for her deceased hus- 
band. 

In another corner wasa bed, covered with a patch- 
work counterpane and sheets, not too clean. 

Old bird-cages hung along the waH, with bunches 
of herbs and seed corn, bags of fried fruits, which no- 
body had opened for years, and, depending from pegs, 
or stuck in cracks here and there, were bright feathers 
of birds, skins of moles and squirrels, and other 
curious things, which Henry had presented to the child 
from time to time. 

Against one of the windows, and constituting all 
the curtain it had, suspended by its silver stirrup, was 
a side saddle, which in its day had been very 
stylish. 

The carpet was threadbare, and so faded that one 
colour was scarcely distinguishable from another. 

But the cupboards presented a yet more forbidding 
aspect. 

Acolleetion more grotesque and miscellaneous never, 
perhaps, challenged human observation. 

A cat and three kittens reposed comfortably in the 
lower part. 

On the topmest sheif, a ten-years- -Old bonnet ex- 











tended its immeasurable front; while elsewhere were 
heaped gloves, faded with the damps of many seasons ; 
yellow laces and faded ribbons; remuants of old 
calicoes, preserved as if for possible but most improba- 
ble patch work, and whatever else the careless, lazy, 
and selfish creature had found ‘opportunity of hoard- 
ing from Sn or time, to gloat upon in the years 
she should devote to memory and reperitance. 

Now and then, as Rache unfolded and shook 
sly some article or other, a bank-note floated 
slautwise to the carpet; or money, in silver and gold, 
rete apaiontaseny i 
are the a ly . rl t 
and pre samen r 


The room was by this time in as complete disorder 
as it was possible to render it, but when grandma’m 
assured her assistants that she would shortly have it 
beautiful, they were quite willing to leave all to her 
management, confident that of dust and rubbish they 
had insured the removal of at least half a year's accu- 
mulation 
- Other parts of the house now demanded their inva- 

ion. 

The presence of Stafford was a signal of general 
internal revolution. 

Rache was directed to remove Henry’s things up 
another pair of stairs; that is, to prepare a cot-bed 
for him, and to make the room he had occupied as nice 
as could be for the new master. 

“Do yon like grandma’m ?” 

“ When she ain't cross.” 

“ Do you like any one else?” 

Yes, uncle.” 

“ What makes you like him?” 

“ Cause he’s good to me, and gives me things; and 
once he said if it wasn't for granma'm he'd tear this 
old frock into ribbons.” 

“ And don’t you like uncle Staff?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“Why? he was good to you this morning.” 

“Yes, but that wasn’t cause he liked me, it was 
just to be against nma’m. But uncle Hal comes 
- — when it’s cold, and brings me kivers from 


The flowers blew against his face, and as he told of 

the goodness of his uncle Hal, the infantile expression 

w more intelligent; and Annette felt affection 
mingling with pity as she gazed on him, 

“Poor child!” said Annette, putting her arm 
around him and kissing him, “ did no one ever kiss 
you before ?” 

“Not that way,” he said, the tears gathering to his 
eyes; and looking back, she saw his head over the 
tops of the flowers, and heard him say she was 
a great deal prettier than either Rache or grand- 
ma’m. 

Henry's room was more cleanly than his mother's, 
but in other respects was quite as.curious. Books of 
poems, stones of strange shapes and bright colours, 
live birds and dead insects; the carpet lay loosely on 
the floor, without being tacked down; and the furni- 
ture, generally, placed anywhere and everywhere but 
in its proper place. 

Rache was busy carrying the flowers into the room 
where she had arranged the cot-bed, when Stafford 
presented himself, and said it was his pleasure to have 
them left where they were, 

Henry had taken good care of them while he had 
been away, and he would give him a slip or two if he 
desired. 

Some of the oldest furniture was then taken out, 
and newer brought in its stead. Even Mrs. Graham's 
room lost a rocking chair, and the parlour some pic- 
tures and a sofa, in the preparation of Stafford’s 
chamber. 

Henry’s slippers and some other articles of. persona! 
comfort were appropriated by him without the: least 
scruple, and as if he conferred a favour by making use 
of them. 

Though to Annette his manner was gracious and 

smiling, she could have seen plainly ehough, if she 
would, that his real disposition was selfish, tyrannical, 
and haughty. 

“Just come and see how nicely old granma’m has 
fixed up her room,” presently called Mrs. Graham; 
and Rache and Annette descended; but Stafford re- 
mained, saying he was content with the pivsare ». 
fanc 
Tn what way the disposition of things had been im- 
proved it. was impossible to tell, as they appeared 
to have been replaced in greater disorder than 
before. 

True, there had been a removal of a portion of the 
rubbish and the dirt, but of odds and ends, worn-out 
garments, and every species of riff-raff that one might 
dre.m of seeing in”a “witch's ell, there remained 
still more ’than sufficient to crowd each shelf) and 


corner. 

The sun had been gone down an hour, and the 
family sat at the tea-table, when Henry, whom ri6 one 
had missed or inquired for, returned ;,an expression 
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of deep, profound dejection was on his face, and the 
volume of poems still beneath his arm. 

“Just take one of thuse trunks with you,” said 
Stafford, as he passed through the tea-room on the 
way to hisown; and this was the first time he had 
spoken to him since his coming home. Henry made 
no reply, but took up tie trunk as directed oan aot it 
down where Stafford had expected. 

For a few minutes he busied himself in removing 
such books as he especially valued to his upper chem- 
ber; and if he felt displeasure, he ifested none. 
When he returned, no one except Rache noticed him 
or made room for him at the table. 

In truth, both Mrs, Grahamand Annette were too 
much: absorbed in Stefford’s narration of the wonderful 
exploits he had performed to think of anythicg 
else 


All the dangers, he had ever known, and 
some be had not known, were crowded into an 
hour, and when he had as amply as possible set. forth 
his courage, he fell -back on his professional dignity, 
and, unlocking a polished rosewood case, examined 
and displayed the various surgical instcuments it eon- 
tained, trying their edges with his fingers, and rub- 
bing them with jis et-handkerchief. 

“ There,” said Rache, laughing, as she surveyed him 
with impudent coolness, “I think Annette has seen 
them all; you may aswell put.them back in your 
little bureau, or whatever you call it.” 

The blush grew crimson in bis cheek, as Henry's 
i]l-suppressed smiles evinced the exultation he felt at 
“— — rude than, unjust reproof of his vanity. 

ng drank a,cup of tea, Henry took in his 
arms sy hage trunk that remained—partly by way of 
exhibiting his strength, perbaps—and carried it away. 

“I wish my brother were not a fool,” said Stafford, 
following hima with a look of contempt; “and that 
sonia me of Jim, has nobody gone to seo after 
him 

Now there was no one to go as he well knew, his 
mother having gone to her own room, and Henry up 
stairs. 

Affecting the greatest concern for the child, and 
manifesting deal of displeasure at the indifference 
of his motherand Henry, he called to the latter and 
directed him, if he had a spark of humanity in him, to 
make some search for his poor deformed nephew. 

This done, he seated himself composedly and pro- 
posed a game with cards. 

An hour elapsed, and they were deep in the game— 
* be and Annette—when Rache ran into the room ery- 
ing so loudithat she might bave beea heard hali a mile 
away, followed by may bearing in his arms little 
James, white and co! 

In one hand he reer} some flowers, aud his hair and 
woollen frock hung heavy with the dew. 

“Died in a fit, I suppose,” said Stafford; “carry 
him away.” 

Annette turned her eyes from Stafford to Henry, 
and saw arene quiver, and tears on his cheeks; saw 
him stoop ieee the rigid face of the dead boy, 
arose ps followed him. 

They laid him on the bed, and Henry combed 
smooth his hair, untied his woollen dress, and wrapped 
him in a white sheet, performing all the sudden 
and sad duties of the occasion with an. unaffected 
melancholy, which even overcame for the time his 
fos: aaa of the inhumanity of the rest of the 

amily. 

e is better off,” said the old woman, drawing 
her roasted potatoes from the fire; we ought not to 
wish him back; and seating herself on an old truok 
in the corner, saying she had nothing to reproach her- 
p< for, as she knew of; she bad always done her 

uty. 

“Yes, grandma’m, and more too,” interrupted 
Rache, slipping a rod from beneath the bed-clothes, 
and breaking it spitefully to pieces. ‘Poor Jim!” 
she said, as she drew tenderly over his stiffened feet a 
pair of warm wool stockings that she had kuitted for 
herself. “I wish I had not been so ugly to him, but 
I never felt how I loved him till he was dead. Hal,” 
she continued, “you'll put something pretty on his 
gravestone, and don't write his name what he was 
always called, ‘Jim Graham,’ but write it ‘James,’ 
and let him for once be made @ little of.” 

(To be continued.) 





Acep Trzxs.—We are told that in 1810. noted 
tree, the Golynos tree, was felled near Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. It was 28} feet in circumference, its 
bark sold for £200, its timber for £670; the rings 
(400) encircling its trunk indicated that it had con- 
tinued growing 400 years. The far-famed red oak of 
Mount, Etna. was of precisely the same age. 400 
years appears a venerable age even for a tree. Still 
there were many the longevity of which was greatly 
in excess of it, among the most celebrated of which 
oa the following : —Fig tree in Damasous, 648 years ; 

the Pescian olive tree, 700 years; olive tree in Pales: 





tine, 719; olive tree in Asia Minor, 850; the Louis- 
ianian oak (still living), 1,000; yew trees of Fountain 
Abbey, 1,200; yew trees of Crowhurst, Yorkshire, 
1,400 ; sycamore of Heliopolis, 1,805; cedar of Mount 
Lebanon, 2,112 ; yew of Fotheringay, Scotland, 2,500 ; 
yew of Braburn, Kent, 3,000; sycamore of the Bos- 
phorus, 4,020. Thecypress of Taxodinne, in Mexico, 
is said to be more than 5,000 years old. Its circum- 
ference was 117 feet 10 inches. 


ELISE RADNER. 


Far away from the hum of the busy metropolis is 
a quiet little village, which we, with an author's pri- 
vilege, will for the nonce christen Leehold 

A primitive little village, such as locomotives and 

are rapidly sweeping from the face of the 
earth to make way for prim affectations cf city fri- 
Volities, or rushing leaps into towns. 

Leehold, at. the time of which I write, had, so far, 
escaped the “ progressive ” fever, and, settled down in 
a level space of hilly country, jogged along con- 
tentedly in the beaten track of forefather farmers. 

As you strolled out from the clusters of farms, and 
more pretentious though still modest streets of Lee- 
hold, imto; the open country beyond, you found a 
narrow, net much worn pathway, that indicated a 
dwelling still more ‘secluded than those of the little 


Following this path as it wound through a thick 
clump of woods, followed the course of a narrow stream 
to a rustic bridge, crossed the stceam there and again 
struck in among the trees, you would have found 
nestled down in a little clearing of this,second wood a 
small house, built with an evident knowledge of the 
requisites of comfort, and with even some pretensions 
to beauty. 

It had been a thorn in the sides of the Leehold 
— for fifteen years this qnict, isclated residence. 

"hey could still grow eloquent as they told how arti- 
zans from London had come to erect and finish it; of 
the books that were annually sent there; of the grand 
piano, more than once renewed, which could be heard 
within its walls; but.above all, of the pride and ex- 
clusiveness of the occupants, and even their servants. 

How they had come there when the young lady 
was a wee toddling child, and from that time had 
sougut no friends, and let such as sought them pass 
unheeded. 

Courteous always to the villagers who ventured to 
call, they made no return of such visits, and no re- 
quest for their repetition. Twice a year the gentle- 
man left home, and was gone for a month, but where 
he spent ‘his time, or how, Leehold could never as- 
gertain. One of his own horses carried him to and 
from the distant railway station, being left at livery 
during his absence. Letters came but rarely. 

The household consisted of Mr. Radner, his sister 
Mrs. Cartney, and his daughter JBlise, with au 
elderly man servant, and two quiet, middle-aged 
female domestics. 

For fifteen years the centre of this little household, 
isolated and clouded by some grief, was Elise 
Raduer, the only child of her father, the idol of her 
widowed, childless aunt, and the worshipped star of 
the three servants. 

Out off from all association with those of her own 
age, the child’s mind widened and matured in the 
sun of home love, was fed by: tender hands, and its 
every want filled with watchful care. Hour after 
hour the grave recluse spent guiding the little hand 
over the paper with pen or pencil, and from A, B, C, 
to logarithms and German grammar, Elise took know- 
ledge from her father’s lips. 

An accomplisiied scholar, he turned from abstruse 
studies to sift his learning for his child’s beuefit, and 
simplify its branches to suit her youthful understand- 


rs. Cartney herself, an accomplished musician, 
trained the little fingers over the ivory 7 and 


taught the young voice and fingers their modulations, 
while old Carl, the German servant, had “ fraulein” 
inva saddle as soon as she could sit erect, and was 
the delighted companion and teacher in her long, daily 


She knew no other home save this retreat. The 
world was to her a far-away place of whose kingdoms 
and republics she read of in history —whose loves and 
hates were subjects for the poet's pen, but of which 
she never thought to know aught save from hearsay— 
whose temptations, trials, daily struggles, toils, 
pleasures and pains, were unmeaning words on her 
ears. 

A child, far more unsophisticated than many a city 
wees of ten years, Elise Radner grew up to woman- 


It is upon her eighteenth birthday that I wish 
to present Elise to my readers. Seated in the simple 
but pretty room she has always called her own, she is 
reading passages from a beautifully bound “ Goethe,” 





her father’s gift, her hand restiag upon an inlaid 
dressing-case, her aunt’s offering. 

She knew well that her treasures had been brought 
home when her father last came from his semi- 
annual journey, and she was thinking with a glad 
smile of the love that carried her image out upon those 
long journeys, to bring her joy for every anniversary 
of her young life. 

Sitting thus, with this bright light in her eyes, 
Elise looks like what she is—a glad, loving child, full 
of warm impulses, honourable and true by nature, 
refined and accomplished by study and intercourse 
with gentlest courtesy and cultivated intellect. Her 
figure is somewhat above medium height, slight, 
but gracefully rounded, with delicate hands and feet. 
Her hair brown, and waving from the brow into a 
wealth of natural curls, her features good, the power 
lying in a pair of genius-lighted eyes, and an ex- 
pressive mouth of rare sweetness, yet showing firm- 
ness, too, in its lines and curves. 

A face fullof thought, full of love, full of dormant 
power. A child’s face, yet promising a rarely perfect 
womanhood. 

She was still sitting poring over the quaint Ger- 
man characters, letting her loving thoughts wander 
from the book to the giver, when a call roused her, 

“Elise ! can you come here ?” 

“ One moment, auntie!” and in less than the given 
time flying feet carried her to the library. 

They were waiting to receive her, these two who 
were the all of her life, an old gentleman and lady, 
tall and stately, looking like each other—not in the 
least like Elise. 

Of the blonde type, their snowy locks, blue eyes and 
gentle faces carrying the pain of buried sorrows, were 
strikingly unlike the brilliant youth contrasting now 
with their memory-haunted age. 

Elise came in with her usual buoyant step, but at 
the door sie paused. She had been accustomed all 
her life to a. grave tenderness of manner on the part 
of her relatives, and sadness was no new seal upon 
their features; but to-day the gloom was shaded by a 
look of pity for her. Whatever was the new grief, 
she was to share it. 

While she hesitated, her aunt crossed the room, 
ond leading her to a sofa, drew her down close beside 

er. 

One moment, and her father was on the other side, 
and she was circled by loving caresses, such as we 
give our dearest when sorrow crushes them. 

She looked bewildered from one to the other, and 
her father spoke—“ Elise, lam going to B———, and 
you are to go with me!” 

“ Now, papa! _ Why, it is only a few weeks since 
you came mt 

““ True, Geta have never heard of your mother, 
Elise ?” 

‘*My mother !” 

“You thought her dead. It is a sad story, my 
daughter, but to-day you must hear it. Your mother 
was but little older than you are to-day when she be- 
came my wife. I was even then past middle age, rich, 
and occupying a high position as a lawyer; but I 
loved your mother. Remember, Elise, I loved her, 
and I believed she loved me, or I would never have 
wedded her. You were buta babe when I[ learned 
that her heart was never mine—that, influenced by 
her parents, she had become my wife, loving a cousin, 
whose poverty was too great to suit her relatives. 
Busineas at that time calling mo to Scotland, I left my 
home and my wife, and sailed for Glasgow. The 
steamer was wrecked, and some few only of the pas- 
sengers were picked up by a vessel bound ror China. 
I am making a dry statement of facts, Elise, but [ 
cannot dwell on these things. It was nearly a year 
before I returned home, to find my wife had been four 
months the wife of her cousin. Unconscious of the 
shock I was preparing, I entered my house, and she 
looked up from her place by her new husband to see 
the old one standing before her. The shock was too 
great for a mind never well balanced, and, from a 
horrible attack of brain fever, she became insane. I, 
with my remorse and paia, buried myself here, where 
I have tried to make your life happy, and twicea yoar I 
have visited the asylum where your mother was placed. 
Her aversion to me had grown every year, and her 
most violent fits of frenzy follow the sight of my 
face. My darling, I would have spared you all this, 
but the blighted life I have told you of is drawing 
to aclose, and as your mother’s strength fails, her 
reason is returning. She asks for you. The physi- 
cian writes me that a few days will close her earthly 
career, and her one haunting desire to see her child’s 
face. Shall we goto her, Elise ?” 

4 Yes, we must go,” but the answer came in a dull, 
hard voice, as if the strange story pressed too heavily 
upon the young heart and brain. 

“ Elise, darling,” said her auat, “it is your 


” 


moiber ! 
** Yes, but how could she? Even if papa had died,” 


and the slender hand tightened its clasp upon his, 
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“‘ how could she 80 soon—yet—ob, poor mamma!” and 
then a burst of tears showed her heart touched at last 
by the sad picture of her mother’s sorrow. She had 
seen before no misery but her father’s in the sad 
history. 

It was a long, sorrowful journey to B——. Mr. 
Radner, though always tenderly careful of his daugh- 
ter’s comfort, was thoughtfully silent for hours at a 
time, living over again the painful past, and dreading, 
too, the coming interview. 

It bad been @ hard struggle with him to acquaint 
his daughter with the sorrow that had caused his 
life of seclusion, but a stern sense of duty towards 
the mother who pleaded for her child had driven back 
all hesitation, and the sad story was told, in brief 
words that covered the agony of a bleeding heart. 

For be bad poured out forthis wife who loved bim 
not, all the passion and fervour of a heart untouched in 
youth, but keeping ever its fresh, pure tenderness ‘un- 
stained. 

Such men aré rare, but when their day of sorrow 
comes, they fleo away and jhbide their crushed hearts 
and hopes from the curious. 

Elise, too, was silent in that long, dreary winter’s 
ride. A child she woke on that birth-day morn, bat 
ere the sun sank to rest the woman's heart was 
touched and wakened. 

No child could hear the tale told her, and keep un- 
touched its childish innocence of care and pain. The 
mind torn from its repose was searching through un- 
kvown depths for light. 

Love was to her but a name, a pretty poet's 
thought to dreamabout in a vague way, and forget 
in the realities of music, nature and home affection, 
bat this love of her parents. 

What could this passion be that could sosoon spring 
over a grave for its own gratification, and if sostrong, 
how could avy influence have made it sleep while the 
hand was given elsewhere? 

Young, untried, and ignorant, she weighed it in the 
balance of her heart's pure instincts and found it 
wanting, and the more she pondered tle more her love 
turned to her father. 

Her father, whose love had been so duped, so out- 
raged, whose life had been so crushed, yet who had so 
nobly fulfilled his duty for her, became in those long 
hours dearer a thousand-fold to her. 

She looked up at the broad, white forehead where 
the silver hair was falling in careless profusion, to read 
the seal of pain and thought; the blue eyes, looking 
far, far out into some unknown space, were full of 
wistful sorrow, and as nightfall hid the dear face from 
her, Elise drew closer to ber father's side, with awin- 
ward vow that her life henceforth should be a prayer to 
comfort him, @ grateful rendering back of the tender- 
ness lavished upon her youth. 

It was too late when they reached B , after 
thirty-six hours of travel, to see Mrs. Radner, but 
early morning found them at the asylum. 

“Sinking rapidly. Will not last till evening,” 
whispered the doctor, as he led the way to the invalid’s 
room. 

Motioning them to wait, he advanced to the bed, and 
Elise looked at her mother. Her own face, worn and 
wasted by disease, seemed before her, in the pallid 
one resting among the snowy pillows. 

Large, dark eyes were opened eagerly as the doctor 
spoke in a low tone. 

“Ernest! Elise! Ernest!” 

Mr. Radner advanced, in answer to the outstretched 
arms. 

*+ Ernest, forgive me !” 

The doctor stole away. 

“Long, long years ago I forgave thee,” said tne 
deep, fall voice, in gentle aceents. 

“Lift me up, Emest. Let me feel your arms 
around me. You were always kind to mé. You will 
let me see our child, Ernest?” 

“She is here!” 

“Here, dear mother,” said Elise, coming to her 
father’s side. 

“You! you! Is it solong? Oh, my baby! I 
shall never see my baby! All theselong years I have 
slept and my baby is a woman!” 

No words can picture the despairing anguish of 
her tone, as the realization’ of hev lost life burst upon 
her. 

Something of a child's tenderness crept to her 
daughter's heart as she listened. 

She bent over the face, now pillowed on her father’s 
bosom, and kissed the pale lips, lovingly. 

“ Dear mother!” 

But in the ery of despair the poor blighted life had 
ended, and the dead answer not the kiss of love. 

Three sad days followed ; the poor form was carried 
io its resting-place; Elise fitted, she scarcely knew 








where, to mourving- garments, and then they left 
B to return to Leehold. 
If it were possible for such love as Ernest Radner 


had ever given his child to grow stronger, surely in 
these days lise was winning the increase, 


The unthinking love of her childhood was replaced 
by a passionate devotion, that burned to make its 
object forget past sorrows, a love that offered itself in 
expiation for another's neglect. 

It was her mother who bad wronged and crushed 
this noble nature; she craved the means of restoring 
comfort to the outraged love, of healing the wound so 
recently re-opened, of bringing peace where her parent's 
hand had struck so deadlya blow. 

All being ready. for..their from B . 
they were in the hall of the hotel, waiting for the 
trunks to be strapped upon the i when for 
the first time in her life Elise saw her father greet a 
friend, ° 
Two names called as if by one impulse of the voice. 
“ Godfrey Huntingdon !” 

‘Thomas Radner!” 

And she*looked up to see a face as old as her 
father’s lighted by the warm sun of a glad recog- 
nition. 

“Dear old fellow, how are you ?” likea boy’s tones 
came the affectionate greeting. “We are fated to 
meet on the wing. I have just returned from the 
East. Leon and I have been ‘doing the Nile,’ and 
hdve only been home a few weeks, and lo! I meet 
you. Last time was in Paris, after your compulsory 
trip toChina. How is Mrs. Radner and the wonderfal 
baby:?” 

" y have recently lost my wife,” was the sad an- 
swer, “but,” and a sweet smile hovered round the 
father’s lips, “ the wonderful baby is here. Elise, this 
is my friend, Godfrey»Huntingdon; my only child, 
Godfrey.” 

Riise raised her heavy veil, to. meet the kindly look 
of eyes blue'as her own father’s, and full of loving in- 
terest. 

‘* Where are you bound. now ?” was the next query. 

“ Home—to Leelold.—You will come too?” 

“ You have left B—— 2?” 

“ Fifteen years ago. We live in the quictest of 
villages, but Caroline is with me, and we will try to 
make a few weeks pleasant to you.” 





‘Oli, I forgot, you do not know him, my brother 
Charley’s only sou, a genius like his father, dreamy, 
impulsive full of talent and fire, and with as much 
common sense as would rattle in a mustard seed. I 
have been in his father’s place fot some years. . Ohar- 
ley died insolvent you know, and I have allowed him 
to follow his own inclinations, so he sings @ little, 
paints a little, writes well in a certain style, and will 
some day inherit my modest income. “May he come 
now 2?” 

“He will have no complaint to make of his wel- 
come.” 

Godfrey Huntingdon turned from ‘Lis friend, and 
from a group on the pavement beckoned a tail 
figure. 

“ Carriage is waiting, sir!” 

* Never mind! Be here for the next train,” was 
the reply, and Mr. Radnerled the party to the drawing= 
room, unconscious that in thatone seutence he pro- 
nounced his own death- warrant, 

It did not take long for the little party assembled in 
the parlour to become acquainted. The elders were 
soon deepinthe discussion of old memories, events 
and feelings, while Leon and.Elise, sitting listening 
and interested, shily scanned each other. 

Leon Huntingdon’s was a face that bore the test of 
scrutiny well. Features of classic regularity were 
lighted by large dark eyes, whose lashes, black, long, 
aud silky, gave a shadowy depth)to their expression. 

The figure tall and slight was graceful and well 
proportioned, the small hands rivalling those of a 
woman for whiteness and delicacy. 

And beneath this attractive exterior slumbered, 
what? A nature thoroughly selfish, without active 
vices, with, indeed, but few faults of disposition, bat 
one imbued with the idea of its.own importance, its 
own merits, and seeking only its own gratificatious. 
With talents ofa high order; eon Huntingdon bad 
drifted down life’scurrent a useless ‘log. 

His father, widowed when this only son first saw 
the light, had fostered his talents by 4 course of 
study, but left his mind utterly barren of practical 
knowledge. 

His uncle, good-natured, easy-going, and indulgent, 
had followed up his father’s course of. education, 
carried Leon over Europe and the East, through gal- 
leries, to concerts, giving him all the advantages of 
travel, and while living within a moderate income, 
calling ,upon him for no exertion or exercise of his 
many talents. 

With a. poet’s love of the beautiful,-he: lacked the 
poet's stimulus to. write; with an artist’s:eye; he 
wanted the artist's perseverance; with the soul of a 
musician, he was content to skim over the practice of 
the musician’s art, 

Vain, superficiai, and selfish, he might-have been a 
man of mark, 





And this man was studying Elise with a lazy ap- 
reciation of her beauty, pale and sad as the young 
ace now looked. 

He was not quite heart whole. The silvery laugh 
of a gay coquette, who had been his companion on the 

homeward-bound steamer, and whom he had met fre- 
quently since, yet rung in his ear; a blonde face with 
merry blue eyes and floating curls of palest gold, even 
now flitted between himself and Elise, and his memory 
whispered of honeyed words, of hand pressures, of 
eyes melting under his gaze, not many weeks ago. 

But there was a present pleasure in the sight of the 
delicate, beautiful face before vi and he was nota 
“an, to let a past mar a present. 

So, gradually, the distance between him and [lise 
narrowed till ho was leaning over her chair, his arm 
resting on the mantel-piece above them, and she was 
listening, spell-bound, to his vivid ental Pt of the 
late journey up the Nile. 

He talked well, with the poet’ er of weaving 
his: thoughts into words, the artiatls nfo to. select the 
beauties of description, and the experience of a man 
of the world:to‘avoid tedious thiness. 

An egotist and Sybarite in feeling, he yet passessed 
the art of keeping the personal pronoun in the back- 
ground of personal narrative. 

What he saw, heard, and knew he could tell. with- 
ya? long disquisitions ‘upon his own opinions or 
eelings. 

To Elise, the three hours before the carriage canie 
again was one dream of delight. Even the break niade 
by dining was rendered pleasant by his graceful at- 
tentious at table, and: the glances at Ser father’s bright- 
ened face. 

It was’ nearly dusk: whe the train left B——. The 


| first twemty-four hours of the journey passed swiftly 


and happily. A day. of rest, and then‘ the quartette 
made anew start for G——, the nearest railway 
station to Leehold. If, years later, yon had asked 
Elise of that day, she would have told you that in a 
second of time she was hurled from to Hades 
—from angels’ whispers to demons’ cries. 

With Leon’s voice yet in her ears, she twas stunned 
bya crashing ndise, shrieks, groans, andthe falling 
of heavy weights; from Leou’s face, her eyes were 
turned to the horrible, indescribable confusion of a: 
railway collision. 

The train in-which she was seated was uninjured, 
but those preceding it were a mass/of ruins. Her 
father had left her-side bat a moment before, attracted 
by some stir on the platform, and reached the carriage 
in front just in time to meet the overwhelming crash). 

Crushed, ‘bleeding aad insonsible, he was dragged 
with others from the broken dead bodies 
and fellow sufferers mingled in one terrific pile, and 
carried to the nearest hotel. 

For nearly a month life lingered in the crushed 
body, reason reigned in the bruised head,’ but*then 
Elise was orphaned. 

That mouth! Who. can describe those days of 
suspense andagony ?. Mrs. Cartuey came at once to 
her brother: the Huntingdons never left the ‘place. 
Every care that love, friendship avd anxiety could 
suggest, was spent upon the life passiug away, ‘but 
Elise trusted no watching but her own. 

Until utterly wearied out, she never left her father's 
side} and when at last persuaded to. rest, it was only 
fora few hours at atime that she consented to allow 
her aunt to take her place. 

From childhood's unclonded happiness, her transi- 
tion to a woman’s misery had been abrupt and cruel. 
Just wakened to the knowledze of. her-debt to her 
father, he was dying, with the craving of her heart to 
cancel it, unsatisfied. 

Could longing worship, utter unselfish love, the yearn+ 
ing prayers of a pure heart have saved him, he bad not 
died; but, with every pain soothed by his daughter's 
touch, every want met by her care, her hand on lis 
brow, her kiss on his lips, Thomas Radner driftedaway 
from life, desolating the heart. he ‘had made it that 
life’s study to fill and beautify. 

Gore! .). 

By the empty. bed the orphan Segeebd touching 
with icy fingers the pillow where his head: had rested, 
in her heart, frozen with its void, thecry that goes up 
from so many bereaved to.the Supreme Power 
“Give me back my dead !?? 

Stunned, passive, and physically worn out with 
Watciiing, Elise was taken back to Leehold. 

Not six weeks ago, she had seen the sun rise on her 
eighteenth birthday with entire happiness within aud 
around her. 

She came back orphaned, with 2 knowledge of pain 
and sorrow in her own heart; and in the past, whose 
curtain had been raised for her vision 

In a will made after his accident, Mr. Raduer left 
Godftey Huntingdon his daughter’s guardian and. 
both himself and Leon accompanied Mrs. Gnetavy and 
the orphan back to! Leehold. 

Godivey Huntingdun had always believed his friend 
a man of wealth, but he was utterly unprepared. fur 
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the vast income of which he now became trustee. 
Accumulating by co nd irterest, the handsome 
fortune of fifteen years before had gathered, and in- 
creased, till Elise was’ heiress to wealth that fairly 
dazzled her guardian. 

In her bereavement, with every pulse of her being 
filled with the new pangs of ber life, secluded and in 
a dull routine of daily life, the heiress but little rea- 
lized the power her hand would wield, but passively 
listened to her guardian's statements, as if some third 
person were to be the recipient of all the splendid 
wealth he spoke of. 

But if the heiress was, undazzled, there were others 
who fully appreciated the importance such riches give 
in this world's circles. 

Godfrey Huntingdon and Leon, who had felt many 
times the will, withont the power, to indulge in ele- 
gant extravagances, knew well what undeveloped lux- 
uries lay in the balance-sheets before them. 

One unspoken thought flashed through each mind, 
and Leon became the wooer for the hand that would 
grasp this wealth upon her coming of age, or marriage. 

Do not do Leon Huntingdon the injustice of suppos- 
ing him a mere fortune-hunter. He was not. 

Had this opportunity presented itself with an heiress 
in herself unattractive, he would have passed it by; 
but he felt a tender sympathy for the sorrow Elise 
bore stamped upon her face, he saw her gentle, re- 
fined, and graceful, and he wooed her as he had 
made every movement of his life, because the oppor- 
tunity lay before him, and it was an easy path to 
tread. 

And the young orphan, finding always a kind face 
watching for her, hearing low words of sympathy 
whenever she would listen, believing every compli- 
ment a heart-offering, young, impassioned, and craving 
some new love to.fill the new void in her heart, 
turned to this new comforter with faith and trust—be- 
lieved him, watched for him, loved him. 

In the sad year of mourning, when her piano stood 
unopened, her books lost their charm, Leou Hunting- 
don crept into every thought of her life. 

His voice became her musi¢, his conversation her 
book, his caress her heaven. 

One year after her father’s death, Elise was a bride, 
full of earnest desire to be to Leon all she had hoped to 
be to the father “ gone. before.” 

He had not. spent all this year by her side, but re- 
turned to B—— within the first month of ber mourn- 
ing, returning often for brief visits to his uncle, secure 
of her love, aud for the time a devoted suitor. 

It had been determined to take a house in B—— 
for the young couple, and Mrs. Cartney and Godfrey 
Huntingdon were still to reside with them, but not at 


once. 

The lady thought it best for Elise to be entirely 
separated fora time from all that reminded her of past 
suffering, and the gentleman took a trip of several 
months to visit relatives in various parts of the 
country. 

So the new house, with its superb appointments 
and luxurious comforts, was for some months occupied 


only by the young couple and their servants. 

Leon Huntingdon was fond of society. With all 
the graces to make him a star in any circle, he liked 
the flattery and courting that had always met him in 
fashion’s world, aud he threw open his, house with the 
desire to make it one of the most attractive of the 
season. 

Friends soon gathered round. Mrs. Cartney had 
sent cards to friends of years past, and, the Hunting- 
dons were well known, sothat Elise was tossed at once 
into the vortex of a city’s gaieties. 

It was a new world, a dazzling, bewildering one, 
that confused and stunned her. Dressed with fault- 
less taste, she would enter the crowded saloons of her 
friends shy and silent, sit embarrassed and longing 
for home, her pale face showing no pleasure in the 
whirl around her, till Leon from remonstrances be- 
came angry, and finally ashamed of his wife. 

Still there was no open quarrel, only slowly a sepa- 
ration in pursuits, and many lonely evenings in the 
great house. 

So Mrs. Cartney found them. Winter was just 
opening when Elise welcomed her aunt to B . 
summer spent in Brighton had done, but little towards 
drawing Leon and his wifeinto closer companionship, 
and Mrs. Cartney’s heart sank when she marked the 
weary, listless look in her niece’s eyes, the languor of 
her step, and the pale, faded tint. of her former bril+ 
liant beauty. ; 

A large dinner company had been invited to meet 
some friends of the Huntingdons at the house of one 
of Leon’s school-fellows, and he had urged Elise to ac- 
cept the invitation. 

It was late’ when they returned home. Leon went 
to the library for his cigar, and Elise to her boudoir. 

Unconscious that she was not alone, the young 
wife barred the door, and then, sinking on her knees 
before a low chair, heavy sobs broke from her lips, 
with broken words of prayer for death. 





Loving bands raised her head, till it was pillowed 
on Mrs, Cartney’s bosom, 

“ Elise, dear child, what can this mean ?” 

She was achild yet in her craving for sympathy 
and comfort, and a few tender questions drew from 
her all the miseries of the past year. 

“ But I thought he loved me, I never dreamed that 
I was married because I was rich. Let me tell you 
all. To-night I wasin the library, my head ached, 
and there was a full brass band in the dancing-room, 
whose trumpets seemed to pierce my brain, so I 
went out unperceived, and was in the library buried 
in the great chair, when Leon came in with. our 
host. They did not see me in the dim light, and 
from my husband's own lips I learned that he married 
me for my money, was disappointed and weary, and 
—and—loved another.” 

Mrs, Cartney gave an incredulous cry. 

« Emelie Lewis, a gay, dashing flirt, whom he met 
before he saw me. She is brilliant, accomplished, 
witty, and l—whatIam. We will go back to Lee- 
hold, auntie, and I shall soon die and leave him free. 
It is my father’s story over again, and the moncy is 
still our curse.” 

“We will not go back to Leehold, my darling. 
You are Leon Huntingdon's wife.” 

“ But he does not love me.” 

“ Have you tried to win his love?” 

“T thought it was all mine.” 

“ And so have let it slip away from you.” 

“ But, auntie, I cannot force my love on any one, 
even my husband. Kiss lips that speak contemptu- 
ously of me, press the hand that longs to thrust me 
out, court the voice that has no word of affection for 
me, I cannot!” 

“We made you selfish at Lechold,” was the reply, 
“by too much love. Elise, you think me hard and 
cruel; my dearest, I am only kind. I say to you, 
enter into the lists against this old love. Show your 
husband that the woman he has married is more 
worthy of his admiration than the coquette who can 
care to win the praise due to another.” 

“T, auntie? Ishinein society? I?” 

“You! Your education and talents fit you for it.” 

“But to stoop to court the praise of these butter- 
flies !” 

“You do not stoop, if you win your husband to 
your side.” 

It was bitter counsel. The proud heart, always 
finding love proffered it, was chafed to think of 
winning it from a rival. 

With her father’s sensitive disposition, and the proud 
indignation of a sliguted woman, Elise longed to flee 
far from this world she both feared and despised, and 
die—to hide herself in her old home, and let her life 
fade away in the sorrow and pain of her disappointed 
love. ; 

But at last Mrs, Cartney won a reluctant promise, 
to sec if by becoming Leon’s companion in seeking 
gaiety, and by throwing aside selfish seclusion, she 
could become his wife in love as in name. 

“Ts it not wrong, auntie, to give my mind to this, 
to make this butterfly existence still more dear to 
Leon ?” 

“ By his side, Elise, you may lead him to higher 
aims, but your influence must be felt first. You are 
driving him from home now for pleasure; go out to 
meet him, and lead him back.” 

It. was not the work of a day. Old bashfulness 
must be overcome, old interests revived, anda new 
leaf unfurled, but little by little Leon Huntingdon 
woke to the fact that other people were talking of his 
wife's beauty and talent. 

It was néarly the close of the season before 
Elise tried her power against Emelie Lewis. 

There was to be a large party at the house of a 
Mrs. Holden, one of fashion’s stars, and there were 
expected several foreigners, men of talent on diplo- 
matic missions to the. country, ‘who were including 
B—— in a tour through the large cities. 

Elise was working faithfully iu her task. She conld 
not lavish caresses upon Leon, but she was by his 
side now in every re-union of friends, crushing back 
her shy terror, giving smile for smile, and exerting all 
her conversational powers. 

Frequenting, too, opera, concert, and. theatre, she 
found her fund of small talk wonderfully increased, 
while her own vivid imagination and powers of 
expression vivified even the most commonplace 
topics. 
It was late when Mr. and Mrs. Huntingdon entered 
the crowded drawing-room where Mrs. Holden enter- 
tained her guests. 

Elise, richly dressed, her quiet, dignified beauty 
heightened by a becoming attire, gave. one quick 
glance at Leon’s face, as Miss Lewis, all airy lace and 
ribbons, floated past him, 

He turned one moment to follow the figure of his 
old love, then his eyes fell upon Elise, aud @ proud 
smile, for @ moment, crossed his lips. 

That matchless face aud form, the soul-lit eyes and 





the broad white brow, suffered nothing coin 

the prettiness of the little blonde. . — 
_Elise caught the look her husband gave her. A. 

vivid colour sprung to her cheeks, a light to her eyes 

and as she greeted her hostess, more than ono voice 

whispered : 

“How beautiful Mrs. Huntingdon is to-night.” 

R Leon caught the whispers and kept his place beside. 
er. 

One quiver of fear lis heart gave as some of the 
foreigners were presented. 

Elise was so shy, he thought, but in a moment he 
was reassured. 

In courteous deference to their imperfect English, 
Elise, who had been thoroughly trained by her father 
in conversational as well as literary German and 
French, spoke a few easy words of greeting to two of 
the strangers in ler own language. 

; 7 less than an hour she was the centre of the 
circle, 

French was easy to them all, and Leon at home 
there, listened with proud surprise, as Elise conversed 
gracefully and fluently with each and all, sometimes 
by an apt quotation proving to the Germans near her- 
that their literature, too, was familiar to her, 

Dancing was attracting many, and Miss Lewis 
pouted for her graceful partner of old, but the cream 
of the company were the group conversing round Elise.. 

Some reference to a German song was made, that 
led to tho inquiry: 

“ You sing it, Mrs. Huntingdon ?” 

This was a new terror, but Elise was stimulated by 
the proud light in Leon’s eyes. 

“It is long since I have sung or played,” she said, 
“not since [ lost my father, but if it will afford you 
any pleasure, J will try to recall the song.”’ 

“Now for a failure,” thought Leon, as he opened 
the grand piano, “out of practice, with perhaps but 
little knowledge. Where could she learn to sing or 
play in Leehold ?” 

The fingers that touched the white keys were 
tremulous at first, but a few chords taught them their 
old acquaintanceship, and it was not many minutes. 
before the sweeping rush of rapid notes spoke the 
proficient. Leon listened with a sigh of relief. 

As the rich voice rose in the opening chords of the 
requested song, the room sank tosudden silence. 

What were Miss Lewis’s gay French airs, her 
pretty ballads, to this glorious, soul-inspired contralto, 
as it rose in the finished cultivation of an artist. 

Before the song was over, not asound was heard in 
the room but the singer's voice, filling it with exquisite 
melody. 

As the last note died away, Elise caught Leon's eye 
full of pride fixed upon her. 

With a sudden impulse, she swept the keys again, 
and then, her tones full of impassioned feeling, sang 
that exquisite gem of German music— 

“Oh, take me to thy heart again.” 
As she paused a hush fell around her, and Leoa turned. 
away and walked slowly up the room. 

Had she failed ? 

It was late before she saw her hasband’s face again, 
and then its pallor startled her, 

Some chord rang responsive to her voice. Was it 
love or hate ? 

Oh, the long hours before thehusband and wife were 
at home. 

As usual, Elise was going up stairs, witha cold good 
night, expecting Leon to seek his cigar in the library, 
but as she turned away, he put his arm around her 
and drew her gently into the library too. 

One long, long look he gave into her face, then : 

“ Elise, forgive me!” 

Unspoken fault, no accusation made, but heart spoke 
to heart, 

“ My husband!” was the tremulous reply. 

“Ol, Elise, I see all my baseness, ‘Trust me, love 
me, for my whole heart is yours.” 

Only tender caresses now for answer. 

The morning hours were come before the two heacts 
seeking to be one were silent again, but a new era 
opened for Leon Huntingdon. 

Slowly the crust of selfishness melted before the 
sun of his wife’s noble impulses. Gradually wealth be- 
came a& means, not an end, till society was second to 
acts of noble worth, 

The great brain began to work for higher aims, and 
as, in time, prayer was a guiding power, so the hearts 
of both, ennobled and widened, sought larger ficlds 
for useful exertion, grander scope for talent and energy. 

And the heart that would have crept away to bleed 
to death with its owa bitter anguish, was made happy 
by proud trust and pride in a husband's talents, the 
ever present joy of a husband’s love. 

“ But, for you,” said Elise to her aunt, years later, 
“but for you, I should.be a lonely, forsaken wife, 
souring in my seclusion, instead of a proud, happy 
recipient of my husband's leve; .@ sharer in his 
honours, and the joyful mother of my two noble 
boys.” 8. A..F, 
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Nevek pe Asuamep or your Onricin.—Some 
email spirits, ashamed of their origin, are always 
striving to conceal it, and by the effortsthey make to 
doso betray themselves ; like that worthy but stupid 
Yorkshire dyer, who, having gained his money by 
honest chimpney-sweeping, and feeling ashamed of 
chimneys, built his house without one, sending all 
his smoke into the shaft of his dye-works. 








FACETIZ. 


A VENGEFUL individual in the exuberance of his 
rage at some one who offended him, said: “I'll have 
reveoge! By Jove, I'll give his little boy a tin horn.” 

Most ennyboddy kan write poor sense, says Josh 
Billings, but thare aint but few that kan write good 
nonsense—and it almos takes an eddykated man tew 
appreciate it after it iz writ. 

A COUNTRYMAN being offered a glass of soda water 
the other day, rejected it with indignation. ‘“ Do yer 
think I’m a salimander,” said he, “‘to drink water 
bilin’ hot? ” 

Two Sipes.—How mapvy amusing and ridiculous 
scenes should we witness in this world if each pair of 
men that secretly laugh at each other were to laugh 
at each other aloud. 

On Good Friday, in a town in North Wales, an 
elderly minister with a bald pate, judiciously selected 
for his text, “ My sins are greater in number than the 
hairs on my head.” 

Ir is said that Sir Richard Mayne has ordered the 
main to be turned on upon all street nigger minstrels, 
to wash them into respectability and at the same time 
punish them for making life hideous and howling. 
Next to Mr. Bass’s movement this is the most brilliant. 

A COURTIER OUTWITTING A TAILOR. 

Charance was one of the pages of King Louis XIV., 
and an officer in his body guard. In early life he had 
played some very strange pranks, but had always met 
with favour and protection from the king. He did 
many clever things, but ove in particular in which he 
was engaged made everybody laugh. 

He had a long and handsome avenue to his chateau 
in Anjou, in which a peasant had a little house and 
garden which had stood in the same avenue long be- 
fore the avenue was planted, and which neither Cha- 
rance nor his father could persuade the peasant to sell 
on any terms. This, observes Saint Simon, with 
proper disdain for so low a person, is a species of ob- 
stinacy which petty proprietors often show, expressly 
to annoy people of condition. Charance pretended to 
let the matter drop; for a long time said no more 
about it. At last, disgusted that a paltry cottage 
should intercept tle sweep of his fine avenue, he con- 
ceived a scheme to get rid of it. It chanced that the 
owner of the cottage was a tailor, and worked at his 
trade whenever an opportunity offered. He lived 
alone, having neither wife nor children. 

One fine day Charance sent for him, and said that 
he was suddenly ordered up to court to fill an office of 
great importance, that he was anxious to get there as 
soon as possible, and, as he had no liveries for his ser- 
vants, he wished him to make them forthwith. The 
tailor agreed, and the bargain was struck on the spot. 
Charance stipulated, however, that, to avoid umneces- 
sary delay, he should do the work at the chateau, and 
that, if he promised not to quit the work until it was 
finished, be would pay him something over and above, 
besides board and lodging him. The tailor set to 
work on the spot. 

In the meantime, Charance got an architect to make 
an exact plan of the house and garden, the room, the 
furniture, and even the kitchen utensils. He then 
sent workmen to pull down the house, take away 
everything that was in it, and reconstruct it exactly 
as it had been, internally and externally, at some dis- 
tance from the avenue, with every article in its accus- 
tomed place, and the garden exactly as it bad been. 
They then cleared away all traces of it from the 
ground it originally stood upon, so that nobody could 
guess that it had ever been there at all, This was 
completed before the tailor, who wascarefully watched, 
had Bnished his liveries. 

When the liveries were completed, Charance paid 
his man weil, kept him to supper, and then dismissed 
him. The tailor set out for his home at nightfall. 
He found the avenue anusually long, thought he had 
gone too far, retraced his steps, and looked about for 
the well-known trees near which his house stood. 
The night was dark, and he groped his way through 
them as well as he could, but was astonished to find 
his house nowbere. He passed the whole of the long 
night in this way. When day broke, he saw that be 
had not gone astray; but that house and garden and 
all had disappeared, and he came to the conclusion 

that he was the sport of some evil spirit. 

After wandering about a deal, he thought he 
perceived, at a considerable distance from the avenue, 


a cottage which resembled Lis own, though he knew 
that there never had been one in the same place. He 
approached it, examined it closer, and the more he 
did so the more he was struck with the exact resem- 
blance. He was curious to try whether the key he 
had in his pocket would fit the lock. It did fit the 
lock. He opened the door, walked in, and was thun- 
derstruck on finding not only that the rooms were 
the same, but that every single article of furuiture 
was the same, and precisely in the spot where he had 
left them. He was near fainting with fright; he fell 
on his knees and prayed, for he religiously believed 
that the demon had played him this trick. The fol- 
lowing day, however, he learned the truth from the 
mocking and laughing of the villagers to whom he 
told his story. He got furious, went with his com- 
plaint to the intendant of the province, and insisted 
upon getting satisfaction; but he only got laughéd 
at. The king heard the , and laughed more 
than anybody, and Obarance his avenue as he 
wished it. “Ah!” concludes Saint Simon, “had 
Charance never done worse than what he did to the 
tailor, he would have preserved his reputation and his 
liberty.” 
A BREWER’S BEWAILINGS., 
Oh! Mary Ann, oh! Mary Ann, 
Since I beheld thee first, 
My hopes are bitter—sour my malt, 
I'm altered for the worst! 
To see thee was at once to love, 
My heart could not refuse, 
’T was deeply wounded. Don't you see 
How readily I brews? 


I won thy smiles—they've turned to frowns! 
No wonder I look pale, 

To think that thou who once “sweet wert” 
Canst now so “ bitter rail.” —Fun. 


Jones was riding through Sydenham, and saw a 
board with “This Cottage for Sail” painted on it. 
Always ready for a pleasant joke, and, seeing a woman 
in front of the house, he.stopped, and asked her very 
politely when the cottage was tosail? “Just as soon 
as the man comes who can raise the wind,” was her 
quick reply. 
Give a Man a Caance.—A wide-awake minister, 
who found his congregation going to sleep one Sun- 
day before he had fairly commenced, suddenly stopped, 
and exclaimed. “Brethren, this isn’t fair; it isn’t 
giving a man half a chance. Wait till I get along, 
and then if I ain’t worth listening to, goto sleep; but 
don’t before I get commenced; give a man a chance.” 
A HOUSEKEEPER’S MAXIMS. 
Never say dye until you have had your silk turned 
twice. 
Good wine needs no bush, but home-made cham- 
pague does need the gooseberry-bush, 
Don't count your chickens before they’re hatched ; 
and avoid, as much as possible, having them in your 
breakfast eggs. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread, and half a stale 
loaf will go further than new bread.— Fun. 


A Covert Meaninc.—What is the difference be~ 
tween a hunt and a hot breakfast? In the latter case 
you come to the cover before the meat, in the former 
to the meet before the cover.—Fun. 
Tue Ruiise Passion.—A great financial reformer 
is so devoted to figures that when he has nothing else 
to do he casts up his eyes.— Punch. 
Rea Entnustasm.—Pumps is such a thorough 
teetotaller that he declares he would rather prefer a 
watery grave than be preserved in spirits.—Punch. 
Can you recommend me any book containing a 
ood account of the Royal Academy ?—Prrer Paut 
1nGo.——Yes. Painter's Palace of Pleasure, a curi- 
ous book which you may pick up for a few pence at 
any old book-stall.— Punch. 
PATHOLOGICAL PaRALLEL.—A fierce frenzy some- 
times seizes a Malay, impelled by which he runs 
amuck and tilts at all he meets. A similar mad 
malady occasionally overtakes an honourable member 
when shutting his eyes to probable results he snatches 
up @ dagger, and rushes wildly into a 
Reform debate, startling one minister, pinking ano- 
ther, and flooring a third with rollicking ferocity. If 
the savage is pardoned on t e cli the 
senator may perhaps justly complain if we make no 
allowance for the fervid atmosphere of the Commons. 
In any case much mischiof is done by male furies of 
either class, between whom there is a very simple 
Gistiuction—one being complexionally dark and the 
other superficially Bright.— Punch. 

Speecnss BY AN OLD SmoKER.—Depend upon it, 
sir, your only basis of happiness in wedlock is dis- 
inter affection. You must be capable of feeling 
happy simply in the constant endeavour to please your 
wife without even the reward of success. Your wife 








does not appreciate your anxiety to presezve her 


health, and your efforts to restore it? Of course not, 
sir. Do you expect her tolike restriction and physic? 
Illness is caused by enjoyment, and requires indul- 
gence. She wants to be petted, not to be cured. She 
does not like you to wish that she should be better in 
apy way than she is; and the knowledge that you 
are trying to render her less burdensome to you, 
makes her think you selfish. Do I suppose that your 
acquaintance abuse you behind your back? Not any 
more, sir, than they abuse each other.— Punch. 





SCIENCE. 


Ir is estimated that upon distillation a ton of beet- 
gallons of 
ut sixteen 


root will yield from eighteen to twent 
spirit, and a ton of mangold wurzel 
gallons. 

AFTER ap enormous sum of money has been spent 
in building Dover Pier according to the plans, the 
Government have just sanctioned an extension of 
300 feet, which will cost £75,000. 


Accorp1Ne to Dr. Franz an absorption of 8°54 per 
cent. takes place during the passage of heat through a 
column of air 90 centimetres long ; for coloured gases 
the absorption is greater, but all colourless gases now 
show marked divergence from the atmosphere. 

A Forssr intervening between a pestilential marsh 
and a city often affords a n to the inhabitants ; 
and perchance the erous air becomes decom- 
posed into innocuous gases during its enlargement 
among the trees. 

Tue Victoria Bridge at Montreal is only 176ft. less 
than two miles. The Menai Bridge is 1,880ft. long ; 
the former is therefore nearly five aud a half times 
aaa Waterloo Bridge over the Thames is 1,362ft. 
long. 

Bx alloying a metal with a non-metallic substance 
the conductive power of the metal is altered as shown 
in the case of the combination of iron with carbon, 
thus—forged iron is peppapenies by 436, steel 397, 
and cast iron 359, silver being taken as 1,000, 


It is stated that if a person placed in a room heated 
to 20 deg. Centigrade, plunges bis naked arm into a 
receiver full of carbonic acid gas, a sensation is ex- 
perienced as though he had put his arm into some- 
—-* deg. or 20 deg. hotter than the air of the 
c J 


Axtoys in which the preponderating metal is the 
worse conductor of heat, present the curious result that 
they conduct heat as if they did not contain a particle 
of the better conductor ; the conducting power of such 
alloys being the same as if the bar used in the experi- 
— were entirely composed of the worse conducting 
metal. 


M. Boussineautt has shown that nitrogen is an 
indispensable ingredient of manure, without which 
nalther, phosphate of lime nor apy other alkaling salt 
can produce any useful effect. From experiments he 
arrived at the conclusion that the atmosphere alone, 
cannot furnish plants with nitrogen sufficient for vi- 
gorous vegetation. 

THE EARTA'S CRUST INCESSANTLY CHANGING. 
To the casual observer the hills and valleys that 
surround him appear unchanged and unchangeable. 
The plains and battle-fields mentioned in ancient 
history, the sites of cities and harbours, the courses of 
rivers, and the contour of mountains, are much the 
same as when described one thousend, two thousand, 
or even four thousand ago. 

But to him who Tooke w little. more narrowly, the 

case is altogether different. The stream in the valley 
has cut for itself a deeper channel, and bas repeatedly 
shifted its cou’ away the banks on one side, 
and laying down spits of new ground on the other. 
The cliffs in the bills are. more weather-worn and. 
rounded, and a larger mound of rock-debris has 
accumulated at their bases. The lakes’ of the old 
historic plain are partly eonverted into marshes, and 
the marsiies into meadow land; the site of the old 
city on the sea-cliff has been partly wasted away by 
the encroaching waves; and the ancient harbour, once 
at the river mouth, is now a goodly mile inland, 
and separated from the sea bya flat alluvial delta. 
The Nilotic plain is not precisely the same as when 
described by Herodotus; the sunderbunds or mud- 
islands of the Ganges have been largely augmented 
during the last two handred years; and many areas 
that were laid down on the charts of our earlier traders 
as mud-flats now form fertile poxtions of the great 
Chinese plain. 

Vesuvius has repeatedly changed its aspects since 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were. buried beneath its 
ejections ; and there is soareely an active volcano 
that bas not materially added to its bulk since the 
commencement of the current century.. 

Such changes are incessant, and, though indivi- 





dually they may seem iasiguificant, yet, when viewed 
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in the aggregate, and continued from century to cen- 
tury, they assume a magnitude commensurate with 
the crust of the globe itself, every portion of which 
has repeatedly suffered degradation and renovation, 
been repeatedly spread beneath the waters as sediment 
and as repeatedly reconstructed into newer strata and 
upbeaved into dry land. 

Impereeptibly as the rains and frosts may wear 
away the mountain cliff, slowly as the river may 
deepen its channel, gradually as the delta may advance 
npon theestuary, and little by little as the volcano 
may pile up its scorim and lava, yet after the lapse of 
ages the mountain will be worn down, the river 
channel will be eroded into a valley, the estuary con- 
verted into an alluvial plain, and the volcano rear its 
cold and silent dome into the higher atmosphere. All 
that is necessary is time, dnd this is an element to 
which we can see no limit in the future any more than 
we can discover a beginning to it in the past. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue effect of re-melting iron is shown in an aug- 
mentation of the specific gravity from about 7-000 to 
7°320, and an increase in the tenacity from 20,000 Ib. 
to 38,000 Ib. the square inch. 


In the year 1864, 4,865,000 letters d between 
this country and the United Statesand British North 
America—that is, in both directions; 3,632,000 be- 
tween this and India and China; and the following 
numbers between this country and the other countries 
named, viz., 2,915,000, Australia; 1,727,000, West 
Indies, the Pacific, and the Brazils ; 6,771,000, France ; 
4,403,000, Prussia, Hamburg, and Bremen; 924,000, 
Belgium; 600,000, Holland ; 827,000, Italy ; 617,000, 
Spain. 

MANNING OF THE Navy.—A return has been lately 
issued showing the number of first-class boys, second- 
class boys, bona fide seamen, coastguard fleetmen, &c., 
borne, rated, entered, or who left the navy between 
the years 1860-61 and 1864-65. The number of first- 
class boys in Her Majesty's service on the Ist of April, 
1861, was 4,908; on the same day in the next year, 
4,480; 1863, 3,425; 1864, 3,033; and 1865, 3,556, 
Of second-class boys there were in 1861, 4,573; in 
1865, 8,169. The number of bona fide seamen, exclu- 
sive of pensioners on the books of Her Majesty's 
ships, and uard men on shore, was in 1861, 
30,507; 1862, 28,119; 1863, 24,518 ; 1864, 22,795; 
and in 1865, 21,107. Of coastguard fle. tmen ashore 
there were in 1861, 3,176; but the number was 
gradually increased to 3,933 in 1865. 


Recistration oF TitLEs To Lanp.—A return 
made to the 10th of March, 1866, shows that under 
the Transfer of Land Act, which passed in July, 1832, 
91 titles to property of the value of £1,066,474 had 
been registered, and 23 more were ready to be regis- 
tered (waiting only for the parties to complete) re- 
lating to property of the value of £377,076, making 
in all £1,443,547. The estates registered vary in value 
from £350 to £150,000. Besides the 23 cases ready 
for entry on the register, there are 198 cases pending ; 
they relate to property exceeding 32,000 acres. In 86 
of these cases the titles are passed; in 65 they are in 
course of investigation, or requisitions on the title are 
as yet outstanding ; in 47 the abstract of title has 
not yet been delivered. In a certain number of cases 
—18 within the last year—the applications were with- 
drawn.or not prosecuted with success. 


A Spienpww Ciry.—A correspondent gives the fol- 
lowing description of the capital of the empire of 
Japan :— Jeddo, without exception, is ove of the finest 
cities in the world; streets broad and good, and the 
castle, which includes nearly the whole centre of the 
town, built on a slight eminence. There are three 
walls or enclosures around this quarter. Within the 
inner enclosure the Tychoon emperor and heir appar- 
ent live. The houses of the princes and nobles are 
palaces, and you may imagine the size when some 
contain 10,000 followers. They are built in regular 
order, forming streets some forty yards broad kept in 
perfect order; an immense court-yard, with trees 
and gardens, forms the centre of each inclosure, in the 
midst of which is the house of the owner: tny Louses 
containing the followers, servants, cic., form this large 
inclosure. The gateways leading to the eourt-yard 
are exceedingly handsome, of massive woodwork, 
ornamented with lacquer and other devices. From 
the road that leads by the moat to the second wall is 
one of the finest views I ever recollect seeing—on 
one side is the Gulf of Jeddo, with its trees and gar- 
dens, pisterenaze temples and densely-crowded streets 
extending as far as the eye can reach tewards the 
interior. Then there is a view of the trees and green 
elds in the distance, far away beyond a thickly built 
suburb. But the most striking view of all is that 
close by the well-kept green banks of the second de- 





fence, rising some seventy feet from the broad moat 
below, with grand old cedars over a hundred years of 
age growing from its sides. The fine timber, the lay 
of the ground, the water-lilies in the moat, the gran- 
deur, good order and completeness of everything, 
equal, and in some ways far surpass, anything I have 
seen in Europe, or any part of the world. We made 
an expedition into the country. The cottages were 
surrounded by neatly-clipped hedges; the private 
residences are as well-railed and kept as any place in 
England. The same completeness and finish exist in 
everything.” 


LOVE AND SPRING. 


Wuex to his far-off icy zone, 

Sad Winter with his storms had flown, 

T sang of Spring and Spring alone, 
For oh! the Spring is jolly; 

And with the murmur of her bees, 

Her bright, blue sky, her balmy breeze, 

And wild birds’ warbling, banishes 
The grim fiend Melancholy. 


But to my lay, with discontent, 
Love listened, with his bow half bent, 
And, pouting, asked me if I meant 

To scorn him and to flout him: 
Por what were all the charms of Spring 
If he from earth his flight should wing ? 
A blight would fall on everything, 

And all be waste without him. 


I bowed my head with secret shame, 
And from my heart I felt a flame 
Diffuse itself throughout my frame ; 

Nor know I truly whether 
*T were Love or Spring that raised the glow ; 
But he unbent his angry bow, 
And, since, for joys that both bestow, 

I sing the two together. 

W.L.S. 





GEMS. 


WE are not called upon to exercise judgment so 
much as mercy and love. 

Tue error of one thoughtless moment may become 
the sorrow of a whole life. 


Most of the shadows that cross our path through 
life are caused by standing in our own light. 

Consiper how few things are worthy of anger, 
and thou wilt wonder that any fools should be 
wroth. 


A sMILE may be bright while the heart is sad—the 
rainbow is beautiful in the air, while beneath is the 
mourning of the sea. 

THe human heart is like a feather-bed ; it must be 
roughly handled, well shaken, and exposed to a variety 
of turns, to prevent its becoming hard. 

He who will not reason is a bigot; he who dares 
- reason isa coward; he who cannot reason is a 

‘ool. 

CARLYLE says that each man carries under his coat 
a‘ private theatre,” whereon is acted a greater drama 
than is ever performed on the mimic stage, beginning 
and ending in eternity. 

Lire is a constant struggle for riches, which we 
must soon leave behind. ‘They seem given to us, as 
the nurse gives a playthisg to a @hild, to amuse it 
until it falls asleep. 

OccuPATION, action of any kind, is as opposed to 
sentimentality as fire to water; anda few years of 
labour or study, even a few months or weeks, will 
bring a young head into the right track. 

How many lavish out their time and discourse 
in meddling with other men’s matters that nothing 
concern them! How many grossly abuse their time 
in speaking too freely of persons, when they should 
only speak of things! 

THe Two Lives.—There are two lives to each of 
us, gliding on at the same time, scarcely connected 
with each other—the life of onr actions—the life of 
our mindz; fhe externe! snd the inward history: 
tho isovements of the frame—the deep and ever rest- 
less workings of the heart! They who have loved 
know that there is a diary of the affections, which we 
might keep for years without having occasion even to 
touch upon the exterior surface of life, our busy occu- 

tions, the mechanical progress of our existence, yet 
y the last we are judged—the first is never known. 


Tue Misery or SELFISHNESS.—It is remarkable 
how, in our English language, words which mean 
happiness contain in themselves the idea of going out 


of yourselves. It is so with transport, which is a 
compound of two Latin words, meaning to be carried 
out of yourself: and it is so with ecstacy, which comes 


from a Greek verb, meaning to be lifted above your- 
self. One's own self is scarcely ever a happy man. 
Constantly on the look-out for what will please or 
pain self, there is, of course, more of dissatisfaction 
and unrest than in any other life. One’s own self is 
easily hurt, because every slight to self is noted down 
at once, One's own self is very sensitive indeed, be- 
cause constant contemplation concerning self has made 
every sort of feeling register itself in the mind. One’s 
own self is always anxious. Will this comfort? Will 
this pain self? Will this preserve self? So self is to 
be studied, and watched, and pitied, and patted, and 
nursed, and indulged, and guarded, and comforted, tiil 
the evil, like the upas-tree, spreads forth its boughs 
every where, and the man becomes-wretched as a wor- 
shipper of self. A thoroughly selfish person, man or 
woman, is the most unsightly object in creation. 
Everything in the universe rebukes the man who lives 
wholly for himself. The sun which shines for others 
—the fruit which ripens for others—the bird which 
sings for others—the flower which breathes forth 
fragrance for others—the fountain which casts forth 
its sweet water for others—all say to man, forget your 
own self; live not for yourself, but for others. 


——————=__— 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To CLEAN Tarnisuep Sitver.—Wash the silver 
over with a strong solution of cyanide of potassium. 
Simultaneously with the development of a very disa- 
greeable smelling gas, the metal becomes bright, and 
must be immediately wasbed with water, and dried. 

In order to test the purity of otto of roses, all that 
is necessary is to mix five drops of the otto with 
twenty of pure concentrated sulphuric acid. Whether 
the oil be adulterated or not, a thick, yellowish brown 
mixture is the result. When this mixture is cold it is 
shaken up with three drachms of absolute alcohol. If 
the otto is pure the solution is clear, and remains so 
when boiled, but whenit is adulterated the solution 
remains turbid. 

Damp WALis.—Remove the whole of the damp 
plaster down to the surface of brick or stone walls, 
rake out the joints, cleanand well wet the surface : 
lay on a coat of good Portland cement, mixed with one 
sixth sand ; be careful to cover every part of the 
brick or stone, broom or otherwise roughen the sur- 
face of the cement while soft; let this standa few 
days, to get a hard skin on it, then re-plaster in the 
usual way. It will notdo well to finish the inside 
surface with Portland cement, as condensations will 
take place on the surface in damp weather. If speed 
in execution be desired, the surface may be finished 
with plaster of Paris, Keene's, Parian, or Martin's 
cement with the usual proportion of sand. 

—_—_—_—— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is known that the Romans were in the habit of 
attaching keys of value to their finger rings. 

Tue Sardine Fishery at Nantes, last year, was so 
abundant that 700 tons of salt were employed in salt- 
ing the fish taken. 


Ir is declared that the ice on some of the great 
American lakes bas this year been fifteen feet thick. 
Why, Mr. Banting might have skated upon that with- 
out much danger. 


Eecrric Licurshave been definitely established in 
the two light-houses of the Héve, near Havre. The 
intensity of each of these new lights is estimated as 
equivalent to 5,000 carcel lamps, and it may be in- 
creased twofold, with little additional cost, whenever 
the condition of the atmosphere requires it. 


Porato Sriir.—For some years there has been a 
regular sale to England of this spirit from Berlin fac- 
tories, used for the adulteration of wine and brandy 
in bond; and it is stated that if spirits of wine were 
admitted into England under less disadvantageous 
circumstances, the sale would be considerably larger. 
Large quantities are sent to Hamburgh, Lubeck, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and Bavaria. 

Commons AND OpEN SPACES NEAR THE METRO- 
e%438.—The return moved for by Mr. Locke, rela- 
tive to commons and open spaces near the metropolis, 
has been published. It appears that there are 
38,4580. 2r. and 354p. of commons and open spaces 
within a radius of 25 miles from the metropolis, and 
13,301a. ir. 5p. within a radius of 15 miles, These 
areas are divided amongst the various counties as fol- 
lows :— Within the 15 miles radius— Essex, 3,740a. 3r. 
6p.; Hertfordshire, 477a. 2r. 37p.; Kent, 1,568a. 2r. 
12p.; Middlesex, 2,218a. 2r. 36p.; Surrey, 5,295a. 1r. 
34p. Within the 25 miles radius—Berkshire, 2a. Or. Op.; 
Buckinghamshire, 1022a. 2r. 35p.; Essex, 5,798a. 2r. 
81p. ; Hertfordshire, 3,912a, 2r. 10p.; Kent, 2,601a. Or 
4p.; Middlesex, 2,564a. Or. 34p.; Surrey, 22,557a. 





2r. 32p. 
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NOTICES 'TO CORRESPON DENTS. | trom the soitin 





Lany Grratpmxr.—The word straight is pronounced strate, 
like late. Your handwriting is ladylike, 


insertions in our correspondence columns, 

B. ssy Scorrayp.—Your hair is nearly, though not quite, 
the colden shade. 

Lowr_y Rosa wishes to correspond with a young man 
svho is fond of home, with a view to matrimony. Sheis 
«ixteen, fair, good tempered, and considered good looking. 

A. Lovatt, being a*Londoner, had better apply to the 

ecretary or manager of Apothecaries’ Hall, near Ludgate 
itil], when assuredly he will receive a courteous reply to his 
<jueries, 

H. J. S.—It has been computed that 800,000,000 gallons of 
‘rosh water, in a tolerable state of purity, derived from the 

arious sources and tributary streams of the Thames, descend 

hrough Teddington lock every twenty-four hours. 

Jrssy, a blonde, seventeen, with blue eyes and golden 

ir, of medium height, thoroughly domesticated, and who 
as a loving heart, would like to correspond with a tall and 

gentieman of moderate income. 

De Lacy. twenty-one, 6ft. in height, dark complexion, 

ad considered good looking, is desirous of corresponding 
ith a young lady about eighteen or twenty. Money no 
ject, as “De Lacy” is very well off. 

Fraxx Lesirt, who is about the medium height, is 

wenty-two, has a fair complexion, grey eyes, dark brown 

ir, aud 850%, a year for life, is desirous of uniting himself 
to some amiable young lady. 

OC. A.=—Seventy-cight parts in the hundred of blood, and 

venty-two, parts in the hundred of muscle, are water. 
fessor Owen has estimated the solid matter of a jelly-fish, 

ei. hing two poutids, at sixteen grains. Some water plants 
onsist of from 90 to 95 per cent. of water. 

Evetys seeks to form an engagement with a suitable 

young man. She is ebout the middle height, with dark 


man of reputable position. 


a dwriti - hair and eyes, and cons 
P.S.—Handwriting quite good enough for a nursery would like to correspo 


<overness or village schoolmistress, i 
W. P.—Again we repeat that no charge is made for the Saptahe se een ak. or black hair, with moustache 

° g a “uy id i ny 
and whiskers. Cartes to be exchanged. ° X. ¥. Z.” is twenty, and occupies ieee he stage, 


SATIS recommendation as to character, and your purpose in.go 

CONTENTS. applying, from a clergyman, editor, or, indeed, any good 

You must, however, Abc 
t, 









A PICTURE, 


I have many pictures hung within my heart, 
And some are cobwebed by neglect and time, 
And some are faded b Lam 

Ah! those [ look at with a thrill of pain!— 





And some I've curtained over with sweet dreams, 


And when I lift the veil from them it seems 
Like the reality come back again. 


I have one picture hung within my beart; 
1 never wish to look at it by day, 

Amid the rash of business and of care; 
But when the summer twilight lightly falls 
Upon the locust trees and garden walls, 

And I sit idly dreaming in my chair, 
When trailing robes of summer sunset lie 
In gorgeous splendour on the western sky, 
When tired nature, like a weary child, 

Lies down to rest upon the dewy grass, 

And ceunts the dusky shadows as they pass, 
And counts the little stars that tremble out, 
And listen to the school-boy’s distant shout, 


And to the thousand dreamy sounds that ‘rise 


From marshy places and the reedy brooks— 


Those twilight murmurs which all harmonize 


In one grand univérsal vesper hymn— 
Tis at that hour, that holy twilight hour, 
When the day dies, and. the night is born, 


When the old thoughts again come back to me, 


And the dear faces once again I see, 
When from the present I am set apart~ 
Then I unveil that picture in my heart. 


a : . ‘ Lettus Lepro, who is a gentleman by birth, manners, 
urling hair, a complexion of the same hue, hazel eyes, and appearance, is thirty-seven, above the middle height, 
ound features, possessing an intelligent and inquiring mind, of an affectionate disposition, ‘and who will shortly be in 
and an affectionate and devoted heart, but bas no rego possession of a comfortable income, will be glad to cor- 

Titty, who’ is seventeen, rather tall, with dark brown | respond with and to receive the carte of one of our lady 


curling hair, dark eyes, and @ good figure, rather pretty, an | readers. 


excellent pianiste and vocalist, and well educated, but has 


called red, which he had thought light-blue. Dugald Stewart 


could not tell a cherry from its leaves, except by the form. a husband, 

Litt: May, who is twenty, rather below the middle | grey eyes, and is considered by- her friends very pretty and 
height, with brown hair and eyes, and has a good com- | domesticated, but has nothing else to offer but a true and 
loving heart to the gentleman of her choice, whom she 
would like to be tall and dark. 
W. B.—The sensation upon the ear, connected by means 
of a tube with water in sonorous undulations, was found to 
be much greater than that upon the ear connected with the 
same water by means of a solid rod. When both tube and 
rod were employed simultancoushy, sound was heard only in 
that ear supplied with the tube. 

Wits, Arpta, and Reorarp are in want of partners. 
is. 5ft. 5in. in height, has dark brown hair, con- 
“ Alpha” is 


plexion, well educated, good tempered, and fond of music 
and singing, wishes to correspond with one of our gentle- 
amen readers. Cartes to be exchanged. 
G. V. wishes to correspond with @ young lady with a view 
to matrimony. She must be of middle height and of fair 
complexion. “G, V."’ isa mechanic, is 5ft. 4in. in height, 
has brown moustaches and whiskers, is twenty-four, and 
would make a kind and loving husband. 
L. M. B—Apply to the secretary, Discharged Pensioners 
Aid Society, 39, Charing Cross. That gentleman will doubt- 
lessly give you all the necessary information. If not, apply to 
the secretary of the Army and Navy Pensioners Employment 
Society, 44, Charing Cross. 
P. H. Vaucnan.—1. Apply at your district post office, and 
send your letter immediately. The Post-master is bound to 
give you every reasonable information. 2. Any person 
keeping a dog, whether he pays rates and taxes or not, is 
legally bound to pay the dog duty. 
Hersert.—The first commercial news communicated in 
the form of a telegram from the new world to the old, was 
sent by the Atlantic cable on the 20th August, 1858, and 
announced the collision between the mail steamers, Arabia 
and Europa, near Cape Race. 
Lity and Daisy (two sisters) wish to correspond matri- 
monially with two gentlemen. “Lily” is nineteen, 5 ft. Sin. 
in height, has light hair and grey eyes. “ Daisy" is seven- 
teen, 5ft. 4in. in height, with brown hair and hazel eyes, 
Both are musical, domesticated, and ladies by birth and 
education, but possess no fortune. 
H. E. L.—1. The best books on music and musical com- 
posers are Moore's “ Encyclopedia ot Music,” Chorley’s 
‘Thirty Years * Musical Recollections,” and Hogarth’s * His- 
tory of Music.” Any publisher will readily sc ipply you with 
these books. If, however, means will not permit, as you are 
a Londoner, apply for a reader's ticket in the Reading-room 
of the British Museum. To do this, write, stating your 
object, to the Principal Librarian, British Museum. It is 


* Willis” 
sidered good looking, and is very affectionate. 
5ft. 4} in. in height, has dark brown hair, blue eyes, is fond 
of home and music, and is of a loving disposition, “ Reginald" 
is 5 ft. 4in. in height, has brown eyes, is light hearted and 





necessary, however, that you should enclose a letter of 





a ‘ " E»1ra.—Hob-Nobbing.—Hob-nob, or hab-nab, 
no fortune, would like to correspond with a gentleman English style of asking a man to drink with you. It is 

bout nineteen or twenty. supposed to be derived from the Saxon habhan, to have, and 

J. W.—Colour-blindness is applied, not to a disease of | naeban, not to have, and the question, “ Will you hob-nob 
vision, but rather to a remarkable type of vision. Dalton | with me?” 
discovered his colour-blindness by hearing a geranium | not? 
Maup, being twenty, thinks it high time she should have 
She is of medium height, has brown hair, larze 


” 


very humorous. 
Mexry Jenny, who knows so many young 


have got nice, dear, kind husbands through the medium of 
‘Tus Loxvon Reaver, wishes to follow their example. She 
is seventeen, tall, and fair, with grey eyes, of a loving dis- 
position, but is sorry to say of a hasty, though forgiving 
temper. “ Merry Jenny” would like the gentleman to be 
about twenty, tal), and dark ; one who has a nice voice for 


singing preferred 


Constance and Wosirrep, two sisters, the former tall 
and gracefal, blue eyes, dark brown hair, and a merry face; 
the latter, petite, elegant figure, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
and a laughing fece, Although both, strictly speaking, are 
not beautiful, they are of fascinating manners. Bot 
well educated, thoroughly domesticated, ladylike in appear- 
ance, and expect a small income atthe death of au aged 
relative. Dark gentlemen preferred, and noé in trade. 

A Coxstant Susscriser.—Having once left your business 
to try your fortane in America, and that, too, without 
success, our advice is, remain where youware, and pat your 
shoulder to the wheel at your owa legitimate trade. Besides, 
you state you are a young mau! If you cannot suc lin 


your own trade either at home or abroad,’ it 


whether you will better yourself by trying to tickle the 












* Bluebell” is not acedimplished, 


means, literally, “‘ Will you drink with me or 


One in the navy preferred. 


a 






money 
tion.” 











letter sta 

















8. A.W. 


is an old 


ladies who 


are indispensable, he must alsobe under thirty. “ Nettie" 
is well educa i pianists’ and singer. She is good 
‘red ban, alas!’ has neither Meaaty Bo nor 







hait And blue eyes, and a goo figure! They have both very 
and of | cheerfab dispositions, are highly respectable, have been 
very fairly educated, and would endeavour to make good 
wives, 


would like to-cdrreSpond matrimonially with two gentlemen 
between twenty twenty-two... E 
of ladylike appé#fance, a brunette, very fond of music, well 
cascoted, and good eps and will receive a fortune at 


with “Betsy Gray” with a view to a spoaty arena 
which brings him in a salary of 32. 

endeavour to get “ Botsy Grav" 4 pon the stage. 
with “Phreno.” Sheis fair. of siadhebotehe, good looking, 
and domesticated, She has no encumbrance, and known ene 
could make a home happy. 


is domesticated, of ladylike appearance, and 
coukl make a happy home. “Carry Wilton” is 



















me and ‘Eviza Seto like to meet with two steady, 
ble young men «bout twenty-six. They, are both 
ic servants, “Bessie” is:5 ft 2 in. in height, has dark 
and brown eyes, and is considere rather good looking. 
liza” is 5ft. 5 in. in height, very fair, wita light brown 






Exmetixe and, Joseruise, two French young ladies, 
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triage. ‘Jose is seventeen, has a fair com- 
pins ig A cores by he? friends handsome, is fond of 
and a good pianiste. Dark gentlemen preferred. 
ComMuNicaTIoNs Recervep :— 
X. Y. Z. will be most happy to open a correspondence 








He would 






Besstr, @ widow, twenty-eizht, would weuld like to correspond 








Caruy Wrirron responds to the appeal of “Tom 












heizht, dari compl >xion, eyes, and hair, and tolerably good 
looking. Carles to be exchanged. Handwriting tolerably 
g00d.—M. B. would feel a great pleasure in receiving the 
carte de visite of * Tom: H."—Litty X. would. like to heur 
from “Tom H.” She has fair hair, and complexion, dark 
eyes, is nineteen, considered good looking, musical, an 
domesticated; thinks she could be to “Tom 4.” all he would 
require. Cartes tobe exchanged. “Lilly” has a good round 
inecome.—A. H. responds to “Lom H.” She is seventeen, 
with brown hair, grey eyes, a fair complexion, rather good 
looking, and 5 ft. in heizht, Is accomplished, domesticated, 
and affectionate, but, alas! has no fortune—notwithstanding, 
she would endeavourto make him a good wife. Is willing 
to exchange cartes.—AnNniz Maup would like to correspond 
with “Tom H.” if no other laly has received cartes from 
him.—Neuty Auviison much likes * Tom H.'s” candid letter 
and description of himself. If ‘f. H.” should wish for her 
carte she will send it, and he will then be able to jailge for 
himself whether she is good looking or plain. “Nelly” is 
twenty-four, 5 ft. 2in. in height, with dark brown: hair, 
hazel eyes, ond small white teeth, of a cheerful disposition, 
and feels certain that “ ‘om H.” ‘and herself would be ve ry 
happy, although she has no fortune —Lriite would like to 
correspoud with “Tom H.'’ She is 5 ft..in height, has dark 
hair and black eyes, is of a happy disposition, very fund of 
home, musical, and 4 good singer. Carles to be exchanged. 
Axserro H. would de happy to correspond and exebange 
cartes with “OC. 0." ‘He is twenty-two, 5 ft. 7}in. in height, 
— fair complexion, curly hair, and iolerably-good lookiug. 
A. D., a military man, thirty-seven, offers himself for tho 
approval of “fanny Fern.” He is 5 ft LLin. in height, has 
rather a dark complexion, is of very goo! family and posi- 
tion, holding a high’and lucrative appointment in the Kast. 
whither he is shortly wbout to return. All he wants to make 
him happy is.a good awl loviag wife. He can afford time 
for no long courtship, but is open to the fullest inquiry as to 
family and position, and requires no fortune with a wife. 

Eva and ‘lorsty, two cousins, would like to correspond 
with “ D'Artaynan” aud * De Singhe.” iva" is nineteen, 
petile, fair complexion, large dark eyes, well educated, con- 
sidereda good pianiste, and is quite sure she could love * D'Ar- 
tagnan.” “Topsey” is eighteen years of age, petite, has 
brown wavy hair, expressive brown eyes, and small featares, 
has a merry disposition, and would try to make “De 
Singhe” a loving little wife. 

Gerorar Jarrett, thirty-seven, of fair complexion, ligh: 
hair.and blue eyes, of the middle height, who holds a com- 
fortable situation sufficient to maiatein a wife, wishes to 
ee 5 2s with “ Lizzie,” a widow, or “ Annie.” 

P.O. Y. B. would be happy to correspond with “Beatrice,” 
with a view to matrimony. From the description given, be 
thinks she is just the girl to suit him. He assares her he is 
no fortune hunter, having an income of 300/. a year. He is 
tall, good looking, and of a loving disposition. 

K. de S. is.d of corresp with “Beatrice.” 
He is G ft. 2in. iu height, has chestnut hair and whiskers, i3 
in business, and hus an income of 500/. to 600/. a year. 
“ E. de S."" adds that he is not at all actuated by mercenary 
motives. 

J. J. R. is very desirous of corresponding with ‘ Alice,” 
and will be most happy to receive her carte, with a-descrip- 
tion of her attainments. “J, J.B.” is about twenty-four 

years of age, of a dark complexion, and has an income 0! 
2501. per annum. 




































































Part XXXVL, ror May, ts now Reavy. Paice 6d. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. VL of Tas Loypon Reaven Prices 
4s. td. 

Also, the Tivte and Inpsx to Vor. VL Price Osa Pest. 













N.B.—Counsseospents uusr Avoness THELR Lerrers go 184 
Eprror ov “THe Loxvos Reader” 

tit We cannot untertake to return Rejecte1 Manuscrip! 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, autiiora should retail 
copies. 
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Strand, by J. E Ge: 
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